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Introduction 


★ 

T he idea of writing this book occurred to me twelve 
months ago. My object in writing it was twofold: first, 
to produce a life of Tito illustrating in his person the vast 
processes of change, from the downfall of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire to the rise of the People’s Republic of Yugoslavia, its 
emancipation from Soviet tutelage and its subsequent develop¬ 
ment; secondly, to cast light on the most important problem of 
our time, the question of whether, and, if so how, non- 
Communist and Communist states can live at peace with each 
other. 

I felt qualified to write about these subjects because I had 
been visiting Yugoslavia frequently for six years, had learned 
the language, travelled all over the country and enjoyed the 
confidence of the Yugoslav leaders. I had spent four weeks’ 
summer holiday in 1950 with Tito on the island of Brioni and in 
the Slovene mountains, and already knew much of the story of 
his extraordinary life, spent in the thick of the events that have 
transformed half Europe and a large part of Asia in the last 
fifty years. The Marshal has played, and is playing, a leading 
and decisive part in these events in his own country. 

As a specialist in foreign affairs for most of my life, who 
knows Russian and Russia, and had in the League of Nations 
Secretariat kept in touch professionally with Soviet affairs for 
many years, I was able to relate Yugoslavia to its international 
background and draw the political lessons from the Yugoslav- 
Soviet conflict. 

I visited the Marshal’s native village and talked with his boy- 
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hood friends, his colleagues and his comrades-in-arms. I thought 
I knew Tito better than anyone else in the West except Brigadier 
Fitzroy Maclean, who shows in Eastern Approaches that he 
‘saw’ hiiti clearly, with insight and sympathy. I am indebted to 
Brigadier Maclean for allowing me to quote from his brilliant 
pen pictures of the Partisans, their leaders and the Marshal 
himself. 

The Yugoslav authorities gave me access to the archives for 
any material I wanted. I am particularly grateful for all their 
help and kindness; to Vladimir Dedijer, who is a walking 
encyclopaedia and did not mind how much trouble he took; to 
Miroslav Krlezha, leading Croat playwright, ex-Communist 
and close friend of Tito for over thirty years; and to Marija 
Wilfan and Pero Trutin of the Information Department. 

A special word of thanks to Miss Elaine le Marquand, who 
in addition to taking down and transcribing the text, brought 
her good, clear brain to bear on both the writing and research 
sides of the work, to the benefit of the book. 


K. ZiLLIACUS 



CHAPTER I 


Birth of a Man and End of an Epoch 

★ 

T he world into which Josip Broz, who later took the 
revolutionary nom de guerre of Tito, was born, on 
May 25th, ^ 1892, was almost inconceivably different from 
the world of to-day. It was more different, even, than is the 
Marshal of Yugoslavia from the little peasant boy in the tiny 
hamlet of Kumrovets in the hills of the Zagorje. How the one 
changed into the other and what the change means to the world 
is the theme of this book. ^ 

In 1892, Victoria was still on her throne. The British Labour 
Party was not yet born. The Paris Commune was a fading 
memory and the German Social Democratic Party, to which 
continental Social Democracy looked for a lead, was becoming 
tame and respectable. The old order seemed safe. 

True, the twenty-two-year-old son of a smajl provincial land- 
owner in Russia, one Vladimir Ilyich Ulianov, who had got into 
trouble as a student for his revolutionary views, was active in 
the illegal Russian Social Democratic Party. He was regarded 
by the great majority of his small party a^ a rebel and a splitter, 
always quarrelling with his leaders and refusing to submit to 
party discipline. He was waging a brilliant and bitter polemical 
campaign for his fanatically-held view that the newly founded 
party he had just joined should be virtually scrapped and built 
up again on novel and drastic lines. His object was to turn it 
from a political party as hitherto understood into something 
like a revolutionary order. Of the handful who had ever heard 
of him in the West, a stray specialist or so even knew that he 

^ His actual date of birth is May 7th, but some Croat partisans found 
a police report during the war that wrongly gave the date of May 25th 
and organised a public celebration on that day. 

9 
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had adopted the revolutionary name of Lenin, from the Lena 
River in Siberia to which he was exiled. But no one took this 
youngster’s fantastic projects seriously. 

The long peace, since Bismarck drove the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire out of the Germanic Confederation and united Germany 
with blood and iron in the Austro-Prussian, Prussian-Danish 
and Franco-Prussian Wars, had bred the idea that war between 
the European powers had become a barbarous and silly 
anachronism. Wars for the subjugation of colonial and semi¬ 
colonial peoples would no doubt continue, but the Concert of 
Europe, or the Concert of the Great Powers, would see to it 
that rivalries between the leaders of civilization and Christen¬ 
dom did not seriously threaten peace. 

By 1892 France, still smarting from the humiliation of the 
Franco-Prussian War and the loss of Alsace-Lorraine, had con¬ 
cluded an alliance with Russia against the Central Powers, 
Germany and Austria-Hungary. These two groups of powers 
were disputing the heritage of the decaying Ottoman Empire in 
North Africa and the Balkans. The drive for Balkan and Middle 
Eastern markets {Drang nach Osten) of rapidly growing German 
industrialism, through Germany’s subordinate ally, Austria- 
Hungary, cut across the interests of France and the Russian 
Empire. Russian policy had its eye on Constantinople, the con¬ 
trol of the Dardanelles and the Slavs in the Balkans and the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. Germany, a late-comer in the 
colonial field, wanted to build a Berlin-Baghdad railway to 
open up the Middle East markets. The rulers of Austria- 
Hungary were beginning to feel the pressure of Slav nationalism 
within and around their frontiers. France was chiefly con¬ 
cerned with Africa, but had interests in Syria, Lebanon and 
Jerusalem. 

In the world at large, the colonial scramble was entering its 
final phase. The powers had carved up tropical Africa and the 
South Sea Islands, the ancient Chinese Empire had become the 
sick man of Asia and was with growing resentment suffering 
the encroachments of the European powers and their pupil 
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Japan. But the pressure was not yet dangerous. The arms race 
was in its infancy. 

Britain was still the greatest power in the world. She had a 
commanding lead in trade and industry—one-third of the 
world’s industrial production, half its international trade in 
manufactured goods, as well as being most of the world’s 
shipper and banker, although she already felt the effects of the 
industrial expansion of America and Germany. She had a two- 
power naval standard and could still afford ‘splendid isolation.’ 
This meant she was free to throw her weight on whichever side 
of the European balance of power that suited her interests at 
the time and refused to be tied to either of the rival alliances. 
She could generally be relied upon to press for using the Concert 
of Europe to settle quarrels between the great powers peacefully. 

And yet, in this seemingly secure and peaceful world, explosive 
forces, social and international, were banking up that in a few 
years were to change the shape of civilization and shatter three 
great Empires—the German Reich, the Russian Tsardom and 
Austria-Hungary. Of the three Empires, Austria-Hungary was 
doomed to the most spectacular fate—death by disintegration— 
because it was an anachronism, a lumbering, ramshackle, semi- 
feudal relic that defied the principles of democracy and 
nationality, a thing of shreds and patches held together by 
miles of red tape and a cumbersome bureaucracy. With all that, 
it had the colour and charm and picturesqueness of a dying 
civilization—for those who did not have to live in it or, living, 
enjoyed the privileges of the few rather than shared the burdens 
of the many. 

But in 1892 the Austrian Emperor, his court and ministers, 
were still persuaded of the truth of Napoleon’s dictum that if 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire did not exist it would have to be 
invented. The ancient Empire still sprawled over a vast area of 
Central and South-Eastern Europe, comprising the territories 
of what are to-day Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, half of 
Yugoslavia and Rumania, and bits of Italy, Poland and the 
Soviet Union. They felt secure and powerful in their alliance 
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with the rising might of Bismarck’s Germany. Only fourteen 
years before they had, with the help of their ally, extorted the 
assent of the Congress of Berlin to the invasion and occupation 
in the name of law and order of the adjacent Turkish provinces 
of Bosnia and Hercegovina. 

In 1892 the industrial revolution was just beginning to creep 
into the backward Slav provinces of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. But it came in not from below, but from above: in the 
Western countries, where capitalism was born, it grew hand in 
hand with the ideas of democracy, equality before the law, 
the rights of the individual and the abolition of aristocratic 
privilege, through the long struggles of socially humble and 
politically radical merchants and manufacturers against the old 
landed aristocracy. But in the Balkans capitalism arrived in the 
second half of the nineteenth century as fully-fledged big busi¬ 
ness, mostly under foreign management (Austrians, Hungarians, 
Czechs), backed by the harsh and dictatorial Police State 
of the Croatian-born Hungarian Ban (Governor-General) of 
Croatia, Count Kuen Hedervari, whose twenty years’ rule is 
still remembered with curses and bitterness. 

In 1892, Trade Unions in Croatia were still struggling for the 
right to exist. Wages were at subsistence level, and workers 
were paid at the end of a season’s work instead of week by 
week. They lived in barracks—there was no nonsense about 
workers’ housing. 

Serbia, linked by ancient ties of history with Croatia, spoke 
the same language, but wrote it in the Cyrillic instead of the 
Latin alphabet, and was Greek Orthodox instead of Latin in 
religion, thus marking the respective limits of Rome and 
Byzantium in the Balkans. She was an almost wholly peasant 
country where the clan tradition had only recently given way 
to more modem forms of society. By 1900 there were only 153 
industrial concerns in the whole country, employing a total 
number of 3,200 workers. 

Montenegro was an independent principality consisting of 
barren mountains, inhabited by 150,000 wild clansmen, divided 
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by blood feuds but proud of the fact that they had always made 
their country too hot to hold for the Turks. It was like the 
Highlands of Scotland in the eighteenth century. Further south, 
Macedonia was still part of the Ottoman Empire. 

Far in the south-east lay Bulgaria, liberated fourteen years 
earlier from the Turks by the Russians and endowed with a 
German dynasty by the wisdom of the Congress of Berlin. Its 
Slav people regarded themselves as first cousins, if not brothers, 
of the Serbs, but as rival claimants to Slav Macedonia. 

What to-day would be called partisan and guerrilla warfare 
had been going on in all these countries against the Turks, with 
varying vigour, but more or less continuously, for five or six 
centuries, and had tended to become ‘professional’ or to assume 
a class character. That is, the fighters for freedom against the 
Turks sometimes indulged in activities which caused them to be 
regarded as Robin Hoods and to pass into legend among the 
poor—but to be treated as bandits by their richer countrymen, 
who had generally managed to make terms with the Turkish 
invader and objected to being forcibly relieved of their property. 

Croatia at that time was divided into the Ban, where the 
peasants until 1848 had been serfs of the feudal nobility, and 
the ‘Border.’ In the old days, the system by which feudal lords 
hastily gathered their retainers and tried to persuade each other 
to gallop to the frontier and repel the attacks of the disciplined 
Turkish forces under unified command had proved a costly 
military failure. And so a border zone was instituted in which 
the adventurous spirits among the peasants of the interior were 
tempted by offers of free land and no feudal dues, in exchange 
for the obligation to remain permanently on a war footing, as a 
kind of landed garrison under military rule and possessing their 
own arms. The whole arrangement was rather similar to the 
conversion of what were then the border lands of Russia against 
the Tartars into ‘free’ land held by the Cossacks on a permanent 
war footing. The parallel even extends to the fact that both the 
Cossacks and the Croat borderers were used by their respective 
emperors to maintain law and order against social disturbance 
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and national insurrection, and became figures of terror to the 
peoples of their respective empires. 

The Bosnians and Hercegovinians under Austrian military 
rule (which was converted into civil government only after the 
formal annexation of these provinces in 1908) remained primi¬ 
tive, poor and backward, being on the level of Montenegro or 
the backwoods of Serbia rather than that of Croatia. Their 
language was also Serbo-Croat and the Latin alphabet was 
more prevalent than Cyrillic, the Latin than the Greek Orthodox 
Church. 

But a large minority were Moslem, as this was the only part of 
Europe where Turkish domination had been accompanied by 
mass conversions to Islam. The historic reason for this fact was 
that Bosnia-Hercegovina had for some four hundred years before 
the Turkish invasion been the kingdom of the heretic sect known 
as the Bogomils. Their Christianity had been deeply influenced 
by the Manichaeans of Persia. This heresy spread westwards 
from Bulgaria and northwards into Bosnia-Hercegovina, where 
it took root and flourished. The Bogomils believed that Satan 
was as powerful as God (a creed for which there has always 
been a good deal to be said!), detested priests and feudal lords, 
and set up a devout, simple, equalitarian peasant community. 
They were in touch with similar heretic sects in the Pyrenees, 
the South of France and Switzerland (the Albigenses, etc.). A 
Bogomil anti-Pope once visited their co-religionaries in those 
countries. Learned Protestants and heretics from all Europe 
came to Sarajevo, their capital. 

The Pope and the Greek Orthodox Metropolitan sent crusades 
against the Bogomils, which they victoriously resisted. But the 
Turks were too much for them. Under Turkish occupation they 
had no country to flee to and no support or encouragement 
from outside. Their Christian heresy and social outlook were at 
several points closer to the Mohammedan than to the Catholic 
or Greek Orthodox view, and they began in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries to go over to Mohammedanism on a large 
scale. The Turks granted a measure of autonomy to Bosnia- 
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Hercegovina, alone among the provinces of the Ottoman 
Empire, in recognition of these conversions, and raised many 
of the Bosnian Mohammedans to leading positions, including 
several Grand Viziers, in the Empire. 

Nowhere was the contrast between the outward attractive¬ 
ness and the oppressiveness of the old order sharper than in 
Croatia and Slovenia. 

Slovenia, to the north of Croatia, had for centuries been a 
province of Austria, but like Croatia remained impenetrably 
and impenitently Slav. 

For a thousand years the Croat nobility and gentry had been 
linked with the feudal aristocracy and King of Hungary. The 
alliance began as one of Catholics against Greek Orthodox, for 
the line dividing Byzantium and Rome ran in those parts, and 
in the solidarity of the landowning aristocracy against their 
vassals and serfs. The bonds were drawn closer when Hungarian 
and Croat feudalism had to face the advancing Turks. 

Gradually the Hungarians became the dominant partner. 
The Hungarians brought their Croat provinces into the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire with certain relics of Croat self-government, 
including the ofiBcial use of the language and the Croat Diet or 
Parliament, with roughly the powers of a County Council and 
an electorate of 30,000 out of a population of two million. 

In 1892 it was only fourteen years since men standing in the 
tower of Zagreb Cathedral could see the long line, of Turkish 
watch-fires flickering on the mountain tops. It was only three 
decades since the last relics of the state of serfdom had been 
ofilcially abolished after the 1848 revolution and peasant rising, 
the last of a long series of risings in Croatia. 

Much of the spirit and methods of feudalism remained. The 
nobility and gentry still looked on the peasant as an inferior 
animal who was rack-rented, starved of land, always in debt, 
forced to sell his own produce and buy what he must from the 
towns at prices that took merciless advantage of his ignorance 
and helplessness, his lack of schooling and of any organization 
to defend his interests. With all that, he was still expected to 
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kiss the hand of his landlord, bow to the ground and comport 
himself at all times with humility and circumspection and abject 
subservience. 

The occasion of Josip Broz’s birth passed unnoticed. For it 
was an annual event—^little Josip, as he was christened, came 
seventh out of a string of fifteen children, of whom seven, five 
brothers and two sisters, lived to grow up, the other eight dying 
in infancy. Births in peasant families were not even a matter for 
a doctor—just another routine job for the district midwife, and 
the subject of perfunctory congratulations by members of the 
family and the neighbours. 

Franjo Broz and his Slovene wife Marija, the father and 
mother of Josip, were typical Zagorje peasants, living the life of 
their forefathers and of the great majority of their fellows in 
Kumrovets and the surrounding villages: Franjo Broz had ten 
acres of land, including a bit of garden with a few fruit trees and 
a vegetable patch, and half of a small house; his half consisted 
of two rooms, 18 feet by 12 feet and 12 feet by 9 feet, and one 
side of the kitchen, with an oven built into the wall, a hearth 
and an iron hook on which to hang pots (the other side of the 
kitchen was similarly equipped for a second family, also of the 
Broz clan, who inhabited the house). A six-foot man could 
touch the beams of the ceiling easily. 

Above was a garret, divided into two, where the bigger boys 
slept. Downstairs was the double bed for father and mother, 
the cradle that rocked all the little Brozes in turn, the distaff for 
spinning and the loom for weaving wool or flax (first beaten out 
with the foot treadle in the shed), and the big, square, flat- 
topped stove on which the smaller children slept. 

The smaller children had no beds. They slept on a bundle of 
rags and a couple of blankets on the floor or the stove. 

Ten acres could not support a family of nine. Franjo Broz 
used his horse and cart to do odd jobs as a carrier. He also 
hauled wood from Slovenia, which he sold in the surrounding 
villages. He may have taken it for the gathering or perhaps had 
some arrangement with his Slovene father-in-law, who was a 
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woodcutter and charcoal-burner living high up in the forest 
siu*rounded by mountains that were snow-covered half the year. 

The elder children, too, went out to work for surrounding 
farmers until they were old enough to leave home and make 
their own way in the world. Those who could in the Zagorje in 
those days scraped together 200 forints and emigrated to 
America; others sought work in Europe and overseas, return¬ 
ing home after some months or years. Life was always hard, 
almost unbearably so during the long depression of the ’nineties. 

In spite of all the family’s saving and scraping and working 
from dawn to dark, there was often not enough food to eat. The 
staple article of diet was bread made from maize (corn bread). 
White bread was a rare luxury for great occasions like Christmas 
or Easter. 

Com, potatoes, and other produce grown on the family’s ten 
acres used to run out about January, when father Broz would 
make one of his wood-gathering expeditions into Slovenia and 
at the same time buy the family’s supply of cornflour until next 
harvest. His wife kept it and the bread she baked from time to 
time under lock and key, doling out to the family as much as 
she felt was fair and they could afford. This frequently was less 
than what her brood of active and ever-hungry youngsters 
wanted. So they hit on the idea of asking her for bread when 
some aunt or uncle had dropped in for a visit. She was ashamed 
to say No before relatives and they got their bread—and a 
scolding and perhaps a spanking afterwards. 

But Franjo Broz was reckoned a ‘middle’ rather than a poor 
peasant in the Zagorje. Among the 200 inhabitants of his 
village some had more land than he, but not a few had even less. 
It was not very good land at that, and mostly scattered in 
patches on the sides of the wooded hills that rose in successive 
waves to the distant Slovene mountains. At the bottom of the 
gently sloping valley, a few hundred yards from the village, ran 
the Sutlaj, the river separating Slovenia from Croatia, 

The Zagorje resembles the Lake District of Cumberland, but 
is wilder and grander and on a larger scale. The fields and hills, 
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woods and streams, were the playground of the children of the 
village when they were not ploughing or sowing or minding the 
cows, geese and other animals of their parents or better-off 
neighbours. 

Most of them lost the capacity for enjoying their heritage as 
they grew up. Being peasants, the villagers for the most part 
looked on the fields and mountains as land for pasture or grow¬ 
ing crops, on the ponds and streams as water supply, and on 
the woods as so much timber and charcoal. But a minority were 
different. Those who hunted or fished, for instance, had the 
nature-loving outlook of country-born sportsmen the world 
over. The folk songs and legends of the Zagorje show a vivid 
awareness of the beauty of their countryside. It is no co- 
mcidence that a few miles from Kumrovets, in the lovely valley 
that bears his name, stands the monument to Anton Mihanovic, 
author of the famous hymn to Croatia {Ljepa Nasha Domovina^ 
that is, ‘Our Lovely Land’), that movingly combines patriotism 
and love of nature. 

Little Josip Broz eagerly absorbed the folk-songs and legends 
passed on from generation to generation among a peasantry 
still almost wholly illiterate. For in him there was a strong 
streak of poetry and romance mingled with the earthy common 
sense and shrewdness of the peasant. The two met in the ambi¬ 
valent attitude of the hunter to birds and beasts, forests, streams 
and chamois-haunted crags. Exceptionally strong and active, 
the leader in sports and games, adventurous and hardy, he 
enjoyed swimming, climbing and wandering through the woods. 

Every morning as he came out of his home, little Josip could 
see, crowning the biggest hill and dominating the whole valley, 
the dark ruins of the great, heavily-fortified castle that had been 
burned down by the peasants in the sixteenth-century rising led 
by Matije Gubec. Although it bulks larger in song and legend 
than all the others, this was only one of a series of risings, from 
the beginning of the fourteenth century down to the revolution 
of 1848 that formally ended serfdom (peonage) in Croatia. But, 
as was suggested by the smaller castles dotting the surrounding 
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hills and still inhabited by the gentry, the old order, although 
shaken by numerous peasant risings and given an ofladal 
funeral in 1848, was still far from dead. 

The panorama before Josip’s home began on the left with the 
ruins of the burned-down castle high on the skyline. On the 
right were hills. Between the two, squarely in front of the Broz 
home and also on a high hill looking down on his village, stood 
a gleaming white church. It reminded the peasants of Kumrovets 
and the surrounding villages, if perchance any of them ever 
needed reminding, that the priest and the landowners were hand 
in glove, and together still constituted the ruling power in the 
land, who expected and were prepared to exact obedience and 
humility and whatever else they could wring out of their 
peasants. 

The Broz family had been settled in Zagorje for many 
generations, but a tradition still lingered in the family that a 
remote ancestor had come from Dalmatia. Certainly, father 
Broz’s appearance supported the legend, for he was tall and 
lean, with raven-black hair, a skin burned copper by the sun, 
flashing black eyes, an eagle nose and aquiline features. He was 
proud of the fact that his mother had come from an ancient 
family of ‘free’ peasants (i.e. peasants who had never been 
serfs). His wife, Marija, born Javershek, was a typical Slovene: 
very fair, with blue eyes, short, well-knit, and in later life 
stocky. She had the firmness of character necessary to bring up 
her large family, run her household and manage her husband. 

She was strict but fair with the children and a devout 
Catholic. In later life Josip was to recall gratefully his mother’s 
strictness and fairness, which he believed had put moral back¬ 
bone into him and was probably the main factor in saving him 
after he left home from getting into any serious personal 
trouble. At the time, however, it is doubtful whether he took 
this view, as the strictness was liable to be visited on his enter¬ 
prising young nature in irksome forms. 

On the other hand, his mother’s piety irritated him. He took 
a dislike to priests, who, he thought, mostly exploited the 
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credulity of the people to further their own ends. It seemed to 
him that they were always hanging around his mother and 
extracting money or food or some service from her. 

In time he was duly confirmed and took the occasion to show 
what has since become a leading characteristic in his make-up— 
the desire to test assertions, whether his own or anyone else’s, 
by fads: his mother sent him to the priest with some money as 
a reward for helping to train her son for confirmation. She 
warned him solemnly that if he misappropriated the money for 
his own ends, the wrath of the Lord would strike him dead in a 
peal of thunder. This was too much for Josip’s enquiring mind. 
He told his younger brother: T don’t believe it/ and added, T 
am going to buy some sweets with the money and we shall eat 
them and see.’ The little brother was appalled, but no match for 
Josip. The sweets were duly bought and eaten—and nothing 
happened. ‘You see/ said Josip triumphantly. This was one of 
the occasions when Mother’s strictness provided a disagreeable 
sequel. 

He served as acolyte in the village church. One day he 
fumbled when buttoning up a fat priest’s cassock: the priest 
cuffed him. Twelve-year-old Josip turned on his heel, walked 
out of the church and never came back. Quick temper and 
stubborn pride were part of his make-up, and fierce resentment 
of personal humiliations or indignities. 

Young Josip Broz was a bright and active youngster, better 
than most of the other boys at games and sports and free-for- 
all fighting. There was a good deal of the latter—^with the little 
Slovene boys across the stream. Young Josip was half Slovene, 
but with the same zest as his playmates defended his village 
against their neighbours. He said he did not like Slovenes. But 
he did like visiting his charcoal-burning grandfather up in the 
Slovene mountains. In fact, he used to spend as much time as he 
could, on holidays when not made to work, with the old man, 
who seemed to enjoy his company. ‘Probably because he liked 
to talk,’ said the Marshal to me one day, ‘and I always had a 
lot to say for myself.’ When he came home after a longer holi- 
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day than usual, in which he had heard only Slovene and made 
shift to talk it himself, he found himself teased by his school¬ 
mates for talking Croat like a Slovene. 

He was the ringleader in the adventures and escapades of the 
little boys of his age in the village. He formed his own gang for 
raiding neighbours’ orchards. 

One peasant, a year older than Broz but in the same class as 
him at the village school, told me with relish that he generally 
managed to organize the raids so skilfully and daringly that 
they all got away. But one day Josip himself was caught up an 
apple tree by the indignant owner of the orchard. ‘I have got you 
now, you little so-and-so,’ he shouted, incautiously advancing 
under the spot where little Josip had taken refuge at the very 
top of the tree. Upon which the boy promptly let go and 
dropped on his shoulders. That knocked him down, and Josip 
ran away. 

At school, Josip Broz was good, but not among the best. He 
was known for reading widely and having an independent 
mind. He was thoughtful, too. As he once told a friend: T was 
always surprised at what I saw or heard or read.’ ‘He always 
had a book under his arm,’ childhood playmates of his told me, 
‘even when minding the cattle or horses in the fields.’ The 
village teacher gave him the run of his small library. 

He was determined to become educated and this sometimes 
brought him into conflict with his parents: ‘My people were 
peasants and took the typical peasant view that education was 
rather putting on airs and the work on the farm was more 
important. The compulsory school law was not strictly en¬ 
forced in the country at that time, and I used to be told to do 
jobs at home which would have meant missing school. So some¬ 
times I had to play truant from home in order to get my 
schooling.’ 

The job he liked best was looking after horses. He loved 
horses and was riding bare-back when he was so little he could 
walk under the horse he rode. 

His father kept a sheep-dog, a big, shaggy mongrel named 
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Polak, whom the children looked upon as a member of the 
family. When Josip and his brothers and sisters were toddlers 
they used to haul themselves up by Polak’s fur and cling on 
while he walked them slowly and carefully round the room. 
They were heartbroken when Father Broz traded him to an 
estate agent for two cords of wood one bitter winter when the 
family were shivering and hungry. But Polak kept running 
away to come home again. The third time he did this father and 
mother Broz were not at home. The children hid him in a cave 
in the woods and fed him secretly until he was given up for lost. 
Then their parents surrendered and Polak lived, a loved and 
honoured member of the Broz family, until the ripe age of 
sixteen. He left an abiding affection for dogs in the heart 
of Josip Broz. 

Always hungry and mostly ragged and bare-foot, Josip Broz 
valued good food and nice clothes highly among the pleasures 
of life. He dreamed of becoming a tailor so as to be able to 
supply himself with smart clothes. He worked all one summer 
for an uncle who promised him a pair of new boots for 
Christmas—but broke his promise. A cousin of his actually 
persuaded him to take a job in Sisak as an apprentice waiter. 
Possibly he had some vague, half-formed idea that he would in 
due course rise to be a restaurant proprietor and have all the 
nice food he wanted. 

But the other children he met in Sisak were mostly appren¬ 
tices in engineering firms. They soon persuaded him that dish¬ 
washing and waiting were not the jobs for him. He had never 
seen a railway before coming to Sisak and greatly admired the 
engine drivers, the locomotives, workshops, engineers, etc. He 
remembered that his teacher in the village, when he had talked 
of becoming a tailor, had said that he would do better as a 
mechanic, because sitting down all the time was bad for a 
youngster’s health. One day he took the plunge and presented 
himself before Master Karas, at that time a highly respected 
locksmith and proprietor of a small machine-shop in Sisak. At 
first Karas was inclined to take a high-and-mighty line with the 
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shabbily-clothed little peasant boy who presented himself. The 
conversation ran something as follows: ‘What do you want?’ 

‘I want a job.’ 

‘Why have you come to me?’ 

‘Because, sir, I come from a little village in the Zagorje and 
have to make my way in the world. I began to work in a canteen. 
But please, sir, I would much rather be a locksmith than a 
waiter. I want to make things, not just to wash dishes.’ 

Old Karas liked the way the little boy spoke up for himself. 
He told him that he was pleased with his frankness and manly 
attitude, but that he could not take a decision unless his father 
agreed. Josip Broz said his father lived far away in the Zagorje, 
and that he was sure that he would in any case like his boy to 
learn something better than dish-washing. ‘You are right, son,’ 
said Master Karas, ‘but still you have got to write to your 
father. When he makes an agreement with me, everything will 
be all right and you can start work.’ 

Josip Broz wrote to his father who, always in debt, barely 
managed to scrape together the money necessary for the trip. 
But he came to Sisak and duly signed the agreement. To get 
back he had to ask his son for practically all his savings from 
several months of work as an apprentice waiter. Josip Broz had 
just enough left to buy a pair of blue overalls for starting his job 
as an apprentice. But the little peasant was launched on his 
career as a worker. 



CHAPTER II 


Peasant into Worker 

★ 

T he fourteen-year-old peasant lad who arrived in Sisak 
from his native village was still hardly conscious of his 
extraordinarily mixed and wide-ranging cultural heritage 
as a Croat: it included in the north all Central Europe, passing 
over into the wider and even more advanced world of the West 
through Germany and the Rhineland. In the south were his 
brother Slavs of the Balkans with their long tradition of 
struggle against Turkish oppression, united to him by language 
and race, although Greek Orthodox in religion and at a diifferent 
stage of political and social development. 

In those days, South Slav sentiment was spreading like wild¬ 
fire among the Croats and Slovenes. An elder member of the 
Broz clan was a local leader and organizer in the South Slav 
Union that brought together Slovenes, Croats, Bosnians and 
Hercegovinians. The Yugoslav Academy had been founded in 
Zagreb in spite of attempts by the authorities to get it called 
the Croat Academy. 

Sisak was a hotbed of pro-Yugoslav sentiment, and always 
returned Deputies to the Zagreb Parliament pledged to the 
unity of the South Slavs and full self-government for Croatia 
and Bosnia-Hercegovina. 

‘Tito was always strong for the unity of the South Slavs,’ a 
lifelong friend of his told me. Tt was part of the tradition of his 
family and of the town where he worked.’ Nevertheless, it is not 
likely that the fourteen-year-old apprentice bothered his head 
much about these matters when he started his new job. 

In those days an engineering worker had to know all branches 
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of his trade. ‘Nowadays,’ said Marshal Tito to me once, ‘a man 
calls himself an engineering worker if he can do one job on one 
machine. It was not like that in my time. We had to be all¬ 
round men.’ 

The course for apprentices was correspondingly stiff. It had 
been worked out in terms of German thoroughness and high 
technical standards. The three years’ course comprised a twelve¬ 
hourworking day followed by one or two h ours in the apprentices’ 
night-school for theoretical training. 

The first year introduced the little ‘hill-billy’ from the Zagorje 
to a new world. That faculty of his for being surprised was now 
fully exercised. He was fascinated by such novelties as trains, 
locomotives, railway yards, the glittering machine tools and the 
shining little gadgets that could so minutely and accurately 
work out the intricate parts of a lock and make keys fit exactly. 
He encountered new ideas, new people, new ways of life, and 
caught tantalizing glimpses of even richer, greater and stranger 
worlds far away that he might one day hope to know if he 
learned his trade. 

The little peasant found his job interesting and enjoyed learn¬ 
ing. On the whole, he worked hard. But he was much too 
interested in life in general to be a model apprentice. As in his 
village school, so in Master Karas’ workshop, he was ranked as 
a good scholar, but not among the best: he liked reading and 
talking too much. 

He used to be given tips for fixing a lock or getting a key for 
customers, or bringing them an order. All this money went on 
books—solid stuff mostly, that is, literature, history, scientific 
and technical books. But also translations of early detective 
stories and thrillers from the West. A twelve-hour working day 
followed by a couple of hours of night-school left the boy too 
tired to read at night—he would try, but invariably fell asleep 
in the first few minutes. So he took to reading at the work¬ 
bench—a habit, as we shall see later, that nearly brought his 
career as an engineer to a sudden end, when he had almost 
completed his apprenticeship. 
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By the end of the first year he had found his feet and dis¬ 
ciplined his mind and varied enthusiasms. Practical work, 
theoretical work, reading and talking with those who shared 
some of his interests or were good company, made a full day. 
But among the foremen and engineers who came and went at 
Karas’ works there were also Germans and Austrians. Learning 
German was the dream of the more ambitious apprentices, for 
it opened new avenues to learning and a whole range of interest¬ 
ing possibilities of working for better pay in the far and 
glamorous world of Vienna and the Rhineland. Josip Broz took 
to learning German with his usual energy and intensity, and 
lost no chance of trying what he knew on the Germans and 
Austrians he met. 

Nineteen hundred and eight found Josip Broz, then aged six¬ 
teen, completing his second year of apprenticeship. It was the 
year when the Austro-Hungarian Empire formally annexed the 
Turkish province of Bosnia-Hercegovina that it had occupied 
since 1878. The Russians objected and had the support of their 
partners in the entente, Britain and France. Kaiser Wilhelm 
made his famous speech about appearing in ‘shining armour’ at 
the side of his ‘brilliant second’ the Emperor Francis Joseph. 
The Chancelleries of Europe buzzed with excitement. The Serbs 
and the Pan-Yugoslavs in Croatia and Slovenia were furious. 
There was a smell of war in the air. 

But neither side was ready and both were blufl&ng. The 
Western Allies agreed that the annexation merely recognized 
an accomplished fact. Serbia and Austria’s South Slav pro¬ 
vinces had to accept this setback to their dream of a united, 
independent Yugoslavia. 

The ‘Pan-Yugoslav’ movement in Croatia and Slovenia 
waxed stronger than ever and became more extreme. That is, 
whereas originally it was prepared for South Slav autonomy, 
including Serbia, within a federalized Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, it now regarded the destruction of that Empire as 
necessary to unity. 

In Serbia and Bosnia the underground conspiracy took a 
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path which a few years later led to bloody conclusions in the 
slaying of the Archduke Ferdinand at Sarajevo. A further step 
had been taken towards the world war and the break-up of the 
old order in Europe, in which the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
was the most picturesque and characteristic survival. 

The little town of Sisak where Master Karas was one of the 
leading citizens was a hotbed of pro-Yugoslav feeling. The 
apprentices in Master Karas’ workshop shared the popular 
indignation at Austria’s high-handed act, although some of 
them may have wondered just what it was all about. But the vast 
and fateful issues these events portended were beyond their ken. 

What concerned sixteen-year-old Josip far more was his new 
friend, the foreman who had just arrived from Zagreb. He was 
a handsome young man in a red tie. He was never known to 
strike an apprentice—a matter for comment in those days. Still 
more remarkable, he treated the youngsters with unfailing kind¬ 
ness and affection. He was just and patient, although firm when 
necessary. The boys loved him. 

Then he began to talk with them. As April wore on, he told 
them about the First of May. It was, he said, the day that 
workers all the world over had chosen as their day, the day 
when they celebrated the unity of the working class and pledged 
themselves afresh to wage the struggle for the freedom and 
happiness of all toiling and suffering mankind through the 
establishment of social democracy. If the boys felt that way too, 
they should, he urged, do what their fellow workers were doing 
in all lands and throughout their own country. He suggested 
that they should bring flowers and green branches to decorate 
their workshop on May 1st, the day of the workers of the world. 
(That was then, and still is, the custom in a large part of 
Europe, where most town workers are peasants once removed, 
with a nostalgia for the countryside.) 

The idea appealed to the apprentices. They liked to be doing 
what all the workers did on that day. It made them feel im¬ 
portant and fraternal, and a bit mysterious and conspiratorial. 
They liked picking branches and flowers and making their 
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workshop look different and much gayer. But they had never 
heard the word social democracy before and did not know 
what it meant. It puzzled them. 

By that time Josip, although one of the youngest of the 
apprentices, had come to be regarded as a fellow to turn to in a 
crisis, cither for action or for information. Besides, he had been 
picked to work for the new foreman, as old Karas too had 
thought him a likely, wide-awake lad. So they went and asked 
Josip—but even he did not know. 

There was only one thing to be done: after work that day 
Josip told the new foreman of his and his fellow apprentices’ 
difficulty and asked him to tell them what ‘social democracy’ 
meant. That was the beginning of a friendship that did much to 
develop the boy’s thinking and determine his attitude to life. 
For the foreman from Zagreb was a Social Democrat in the 
great nineteenth-century tradition. That is, he was a Democrat 
who believed in human rights, freedom and dignity as integral 
parts of Socialism. At the same time he was too good a Socialist 
to be frightened of revolution or to accept any kind of sophistry 
identifying loyalty to democracy with careerism, corrupt bar¬ 
gains, or any other form of desertion of the cause of the 
workers by going over to the other side. In his day. Social 
Democracy still bore the imprint of Marx and Engels, and 
stemmed from the living tradition of the great French Revolu¬ 
tion and the subsequent middle-class Liberal revolutions in 
Europe. He was a Croat and his name was Schmidt. 

He told Josip that the Social Democrats were those workers 
who put up the hardest fight against exploitation by capitalists, 
and against the priests who preached submission to the 
capitalists and to religion, which was the opium of the people. 

What he said about priests pleased Josip particularly, for he 
had always disliked the way they surrounded his mother like 
black crows and tried to get all they could out of her. The young 
foreman not only gave a glowing description of Social Demo¬ 
cracy and Social Democrats, but explained why the workers 
must organize to defend their class interests and how he could 
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set about the job of becoming an organized worker himself, 
through getting his Trade Union card and entering the Socialist 
Youth League and afterwards the Social Democratic Party. 
(Under Austrian law, no one was allowed to become a member 
of the Social Democratic Party till he had attained the age of 
twenty.) 

Josip Broz was learning fast. He had a reflective, solitary 
streak in him and often had to be by himself to think about life 
and what was happening to those he knew. But he was popular 
among his workmates, who respected him for his pluck and 
tenacity, his insatiable hunger for knowledge and his voracious 
reading, as well as liking him because he was good at sports and 
games, had a sense of humour, and was sociable and friendly. 

When he read at his work-bench, the other apprentices used 
to keep watch to warn him if a foreman hove in sight. But one 
day somebody blundered: old Karas himself, unheard amidst 
the clamour of the machines, was standing there, behind the 
back of the unconscious and deeply absorbed Josip, before any¬ 
one had time to avert the disaster. To make it worse, while he 
was standing there the drill broke because of Josip’s neglect. 

It had broken before; now old Karas underscood why. He 
was furious and for the first time struck his undutiful appren¬ 
tice, and did so with all the vigour of his pent-up and righteous 
wrath. ‘What made it even worse, if possible,’ said Tito to me 
with a grin, ‘was that I was not even reading something serious. 
I had my nose in a collection of Sherlock Holmes stories.’ 

Josip knew that Karas had abundant reason for losing his 
temper and that he had in the eyes of almost everyone richly 
deserved what he got. He was only three months from the end 
of his apprenticeship. 

But he had always been a proud boy who could not bear 
slights. Something in him felt so outraged and furious at being 
struck and humiliated before his fellows, when he had been so 
badly in the wrong that he had no defence, that he took the 
desperate step of running away. If he had succeeded, his three 
years’ work as an apprentice would have been wasted. But 
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Austrian law made it an offence for an apprentice to break his 
agreement by leaving his master. Master Karas, partly because 
he did not want to lose a good apprentice, but mostly because 
he did not want the boy in a fit of temper to spoil his career, 
notified the police. They caught young Josip in three days and 
clapped him into gaol. Old Karas promptly sent him a square 
meal. After giving the boy time to reflect on what he had done, 
what had happened to him, what it felt like to be hungry and 
hunted by the police, and how nice it was to have a full stomach 
again and feel safe, he talked to him like a Dutch uncle and took 
him back on the job. 

The moment he completed his apprenticeship and was a fully- 
fledged engineer, in 1910, seventeen-year-old Josip Broz left 
Sisak for Zagreb where, on attaining the age of eighteen, he got 
his Trade Union card as a member of the Metal Workers’ 
Union of Croatia. That automatically made him an affiliated 
member of the Croat Social Democratic Party. He looked for¬ 
ward to the day when he would be twenty and eligible for 
individual membership of the Party. 

The time was a bad one for finding work. The best he could 
do was a temporary job lasting until Christmas. Out of this he 
saved just enough to buy a new suit, with which to appear in 
glory in his native Kumrovets, according to the good old custom 
of the Zagorje peasants coming home after going out into the 
world to earn their living. He hung it up proudly in his room 
and went out to find something to eat. When he came back, it 
had gone. He never found the thief. He had to go home in a 
second-hand suit that cost him his last pennies. 

That was a bad start, for the villagers concluded that he could 
not have done very well if he came home looking like that. 
During January and February he helped his brother make 
cement drains for ditches. The talk in Kumrovets was that there 
was no need for a chap to serve a three-year apprenticeship in 
order to make cement drains. 

When he heard his mother say the same thing to his father, 
the youngster felt so hurt that he decided to leave home again. 
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His father, just oflf with horse and cart on one of his Slovene 
wood-gathering expeditions, gave him a lift as far as Reichen- 
berg, from where Josip walked to Ljubljana with ten crowns in 
his pocket. Although he got a very cheap room and ate next to 
nothing, the ten crowns were soon gone and there was no work 
in Ljubljana. So he set out on the snow-covered road to Trieste, 
through mountain and forest, sleeping in barns and sheds. On 
his last night his stable companion, an abnormally inquisitive 
and restless cow, managed to tear his clothes with her horn— 
a disaster. 

There was no work in Trieste either. But Tito got some un¬ 
employment pay from his Trade Union. In those days, he 
recalls, most of the inhabitants of Trieste spoke Slovene, 
although German and Italian were also used. Toward the end 
of February he decided the only thing to do was to hitch-hike 
and walk home again. 

In March he was off to Zagreb once more to look for work. 
This time he was lucky. He had long wanted to work on pre¬ 
cision instruments, and now found just the job he had been 
looking for, in the workshop of one Knaus. Machines working 
to one ten-thousandth of an inch were fascinating to him, and 
he thoroughly enjoyed this job. The pay, too, was good. The 
only fly in the ointment was that his father, who was always in 
debt and being pressed by creditors, used to come to him 
frequently and ask for money. 

Josip found himself in diflaculties again on the ever-vexed 
question of clothes. But he did somehow manage to scrape to¬ 
gether enough to get himself a new suit when he went home at 
Easter. But that only made matters worse, for his parents 
thought he must be well off. The demands for money became 
even more frequent. 

He went on working in Zagreb until the beginning of June, 
1911. By that time he felt he wanted to see more of the world— 
and although he was a good son he admitted to himself that it 
would be rather nice to be working somewhere far away where 
he did not have to give away everything he earned. 
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He went and told Master Knaus that he would like to leave 
him and go further afield. Knaus, who was a good master and 
had worked in Germany and learned the language, urged him 
to go to Austria and gave him two weeks’ wages. Josip took the 
train as far as Ljubljana, where he decided to earn some more 
money before taking a chance on Vienna. There was no job in 
Ljubljana, so he went to Kamnik and took a job in a hardware 
factory belonging to a Vienna limited company. It went bank¬ 
rupt in 1912. 

The manager of the factory then suggested that some 
fifty of the workers, including Josip, should go to Bohemia 
where, he said, workers were wanted at a factory he indicated 
to them at Chenkov. He gave them 100 crowns each for the 
journey. Josip and his mates put in a day sightseeing in Vienna 
on their way there. At Chenkov station they were met by a 
group of Czech workers, who explained that they were on strike 
and that the Yugoslavs had been hired as strike-breakers. 

The Yugoslav workers—all of them young and all Slovenes, 
except Broz and one other, who were Croats—were shocked by 
this news and went with their Czech comrades to the workers’ 
club where, after an exchange of speeches, the Yugoslavs 
declared that they had been deceived and would not go to work. 
The management of the factory saw that they had failed in their 
attempt to bring in strike-breakers and must give in to the 
demands of their workers, who received a rise. The Yugoslavs 
also, of course, got the higher wages and learned much from 
the well-organized workers of the hardware factory at Chenkov. 

The Czech workers and our chaps got on fine after that,’ said 
Tito. ‘We were like a band of brothers. I have never been 
happier in my life than during my stay there.’ 

Czechoslovakia was an advanced industrial country com¬ 
pared with Croatia. Bavaria, where he next found work, was on 
a higher level still. In Mannheim and the Ruhr he saw some of 
the most advanced and modern machines and methods, the 
most eflScient administration and highest technical standards 
existing in the world at that time. 
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By this time Josip Broz, young as he was, was a seasoned 
and skilled worker of wide experience. He had worked at a 
locksmith’s and on precision instruments; in railway and ship¬ 
building yards; and in every kind of engineering workshop in 
Central Europe and Western Germany. 

He saw what the West really could do, and came into intimate 
contact with the German working class and the German Social 
Democratic Party, which at that time was still regarded as the 
leading continental Socialist Party, although Lenin had been 
for some time vigorously denouncing the opportunist and 
careerist elements among its leaders. 

When he had earned enough for the journey and a little to 
spare, Broz left the Puhr for Vienna, where he worked at 
Brickenbau and Viener Neustadt (in the Daimler works, as 
mechanic and test-driver), until he had to report for military 
service, and then again until he was called up. These 
were the years of Italy’s war for Tripoli, and the first and 
second Balkan wars that paved the way to the first world war 
and the collapse and disintegration of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. 

These events, which involved partial mobilizations, rumours 
of war, alarums and excursions, and raised great excitement 
among the working class of the Austro-Hungarian Empire and 
particularly the South Slavs, were the background of Josip 
Broz’s rapid development as a Social Democrat. 

A skilled worker with wide experience of the industrial West 
and Central Europe, and knowing German, the lingua franca of 
the Central European working class from the Baltic to the 
Balkans, was almost bound to be a leader amongst backward 
Croat fellow workers, who were still largely illiterate peasants 
that had drifted into the towns from the land because they had 
to eat. Josip Broz was a twentieth-century worker born and 
brought up in a society just beginning the industrial revolution 
in a semi-feudal political and administrative framework, with 
capital in the hands mostly of foreigners representing the big 
business interests of Austria-Hungary and Germany. 
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The fact that he became a Trade Unionist and at the age of 
twenty, in 1912, an individual member of the Social Democratic 
Party, showed that Josip Broz was already a class-conscious 
worker eager to play his part in the fight for a new order. He 
himself says of this time in his life that he was thinking hard and 
developing rapidly as a Socialist. 

The Croat Social Democratic Party of those days had a 
revolutionary tradition. It was independent but in fraternal 
relations with the Austrian party. Even before entering it Broz 
had been learning the elements of the Marxist social analysis, 
listening to lectures, taking part in study circles and discussion 
groups, and otherwise testing his powers in the Socialist Youth 
League. He played a lot of chess and reached a pretty high 
standard—his game might be described as aggressive and artful. 
He was tenacious and resourceful in defence, bold in attack, 
thought quickly and would fight it out to the last pawn. 

Nor were sports and games forgotten: Josip Broz had always 
been exceptionally hardy and strong, with a well-knit figure and 
small, delicately-shaped hands and feet. He was light and quick, 
had a good eye, a steady nerve and cool courage, and soon 
stood far above most of his companions in physical excellence. 
He was a particularly good fencer and extremely fond of this 
sport. In an all-Army competition soon after his call-up, twenty- 
one-year-old Josip Broz came in second, which contributed not 
a little to his being made the youngest sergeant-major in the 
Army. 

Military service was, of course, part of the routine for all 
able-bodied young males in Europe. When he began his career 
as a conscript, Josip Broz, like his fellows, looked forward to 
returning to his old job in two years’ time, after an interlude 
which he proposed to make as little unpleasant as possible, but 
which he, like almost everyone he knew, regarded as being irk¬ 
some, strenuous and stupid. 

One day in the barracks, looking forward to release in a few 
months, Josip picked up the paper and found that Gallo 
Prinzip, a Bosnian student, had fired at and killed Archduke 
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Ferdinand, the heir-apparent to the Austrian throne, on his 
visit to Sarajevo. Thus was carried out the threat of the Bosnian 
Nationalist conspirators that if the Archduke came to Sarajevo 
as the visible symbol of the sovereignty over Bosnia-Hercegovina 
asserted by the Empire in 1908, but regarded by South Slav 
patriots as usurpation, he would be killed. Then came the 
enquiry that revealed complicity in high places in Serbia with 
the movement that had produced the assassin. There followed 
the Austrian ultimatum, the conciliatory Serbian reply, the 
twelve days of frantic secret negotiations while the world went 
its heedless way on summer holidays, the mobilizations and 
counter-mobilizations, Germany’s encouragement and then 
attempts, too late, when it became clear that Britain meant 
business, to moderate the stand of Austria, the fatal intransi¬ 
gence of the Hungarian Foreign Minister, Count Tisza, Austrian 
guns opening fire on Belgrade across the Sava River, and so the 
world plunging into Armageddon. The metamorphosis of 
worker into soldier had begun and the revolutionary was 
already in the making. 



CHAPTER in 


Worker into Soldier 

★ 

T he world war was also a revolution. It brought about in 
four years developments that would in peacetime have 
required a quarter of a century, by imposing a breaking 
strain on much that was rotten and decrepit, and acting as a 
forest fire on the burning hearts and kindling minds of millions 
who had had enough, who found life as it had become in the 
war unbearable and wanted a change at any cost. 

‘The whole of Europe is filled with the spirit of revolution 
[wrote Lloyd George in his secret memorandum of March, 
1919, to the Big Four at the Paris Peace Conference]. There 
is a deep sense not only of discontent, but of anger and revolt 
amongst the workers against pre-war conditions. The whole 
existing order in its political, social and economic aspects is 
questioned by the masses of the population, from one end of 
Europe to the other.’ 

The greatest and most sudden changes came in the three 
great Empires—the German Reich, the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire and the Russian Tsardom, that governed most and 
dominated all Europe east of the Rhine. In Germany the forces 
of change were arrested on the political level, at the cost of the 
frustrated social revolution turning into capitalist counter¬ 
revolution under Hitler and his big-business patrons. In Russia, 
thanks largely to the genius of Lenin, there was a social revolu¬ 
tion that broke the old order to pieces but kept most of the 
country together on the basis of a profound transformation in 
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the mutual relationships of the races and peoples of the old 
Empire. The old, ramshackle, half-medieval Austro-Hungarian 
Empire exploded and disintegrated under the impact of defeat. 

The processes of decay of the old order were dramatically 
evident in the gloomy forests and craggy mountains of Car- 
pathia, and the black mud and endless rain and mists of the 
Galician plains. Here the forces of the dying Russian Empire 
and the dying Austro-Hungarian Empire, two reluctant dragons, 
faced each other over the months and years, swaying back and 
forth, fighting sometimes, but becoming more and more passive 
as the life ebbed away from the old order. 

Their soldiers had never wanted to fight, and no one had 
dreamed of asking them. They were called up, clapped into box¬ 
cars and hauled to the front, dumb and unprotesting, enduring 
this calamity like so many others in their hard and drab lives, 
with no spark of belief or hope in what they were doing. To¬ 
wards the end matters reached a pitch where, as Marshal Tito 
once told me, parties of fed-up Austro-Hungarian soldiers used 
to slip away through no-man’s-land to enemy territory in search 
of a Russian unit to whom they could surrender. They would 
meet groups of Russian soldiers bound on the same errand. 
The two groups would argue hotly as to which should sur¬ 
render to the other: the Austrians urging their prior claim on 
the ground that they had had enough and could not stand any 
more, and the Russians replying that they had had an even 
worse time and really must insist that they be taken prisoner 
and not the other way round. The only thing they did not do,’ 
said the Marshal, ‘was to come to blows about which should 
have the privilege of being taken prisoner by the other.’ 

To the Croat, Slovene and Bosnia-Hercegovinian peasants 
who had been brought to the front as so much living cannon 
fodder, the hope gradually grew stronger that this time they 
were not going back to be bullied and exploited by the same old 
gentry who, as their commanding officers at the front, were 
either being killed off or losing the power to maintain dis¬ 
cipline. The whole Austro-Hungarian army was sliding into 
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chaos, ceasing to be a military force and becoming a mob of 
men anxious to go home. 

Morale was maintained longest in the artillery because the 
level of intelligence and education was high and the Carpathians 
were less wearying and soul-destroying than the fathomless 
mud and grey days of Galicia. Broz was a gunner but took 
a non-commissioned officers’ course and afterwards was 
attached, first to the 53rd (Zagreb) Regiment and then 
transferred to the 25th Domobran (Honved) Regiment. This 
was a Croat unit, including its officers. 

The colonel of the regiment soon found that Sergeant-major 
Broz was the right man for advanced patrols, reconnaissance 
work, etc. He was put in charge of a platoon of some eighty 
men and took them far beyond the Austrian lines and into 
enemy territory on scouting and raiding expeditions. Tito him¬ 
self says of this period that he enjoyed his independence, being 
thrown on his own resources and having to use his own judg¬ 
ment on his own responsibility. Those who knew him at the 
time say that the twenty-three-year-old sergeant-major took 
endless trouble with his men, looked after them, knew every 
one of them, and won their entire confidence and devotion. They 
were a united team and ready to follow him anywhere. 

But under all this young Broz loathed the war with an 
intensity amounting almost to physical anguish. He hated every 
bit of it, as a very human young man who could never become 
callous to suffering and pitied the dead, as an intellectual who 
found the whole business boring and stupid beyond endurance, 
as a Socialist who saw in it at once the apotheosis and the 
nemesis of capitalism, and as a South Slav who believed it was 
criminal to fight his brother Slavs in Russia. He began to con¬ 
sider the idea of persuading as many of his men as he could to 
join with him in surrendering to the Russians. A Czech soldier 
he met told him of how his unit was planning to surrender en 
masse at the first opportunity. 

But his regiment with others was outflanked and attacked 
in the rear by a Circassian Cavalry Division while holding the 
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front line against Russian infantry. Broz was captured, after 
a lance thrust in the back that just missed his heart and earned 
him thirteen months in a military hospital, in an old monastery 
near Kazan on the Volga River. 

Josip Broz, as might have been expected, used his abundant 
leisure to learn Russian and devour Russian literature—^Tolstoy, 
Turgenev, Dostoevski, Kuprin, Gogol, Gorki, etc. When he 
convalesced he was transferred to the town of Alatir (in what 
was then the Department or Gubernia of Simbir). 

Opposite the war-prisonefs’ camp was a girls’ high school. The 
girls were curious and friendly. They were particularly attracted 
by the charm and humour and striking good looks of twenty- 
four-year-old Sergeant-major Broz, who also, they were pleased 
to find, had learned to speak their language. The daughter of an 
engineering worker banished to Siberia and the daughter of a 
doctor talked with him often through the wires, and began to 
bring him books. He did a lot of his reading with their help. 

But life in a prison camp soon seemed intolerable to the active 
and restless young sergeant-major. Although as a non¬ 
commissioned officer he could not be made to work under the 
rules of the Hague War Prisoners’ Convention, he volunteered 
to go out on field work together with war prisoners who 
were private soldiers. 

He was given a job running a flour mill for some peasants in 
the village of Kalsajev. His ‘bosses’ were three kulaks or rich 
peasants (that is, peasants owning so much land that they used 
to hire labour, as they and their families could not work it 
alone). They gave Josip Broz plenty of time to read and he 
found the three girl schoolteachers in the village glad to supply 
him with as many books as he wanted. He also made friends 
with anti-Tsarist Russians. 

But soon the prisoners were rounded up and sent still further 
east across the Urals into Siberia, to the village of Kungur. (He 
seems to have made an impression there, for just before the 
break with the Cominform in 1948 Marshal Tito received a 
letter from the inhabitants of the village begging him to come 
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and see them again,) Here Broz worked on the railway line, 
acting unofBcially as a sort of foreman for the war prisoners 
engaged on this job. He also did the clerical work and managed 
the correspondence with the Red Cross that was the source of 
food parcels to the prisoners. 

Josip Broz began borrowing books from the workers and 
also making good friends among some of them, visiting them in 
their homes, taking part in their meetings, and generally being 
treated by the Russian workers not as an enemy war prisoner 
but as a comrade from abroad. 

For this, with the first mutterings of the February revolution, 
he was denounced as a suspect to the police by the manager, 
and imprisoned. The real reason, however, was that Josip had 
protested against the section manager and some of his friends 
who had been stealing Red Cross parcels meant for the prisoners. 

With each new language you gain a new soul, says Goethe. 
Learning Russian, absorbing Russian literature, working and 
talking with Russians of widely varying views, backgrounds 
and positions, through all his travels and experiences, twenty- 
five-year-old Josip Broz, skilled worker, active Trade Unionist 
and Social Democrat from Croatia, with a Central European 
and Rhineland background, was entering a vast strange world 
and gaining new insights into humanity. 

He had had some preparation for these experiences. His own 
native language was so akin to Russian that he found learning 
it easy. His strong feeling for the unity of the South Slavs 
stemmed from a wider and vaguer sentiment for the brother¬ 
hood of all Slavs that made him feel not wholly a stranger in 
Russia. 

The Russian peasants were like his own parents and neigh¬ 
bours—but so much more primitive. The peasants he knew at 
home were fiercely tenacious of their plots of land that had been 
handed down from father to son for generations. They had had 
some, although few, political rights and exercised them through 
their own parties in the Austro-Hungarian Empire. In Russia 
the peasants had held the land in collective ownership through 
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the village Mir or Commune, with the medieval strip system of 
agriculture, until the first revolution in 1905, when Stolypin’s 
land reform allowed peasants to withdraw from the Commune 
and buy land from others who did the same, so as to encourage 
the formation of the rich peasant or kulak class. They had never 
had political parties or the right to vote, and were almost 
wholly illiterate. 

The Tsarist police and bureaucracy had a family resemblance 
to the Byzantine Austro-Hungarian ‘Polizei-und-Obrigkeits 
Staat’ (literally ‘Police and Authority State’). But it was more 
brutal and grim, more cruelly holding down the people, from 
which it was separated by an abyss, and governing by the liberal 
use of the big stick. As Lenin wrote about that time: the Russian 
Tsardom was the most backward and barbarous of all European 
states, oppressing more people more savagely than any other. 

Serving on the Carpathian front, young Josip Broz had for a 
long time had a strong sense of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
sinking into coma, of the captains and the kings departing, or 
slowly foundering in the bottomless mud of Galicia. Now that 
he was far in the rear of the vast Russian Tsardom he felt again 
the familiar scent of death and decay in the air. He had the 
sensation of hovering on the brink of some great catastrophe. 
What he had dimly sensed before he was taken prisoner, the 
squalor, disorder and defeatism of the last days of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, came back to him here like a recurrent 
dream, the feeling that the apparently solid crust of things as 
they are was crumbling under the hammer strokes of the war 
and being eaten away from below by revolutionary fires, bank¬ 
ing up and banking up until one day they would break through 
with volcanic force and pour over the world like streams of 
molten lava. 

But here, thousands of miles away, it was even clearer than 
at home that the earthquake and eruption when they came 
would be not the end but merely the end of the old order and 
the beginning of something new. For here, Josip Broz found 
still alive the revolutionary tradition that was dead in most of 
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Europe and lingered on only in distorted forms in the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. 

Marx had written his social analysis and forecasts when the 
echoes of the French Revolution, magnified and broadcast by 
the upheavals of 1848 and the fall of Metternich, were still 
reverberating throughout Europe. In his time the struggle of 
the middle class for power, for democratic and liberal forms of 
government and for the right of national self-determination, 
still held the political stage in all Europe east of France and 
south of Scandinavia. 

Toward the end of Marx’s life the middle-class revolution 
secured substantial but not decisive victories in Italy that were 
to last until they were ended by Mussolini’s capitalist counter¬ 
revolution masquerading as a ‘national’ social revolution. 
Liberalism and democracy established a lame compromise with 
Junkerdom in Kaiser Wilhelm’s German Empire that broke 
down during the Great War. 

But these imperfect victories were sufficient to give capitalism 
an era of prosperity and stability, and to the working class 
possibilities of raising their political status and bettering their 
material condition that falsified most of Marx’s predictions 
about the growing depression and impoverishment of the 
workers and the imminence of revolution. The revolutionary 
tradition faded away in conditions where too few workers felt 
that life was unbearable and despaired of making things better 
through the use of their political rights, to keep it alive. The 
idea of world revolution lingered on in the Social Democratic 
Parties of Europe, but more as an act of piety to the memory of 
the founders of Marxism, as an apocalyptic dream, than as a 
guide to action, still less as an overriding political purpose. Social 
Democratic leaders still made obligatory routine references to 
the world revolution. But their real attitude to the subject more 
and more resembled the story of the bishop who found himself 
at dinner sitting next to a young lady. She showed a most im¬ 
portunate and insistent desire to learn his views on life in the 
hereafter. Finally, the harassed bishop protested: ‘My dear 
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young lady, if you insist, of course I believe we shall enter into 
eternal bliss. But why talk about such disagreeable subjects?’ 

Social Democratic Parties throughout most of Europe tended 
more and more to act as pressure groups extorting social 
welfare concessions from the ruling capitalist class on behalf 
of the workers and backing in Parliament the fight of the 
Trade Unions in the industrial field. In the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire the middle-class fight for democracy and national 
self-determination made so little headway against the rulers of 
the Empire that the Liberal revolutionary tradition became 
virtually the monopoly of the Slav peoples, who, despairing of 
modernizing and federalizing the bureaucratic, semi-feudal 
structure of the Empire dominated by Austrians and Hun¬ 
garians, began to plot and prepare for its disruption. 

But in Russia, Josip Broz in talking with members of the 
anti-Tsarist intelligentsia as well as revolutionary workers soon 
found that the traditions of the French Revolution of 1848, and 
of the Paris Commune, fortified by the teaching of Marx and 
Engels, mingled and survived in a potent revolutionary tradi¬ 
tion. The Liberal aristocrats of the ill-starred Decembrist 
insurrection had been followed by the educational work among 
the people of the Narodniki. The Decembrists were followed by 
the middle-class liberals, who were revolutionaries in 1905 and 
then became the Constitutional Democrats (‘Cadets’). The non- 
Marxist social revolutionaries, working among the peasants 
and dividing into a Right and Left wing, derived from the 
Narodniki. Late in the nineteenth century the Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party was born, to be promptly outlawed and savagely 
persecuted. It had divided a dozen years before the Great War 
into the Bolshevik faction, led by Lenin, and the Mensheviks 
(so called from the fact that the former got the majority, or 
Bolshinstvo, and the latter were in the minority, the Men- 
shinstvo, at the meeting in London at which the split occurred). 
Both factions of the Russian Social Democratic Party were 
Marxist. But the Mensheviks organized on lines similar to those 
of European Social Democratic Parties. Lenin fashioned a new 
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political instrument, adapted to the conditions of the under¬ 
ground struggle in Tsarist Russia: his Bolshevik faction consisted 
of whole-time revolutionaries who subordinated their own 
private lives, family ties, etc., to the decisions and work of the 
Party, and were bound by an iron discipline. They were an 
ilite, an order, rather than a political party. 

This and much else Broz found in his reading and talks. His 
eager mind also conned the experience of the 1905 revolution, 
when Workers’ Soviets sprang up and the name of Lenin 
became widely known in the revolutionary movement. 

The feehng grew stronger and stronger in him that he was 
witnessing the death throes of the old order and the birth pangs 
of the great social revolution, the distant dream of the Social 
Democrats that had come to earth in his time and faced him 
with the formidable choice between retreat and action. 

Thus f^"- had things gone with him when the women 
demonstrating for bread outside Petrograd Town Hall, as they 
had done dozens of times before were joined by the workers 
coming out on strike, as they had also done more and more 
frequently in the last year. Only this time the workers did not 
go back to their factories. They came out again the next day 
and the day after in ever denser numbers, and invaded the 
administrative and residential parts of the town. The police 
could not hold them. The crowd began to attack and beat the 
hated police, and even killed those who did not escape. The 
Cossacks would not charge. Instead, they carefully trotted their 
horses in single file through the crowd. When the troops were 
called out, regiment after regiment mutinied and joined the 
people. When the Guards’ Regiment broke, the Tsardom had 
ended and the day of revolution had dawned. It spread like 
wildfire throughout the country and flung wide the prison doors. 

War prisoners and political prisoners, and often criminals, 
too, were released in that great surge of enthusiasm. A tempest 
of discussion raged through the country so long dumb. Leaflets, 
pamphlets, newspapers and meetings, endless meetings at every 
street corner, in every town and village, thrashed out the great 
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issues that had suddenly sprung out of the earth and loomed 
gigantic when the old order died. 

Young Josip Broz’s mind was filled with hope and joy and a 
sense of wonder. This thing was too big to take in. He must 
listen intently, ask questions, see these new, thrilling realities 
face to face. And so by stages, working his way, he took the 
long road for Petrograd, the fountain head of the forces of 
change, the cave from which issued the winds that were sweep¬ 
ing through Russia and the world. The worker turned soldier 
had begun to change into the revolutionary. 



CHAPTER IV 


The Making of a Revolutionary 

★ 

J osiP Broz found the cauldron of revolution boiling furiously 
in Petrograd. It boiled over soon after his arrival: from the 
beginning the issue had been whether the political revolu¬ 
tion should be followed up by a social revolution, or be held at 
the political stage pending the end of the war and a somewhat 
hypothetical and shadowy Constituent Assembly. The Cadets, 
or Constitutional Democratic Party, who were nominal republi¬ 
cans and the most moderate party tolerated by the Revolution, 
backed by the Allies, wanted, in Stalin’s phrase, a small 
revolution and a big war. The Bolsheviks wanted a big revolu¬ 
tion and an end to the war. The Mensheviks and Social 
Revolutionaries occupied an uneasy middle position, despised 
by both sides for their pusillanimity. Their main desire was to 
share responsibility for power with the Cadets, as they did not 
believe they could handle the situation alone and were afraid of 
being left in the company of the Bolsheviks. 

This conflict took outward shape in the clash between the 
Provisional Government, which evolved from the Duma, the 
old Tsarist semi-Parliament, now defunct, and the Soviets, i.e. 
the workers’, peasants’ and soldiers’ councils. The driving 
force in the Provisional Government was the Cadets, who had 
become a sort of rag-bag for all the more right-wing monarchist 
parties like the Octabrists and others, who had been dissolved 
after the Revolution and represented the interests of the land- 
owners and the old ruling bureaucracy. 

The Mensheviks and the Social Revolutionaries to begin with 
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held the great majority of seats in the Soviets, of which the 
Petrograd Soviet was the moving force. But the Bolshevik 
minority grew steadily and was strong among the workers, for 
unlike the others it knew what it wanted—it wanted all power 
to the Soviets. 

The Provisional Government included some of the right- 
wing Menshevik and Social Revolutionary leaders and was 
officially headed by the enigmatic figure of Kerensky, who stood 
somewhere between the Cadets and the Social Revolutionaries. 

The July demonstrations w ere a march of the armed workers 
demanding all power to the Soviets, an end to the war, and 
peace without annexations and indemnities, the land for the 
peasants, and an eight-hour day—the revolutionary slogans of 
the time. The Bolsheviks had been against the demonstration, 
judging it premature, but when they found they could not hold 
back the Petrograd workers they put themselves at their head. 

The demonstration was broken up by force, there was a 
sharp swing to the Right in the Provisional Government, and a 
short but acute period of persecution of Bolsheviks and Left 
Social Revolutionaries. Lenin fled in disguise to Finland. 

So did Josip Broz, armed with his card as a wounded war 
prisoner. The Finns put him into gaol on suspicion of being a 
Bolshevik. On finding he was merely a wounded Austrian war 
prisoner they let him go. But when he got back to Petrograd the 
Kerensky police arrested him again and sent him back to 
Siberia, Under Allied pressure and as part of the attempt to 
make the Kerensky Government capable of continuing the war 
(an attempt which in a few months broke down and opened the 
door to the Bolsheviks), the war prisoners were being rounded 
up and sent back to the prison camps. Josip had no intention of 
submitting once more to the boredom and frustration of a 
prison camp—things were much too interesting in revolutionary 
Russia. Still less did he propose to go back to Kungiir to put 
himself into the hands of those who had a grudge against him. 
And so on the long journey he managed to escape from the box¬ 
car in which he was confined with other prisoners. 
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He decided to make his way to Omsk, the nearest big town in 
Siberia. Through the increasing excitement he made his way, 
with many adventures and interruptions, slowly, sometimes on 
foot, sometimes in a peasant’s cart and sometimes by stealing a 
ride on a train (festooned with Russian soldiers returning from 
the front, camped on the roofs or standing on the steps and 
buffers of the packed railway coaches). From Sverdlovsk he 
started on the last stage of his journey for Omsk. 

In the meantime, great things had been happening in Petro- 
grad: the Allies had broken the back of the Kerensky regime by 
pushing it into Brusilov’s July offensive that advanced through 
the unresisting Austro-Hungarian army only to break down in 
the mud and forests of Galicia and the Carpathians. The Tsarist 
armies began to disintegrate. At this the Allies decided that 
what was really wanted a military dictatorship and blood 
and iron to make the R. ’an people fight and forget about the 
Revolution. So they put pressure on Kerensky to nominate the 
Tsarist General Kornilov as Commander-in-Chief of the Pro¬ 
visional Government, and then began to plot with Kornilov 
to overthrow the Provisional Government and establish a 
military dictatorship^ That Kerensky himself was probably 
privy to this plot only made the situation more confused. 

Kornilov took what he regarded as his best and most reliable 
troops away from the Petrograd front and marched on the 
capital. Then the Mensheviks and Social Revolutionaries joined 
hands with the Bolsheviks, the Soviets were galvanized into 
action, and the workers used weapon^ that struck both Tsarist 
and Western generals and diplomats as bitterly unfair: they won a 
bloodless victory by first using the railwaymen to send Kornilov’s 
troop trains in all the wrong directions, separating them 
from their artillery and supplies, and stalling them on sidings. 

^ To complete the picture it may be added that when Kornilov started 
his march on Petrograd to overthrow his Government, which was our ally 
and recognized by us, the Allied representatives in Petro^ad called on the 
Government and offered in the name of humanity and m order to avoid 
bloodshed to mediate between the Government and the General whom 
they had encouraged to rebel. For details of these proceedings see Mirror of 
the Past (U.S. edition, Mirror of Diplomacy) by K. Zilliacus. 
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Then they disarmed the minds of the soldiers by explaining to 
them what was happening and how it was proposed to use them 
to kill the Revolution. The soldiers instead killed their oflScers 
and joined the Bolsheviks. Kornilov’s attempted coup d'itat 
was over, and he himself soon after committed suicide. The 
defeat of Kornilov in September was the counterpart of the 
defeat of the Petrograd workers demonstrating in July, and the 
immediate forerunner to the October Revolution and the 
assumption of all power by the Soviets, now firmly in the hands 
of the Bolsheviks. 

Josip Broz arrived in Omsk on the day after the Bolsheviks 
had taken the Winter Palace, In far-away Petrograd Lenin was 
making his historic speech to the Petrograd Soviet, concluding: 
‘Now the power is ours, comrades, and we shall build Socialism.’ 

Broz and the other prisoners who landed at Omsk station, two 
miles from the town, were met by a delegation of grim-looking 
workers. They turned out to be Bolsheviks and questioned him 
closely as to who he was, where he had come from, what he was 
doing there, and so forth. Josip Broz decided that this was a 
time for frankness. He told them he was an Austrian prisoner, a 
worker, a Trade Unionist and a Socialist. They told him that 
was all right and that he should go with them to where they 
were holding a meeting with the war prisoners. He got there in 
time to hear a speech by the local Bolshevik commissar urging 
the German, Austrian and Hungarian workers to join the Inter¬ 
national Red Guard. Josip Broz was one of the first recruits. 
He stayed in this unit until it was attacked in overwhelming 
strength and routed by the Czechoslovak Forces and the 
Whites in the spring of 1918. It was used for guarding roads and 
bridges and the Trans-Siberian railway, patrolling towns and 
villages, and maintaining revolutionary law and order. 

The first stage in Allied intervention was the hold-up in the 
evacuation of the Czech troops: hundreds of thousands of 
Czech soldiers in the Austro-Hungarian armies had surrendered 
en masse and volunteei*^d for units which fought as a separate 
army in the Tsarist forces. After the Revolution they wished to 
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leave Russia, which had made a separate peace, in order to go 
and fight on the Western or Italian fronts. The negotiations 
with the Bolsheviks were diflSicult, for there was no confidence 
by either side in the purity of the other’s intentions, and both 
were probably right. Finally, evacuation of the Czech troops 
through Siberia was decided upon. Trouble began when the 
Bolsheviks tried to disarm the Czech units. This matter could 
probably have been settled if the Allies had not been urging the 
Czechs, who at that time were reckoned as part of the French 
Army and living on pay from France, to stay in Siberia and 
fight the Bolsheviks. The quarrel was therefore seized upon by 
the Czech oflScers as a pretext for capturing the stations in 
which their trains happened to be standing at the time they 
were asked for their arms. 

The Czech forces were far superior in numbers, equipment 
and training to anything the Reds could put up at that time in 
Siberia. When the International Proletarian Brigade was routed 
and Omsk fell, Josip Broz was hidden from the Whites, who would 
have killed him without more ado, by a seventeen-year-old girl, 
Pelagea^ Bielousnova. She soon became his wife. He was then 
twenty-six, but looked twenty. She was blonde and arrestingly 
beautiful (‘So beautiful,’ a friend of Tito’s who knew him and 
his wife well on their return to Yugoslavia in 1920, told me, ‘that 
people used to turn round in the streets and look when she 
passed’). What was at least as important to Josip, she shared his 
fiery faith and could talk with him as an equal about most of 
the many things that he knew or war learning. Her family were 
revolutionaries. 

One of the Czech soldiers in Omsk who knew Josip Broz had 
joined the Czech Legion and denounced him and others whom 
he knew. There was nothing for it but to flee into the steppes— 
the Whites were in control on all the lines of communication to 
Russia, and back through Siberia as far as Vladivostok and 
the Pacific. 

Some forty miles from Omsk lived a tribe of Kirghiz, Mongol 

^ Which Broz shortened to ‘ Polka.* 
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nomads proud of their descent from Ghenghiz Khan, living in 
dug-outs in winter and tents in the summer, reckoning their 
wealth in horses, which provided them with food and leather, 
milk and the potent intoxicant Kumis. ‘It looks and tastes like 
thin Yoghurt with a kick in it,’ Tito told me once, ‘a most 
refreshing, cool drink.’ He described how they made it—bury¬ 
ing mare’s milk in the earth in horsehide bags while it ferments 
is the essence of the process. 

Josip Broz dressed like the Kirghiz, learned their language, 
ran a flour mill for their chief, one Isaiah, who owned 2,500 
horses and was the chief judge in his tribe. Josip found the 
Kirghiz were simple, childlike and honest people. They liked 
him and he liked them. Isaiah knew he was a Communist and 
referred to him proudly as ‘My Bolshevik’ or ‘My Red.’ He hid 
him each time a White punitive expedition arrived looking for 
Reds in general and Josip Broz in particular. ‘They knew I was 
around somewhere,’ Tito told me, ‘and they hunted me like a 
wild beast.’ 

The Kirghiz used to trek for hundreds of miles with their 
herds of horses. Josip Broz rode with them. He broke horses, 
too, for Isaiah. He enjoyed this and won the admiration of the 
Krghiz—good judges—for his horsemanship and daring. In 
the autumn, when the trees were bare and before it became too 
cold, he used to join in hunting wolves on horseback with a 
spear or a club. A timber wolf takes a good deal of running 
down, even on open steppes and through copses of thinly- 
sown birches and occasional scrub. Josip loved the breakneck 
chase and the excitement. He came to the conclusion that the 
Kirghiz’ horses, although nothing to look at, were really pretty 
good. He loved, too, the wild, free life—^the beauty of the birch 
woods, golden in autumn with miles and miles of red berries 
flaming against the brown grass and the white birch trunks, the 
clear autumn sunlight, the air like champagne. He loved, 
too, the sight of the great herd of horses motionless under the 
full moon on a summer night, their backs silver and their 
shadows long and black on the steppe. 
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He would not have been himself if he had not had endless 
arguments with his Kirghiz hosts and friends about everything 
between heaven and earth, including their views on Europeans, 
which were drastic. As the descendants of Ghenghiz Khan they 
felt superior anyway, for after all, look what Ghenghiz Khan 
had done to Russia and Europe! They also accused Westerners 
of being unclean because they ate pork and did not wash 
ceremonially after meals and at sundown. 

This was too much for Josip. ‘You can wash till you are blue 
in the face, but look how uncivilized you are about lice. Yes, 
our peasants have lice too, but they kill them in a decent 
civilized manner, by cracking them between their nails. Your 
women kill them by cracking them between their teeth. I call 
that disgusting.' Tt really was revolting,’ said the Marshal, tell¬ 
ing me' his story, ‘you would come into a Kirghiz yurt and clap 
youi hands and call for tea—trap's what a stranger is expected 
to do when he arrives. The vomen would run about to serve 
you and then squat on their ha* nches watching you eat and 
seeing if then was anything you wanted. Every now and again 
they would dig down in their clothes, fetch up a great grey 
louse and crack it between their teeth so that they were all 
bloody as though they had been smeared with lipstick. It used 
to make me sick—I could not eat my food.’ 

His shaft, he said, struck home; old Isaiah was ashamed and 
gave his women strict orders to lay olf the lice when Josip was 
around. ‘After that I would see them squatting on their haunches 
as usual and without thinking their hands would stray down 
into their clothes again in the old familiar gesture, but then they 
would remember and haul them out again looking guilty and 
without following up the matter, so to speak.’ 

Being young and rash and a red-hot Bolshevik, he also 
engaged in a religious argument with the local mullahs that 
nearly got him a beating. Kirghiz mullahs were treated by the 
rich as their personal chaplains, and retainers, and Isaiah, 
who had a sense of humour and evidently enjoyed ‘leading on’ 
his pet Red, young Josip, once invited him to attend a con- 
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ference of mullahs. Isaiah, who was himself a haji, that is, had 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca, told the assembled mullahs that 
the man before them had seen much of the world, for he had 
been to Constantinople and seen the Padishah. This was entirely 
untrue, for Josip had never been to Constantinople or even 
heard of the Padishah. But he had to follow Isaiah’s lead, par¬ 
ticularly as the statement had created a sensation among the 
other hajis. They asked him to tell them what he knew. 

On being pressed, he offered to oblige by telling them some¬ 
thing about their own religion that they certainly had not 
known before: Mohammed, he said, was a young shepherd 
who got tired of minding other people’s sheep and thought he 
would like to have a lot of his own. He had a friend, another 
shepherd, who felt the same. Nearby there was a great hole in 
the ground, an old quarry or something of the sort. Mohammed 
spread rumours that he had been in converse vvith Allah 
who had told him that he was going to send aim aivine 
laws that would fall from heaven at that place t a certain 
time. 

Great crowds arrived and stood around the quar’-y to see this 
miracle happen. Meanwhile, Mohammed had instructed his 
friend to hide at the bottom of the quarry with a parchment 
copy of a book he had made, containing the text of what is now 
known as the Koran. Up above, Mohammed had an identical 
copy but with blank pages. This parchment scroll he attached 
to a rope and lowered down, telling the crowd that God would 
miraculously and instantaneously fill it with His word, which 
he, Mohammed, would then draw up and give to the people. 
Mohammed’s friend changed the scrolls quickly as instructed, 
so that when Mohammed pulled up his scroll of parchment, lo 
and behold! it was closely written from end to end with a code 
of conduct for good Mohammedans. 

Then Mohammed told the crowd that God had further 
revealed to him that the place where this had happened was too 
holy ever to be trodden by human foot and therefore they must, 
through their united efforts, roll a great black rock that was 
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Standing by into the hole to fill it up, so as to protect it for 
ever from human desecration. This the crowd did, and so 
Mohammed’s friend perished and was unable ever to give 
him away. 

The mullahs, who had been listening to this story with in¬ 
creasing astonishment and disapproval, loudly expressed their 
disbelief and indignation. ‘All right,’ said Josip, ‘you say you do 
not believe me. But you saw the big black stone when you went 
to Mecca, didn’t you?* They had to admit they had. ‘Well, there 
you are.’ "Shaitan, shaitan' (‘Dog, infidel, devil’) shouted the 
mullahs and hajis, advancing threateningly. Isaiah had quite a 
job saving his brash protdg^ from the consequences of his 
robust sense of humour. 

After the flight from Omsk, Josip Broz had lost touch with 
his wife. So as soon as he could come out of hiding he began to 
look for her, first in Omsk, then in the surrounding villages. For 
she too had had to leave the town when the Whites came, being 
much too well known and conspicuous to be safe. But there 
were rumours that she was in hiding in a village somewhere in 
the neighbourhood. The search was long and fruitless, and 
Josip was near to giving up—^when one day, in a small village, 
he met her walking down the street. By that time the civil war 
and intervention were over except for mopping-up operations. 
The period of reconstruction had begun. 

The next few months brought fresh experiences and new con¬ 
tacts. But they were above all a period of hard thinking before 
taking a great decision: his wife, his passionate interest in the 
Revolution, and the fact that as a highly-skilled worker and an 
ex-Red Guard he was much sought after and could have had 
any number of responsible and interesting posts, all drew him 
to stay in the Soviet Union. 

In those days the international tradition was very strong, not 
only in the nascent Communist Party, which made little or no 
distinction between foreign and Russian members, but in the 
older Social Democratic Parties. Russia was the homeland of 
Socialism, and Josip Broz, because he was a worker and a 
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Socialist, was entitled and invited to regard it as his country. 
But he had an old-fashioned love of home which no amount of 
Socialist internationalism could weaken. For him the choice 
was made subconsciously long before he took his decision: he 
must go back to his own people and his own country to carry 
the torch of revolution. Besides, he was eager to see how all the 
vast changes and upheavals were working out in Croatia, now 
free at last from the defunct Austro-Hungarian Empire and an 
integral part of the triune kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes (in which the Bosnia-Hercegovinians, Montenegrins 
and Macedonians were included). 

After he had decided to return there was still a period of wait¬ 
ing, during which returning ex-war prisoners were gathered 
into convoys and loaded into box-cars that, after interminable 
delays, were assembled into trains that wound their slow and 
halting way over weeks and sometimes months to Europe. For 
Josip Broz this was a period of reflection and digestion, a time 
to analyse and bring order and clarity into the overwhelming 
mass of experiences that had been heaped on him in the eventful 
years of the Revolution. 

Young and unknown, he had not met any of the first-rank 
leaders of the Bolshevik Party—Lenin was a legendary figure 
of whom he read in the newspapers and perhaps heard at one or 
two meetings. He had not been on the inside when decisions 
were taken. But he had taken an active part in great events and 
been present at the innumerable hot arguments and discussions 
that raged up and down the land for months during the period 
between the first and second Revolutions and to a lesser degree 
in the years that followed. 

He had seen the reality and inveteracy of class conflict 
summed up in the period of ‘dual power’ and the final clash 
between the Soviets and the Provisional Government: the Men¬ 
sheviks and Social Revolutionaries went to extravagant lengths 
in the attempt to soften the transition and to find some ground 
for compromise with the propertied classes. But the latter’s 
condition for national unity was to postpone land reform and 
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to continue the war. The peasants refused to fight any longer, 
and instead went home and took the land—they voted with 
their feet, as Lenin said. Nor would the bourgeoisie give up the 
annexationist secret treaties. They made a great parade of 
loyalty to the Allies, but as Bruce Lockhart, the British Govern¬ 
ment’s Consul-General and agent in Moscow at the time, wrote 
in his memoirs: 

‘There were, in fact, no Russians who thought of any other 
interests than their own or of any other front than the civil 
war front once the Bolshevik revolution had started. This is 
not anti-Russian prejudice. It is plain common sense. An 
Englishman or a German, situated in similar circumstances, 
would have had the same thoughts and the same mental 
reactions. If there were Russians who accepted the English 
formula of restarting he Eastern front and who talked of the 
sanctity of their oa^h to fight until victory was assured, they 
did so, consciously subconsciously, with their tongues in 
their cheeks. The oa‘= aim of every Russian bourgeois (and 
99 per cent of the so-called '‘loyal” Russians were bourgeois) 
was to secure the intervention of British troops (and, failing 
British, German troops) to re-establish order in Russia, sup¬ 
press Bolshevism and restore to the bourgeois his property.’ 

Miliukov, the leader of the Cadets and the grand-master of 
the gathering forces of the counter-revolution, admirably gave 
the example by first sticking to the secret treaties and de¬ 
nouncing any attempt to make peace in the name of loyalty to 
the Allies, and then at last turning to the Germans for help. But 
the Allies, too, regarded the forces of Imperial Germany, which 
we had been fighting, as their ally against revolution in Russia, 
which had been on our side in the war: in the Armistice negotia¬ 
tions the Germans were ordered to withdraw immediately from 
the territories of the Western Allies, but just as imperatively 
commanded to keep their forces in the Russian and Baltic 
territories they had seized. General Foch, the French Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Allied forces, even ordered German 
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troops around Odessa, before the Annistice had been signed, to 
co-operate indirectly with the Allied forces that had begun 
intervention. 

At the crucial stage of the war, when the Germans were 
withdrawing troops from the east and sending them to the 
west preparatory to the great March, 1918, offensive that 
reached Amiens and nearly broke through to the sea, the Allies 
rejected Lenin’s offer, which their representatives in Moscow 
unanimously told them was genuine and should be accepted, to 
fight the Germans if the Allies would stop intervention and help 
them train and equip the Reel Army. With his usual brutal 
candour, Lenin told Bruce Lockhart that he had no more use 
for the Allied capitalist bandits than he had for the German 
bandits and would not be allied with either. But the German 
bandits were a worse danger so long as they stood ii: Russian 
territory, and if the Allies would help him drive them out he 
would work with them for that purpose, because it coincided 
with his own. In this instance the interests of winning the inter¬ 
national war against Germany were clearly sacrificed to the 
class war against the Russian Revolution. 

The Bolshevik papers poured scorn on the Allied pretences of 
being concerned with the welfare of the Russian people and not 
interfering in the internal affairs of the country. They were 
bitterly indignant at the claim that by stirring up, prolonging 
and aggravating civil war they were activated by humanitarian 
motives. As Bruce Lockhart wrote: ‘Intervention intensified the 
civil war and sent thousands of Russians to meet their deaths. 
Indirectly it was responsible for the Terror.’ 

General Groves, the Commander of the American inter¬ 
ventionist forces in East Siberia, recorded in his memoirs: 
‘There were horrible murders committed, but they were not 
committed by the Bolsheviks as the world believes. I am well 
on the side of safety when I say that the anti-Bolsheviks killed 
one hundred people in Eastern Siberia to every one killed by 
the Bolsheviks.’ 

These lessons were not lost on the receptive mind of Josip 
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Broz. They strengthened his burning conviction, fortified by the 
bitter experience of many years, that capitalist democracy, so 
far as the workers were concerned, was mostly sham and 
humbug, and that there were no limits to the cruelty and 
treachery of capitalists when their class power and privileges 
were at stake. As Lenin wrote in one of his articles at the time: 
‘The capitalists are behaving just as we always said they would.’ 
So they did—the restraints and decencies of democracy might 
influence the conduct of governments at home in Western 
countries. But they certainly did not inhibit their international 
behaviour in Russia or Europe after the first world war, and 
were not much in evidence in the countries in which Josip Broz 
had lived and worked in his formative years. 

Broz was given the job of looking after the returning ex-war 
prisoners in his convoy. On arrival in Stettin he asked the 
convoy to divide up according to nationalities and destinations, 
for he had in his charge Serbs, Croats, Germans, Hungarians, 
and others. It was a reasonable request. But two Serbs, one 
from the Vojvodina, abused him bitterly and asked him whether 
he thought that they were going to let themselves be run by 
Bolsheviks even here. That was a foretaste of what awaited him 
at home. 



CHAPTER V 


The Path of Revolution 

★ 

J osiP Broz, now twenty-eight and married, came home 
from revolutionary Russia to find Europe apparently still 
trembling on the brink of revolution. But, in fact, the first 
shock had been weathered and the European Revolution was 
already on the ebb. 

This was partly due to Allied intervention, which used every 
form of political pressure, the economic weapon of giving or 
withholding food supplies to starving populations, and military 
occupations to defeat the social revolution. This policy, which 
developed into a ‘Western Union’ (Locarno), the appeasement 
of Fascism and the rearmament of Germany, ended in pro¬ 
ducing not democracy and peace but Fascism (that is, capitalist 
counter-revolution) and the second world war. 

But the failure of the Revolution was also due to deep-seated 
weaknesses in the working-class movement. The war, by com¬ 
pressing the developments of a quarter of a century into four 
years, had at a bound brought Social Democratic Parties from 
the position of pressure groups to that of the holders of power 
in societies where the old order had broken down, and of 
leaders in a revolution they had not made and of which they 
were afraid. The German and other Social Democrats adopted 
the same policy as the Mensheviks and Social Revolutionaries 
in Russia—‘Democracy first, then Socialism.’ 

That is, they argued that the first step was the adoption of 
advanced democratic political constitutions, without disturbing 
the foundations of the social order. To do this they must 
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co-operate with the ‘liberal’ capitahst parties. After that, the 
people could use their votes to elect governments that would 
give them as much Socialism as they wanted. 

In practice it did not work out like that. Marx may or may 
not have been right in arguing that with the doubtful exception 
of the United States, England and Holland (and Lenin said that 
the exceptions no longer existed), capitalist democracy could not 
be used, even where it had existed for centuries, to bring about 
fundamental social change. For when it came to the point, the 
army and police commands, judges, teachers, civil servants, the 
whole apparatus of the State, would put their loyalty to the 
class from which they were recruited before their loyalty to a 
Government elected by the workers. Hence the need for revolu¬ 
tion, the overthrow of the Capitalist State and the setting up in 
its place of a Socialist State, that is, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, defined by Marx as ‘Government of the great 
majority, by the great majority and for the great majority.’ 
That doctrine has not yet been decisively tested in an advanced 
Western democracy. 

But experience showed that it was certainly true that in 
countries where there never had been a middle-class revolution 
or where it had stopped half-way and made a social compromise 
with the semi-feudal rule of a landowning aristocracy, the 
propertied classes, who had lost their dominant position by 
defeat in war and a political revolution, would not play the 
game according to the rules of democracy: smarting at their 
defeat, they were bent on getting back their power and felt no 
loyalty at all to the paper constitutions imposed on them at the 
end of the Great War. In Eastern Europe liberalism was rotten 
before it was ripe, and political revolution proved abortive 
unless accompanied by at least a measure of social revolution. 

Whereas Social Democratic Parties were still thinking as 
pressure groups and in bondage to more or less shortsighted 
and opportunist Trade Union movements, and therefore failed, 
one working-class party in the world had worked out a tech¬ 
nique for the transformation of society and had thought 
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realistically in terms of winning and wielding power—namely, 
the Bolshevik faction of the Russian Social Democratic Party. 
But it had been fashioned by Lenin for the peculiar conditions 
of Tsarist Russia and was quite inappropriate to Western and 
even Central European society. 

Although Lenin had repeatedly declared that the workers in 
each country must find their own path to revolution and that 
the Russian way would be quite different from the German, the 
German from the English, and the English from the French, 
etc., the Communist International insisted from the first on a 
high degree of unanimity and centralization: it had been 
founded on the assumption that the Revolution would cither 
spread or go down. It rejected the consultative principle of the 
Second International and went all the way in internationalism 
by pledging the constituent parties to accept the majority 
decisions of the Comintern. The Executive of the latter was given 
far-reaching powers to dismiss or appoint leaders, and otherwise 
to interfere in the internal affairs of all Communist Parties. 

For a time the issue hung in the balance: the Right wing in 
the Social Democratic movement, including the great majority 
of the British Labour Party, the Swedes and Danes, and a 
minority of the French party and the German Social Demo¬ 
crats, who had supported their governments in the war, formed 
the Second International. Other parties, such as the Independent 
Labour Party in Britain, the Independent Socialists in Germany, 
Norwegian, Austrian and Italian Socialists, were in the so- 
called Two-and-a-Half International at Vienna. 

The Left, including the bulk of the French Socialist Party, 
the Spartacists in Germany, sections of the Italian party and the 
great majority of the Balkan parties, went Communist and 
joined the Third International. It looked as though the latter 
might win the allegiance of most of the European working class. 

It failed for two reasons: first, because, contrary to all 
expectations, the social revolution survived in Russia but failed 
in the rest of Europe. The result was the development by Stalin 
of the doctrine of ‘Socialism in One Country’ and the con- 
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version of the Comintern into an instrument for imposing the 
Soviet Communist Party’s views on the parties of other 
countries. Those views tended more and more to identify the 
interests of the revolution and of the world proletariat with 
the national interests of the Soviet State as viewed from the 
Kremlin. 

The second reason was that in spite of all attempts through 
the device of Lenin’s Twenty-one Conditions and the pressure 
and guidance of the Comintern Executive to make Communist 
Parties in Central and Western Europe identical in organization 
and outlook with that of the Soviet Union, the conditions were 
too different for the attempt to succeed. The Communist 
Parties, too, tended to become pressure groups competing with 
the Social Democrats by putting forward bigger and better 
demands for concessions from the powers-that-be on behalf of 
the Trade Unions and the workers. This condition changed 
only slowly and piecemeal as Fascism ended the brief run of 
democracy in large parts of Europe and produced authoritarian 
Police States in which a revolutionary conspiratorial under¬ 
ground leadership became a necessity if the workers were to be 
knit together for the struggle. 

But these were long-term trends, and in 1920 the outcome 
still appeared in doubt and the hopes of Communists and 
revolutionary Socialists were high. In the dismembered sections 
of what used to be the Austro-Hungarian Empire the situation 
was particularly acute. 

In Hungary the social revolution had triumphed and the 
Bela Kun Government was in power—^until broken by Allied 
withholding of food supplies and encouragement of a Rumanian 
invasion. The result was the White Terror and dictatorship of 
Admiral Horthy that lasted until it joined Hitler in the second 
world war and shared in his defeat. 

In Austria the issue hung in the balance until Allied pressure 
and threats combined with curtailing anti-socialist economic 
aid turned the scale. 

In Slovenia, Croatia and Bosnia-Hercegovina economic life 
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was at a standstill. These territories had been part of the system 
of production and exchange of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
and were now mere economic wreckage. Their peoples had been 
bled white by the burdens and losses of the war. Returning war 
prisoners pouring into the country, and the threat of famine, 
complicated the problem. Nine out of ten industrial workers 
were unemployed. The few who could find work in Serbia, 
which had been trampled and fought over by the contending 
armies and devastated from end to end, were earning wages of 
2i to 3 dinars a day for unqualified workers and 5 to 6 dinars 
for skilled workers, at a time when a kilogram (2.2 lb.) of 
bread—and bread played, and still plays, a very large part in 
the diet of Yugoslav workers—cost 1J dinars, with the price of 
other foods in proportion. At the same time there was black 
marketing and profiteering on a gigantic scale. 

It was not surprising that between 1918 and 1920 there were 
numerous large and determined strikes, which were repressed 
with the utmost savagery. Striking railwaymen were mobilized; 
the troops fired on strikers, killing fifteen, at a demonstration 
near Ljubljana, etc. 

Nor is it surprising that the propertied classes were frightened 
out of their wits by the mood of the workers and peasants. 
Unity of the South Slavs after the war was in any case a fore¬ 
gone conclusion. But it was now brought about in a panic, the 
propertied classes of the former Austro-Hungarian South Slav 
provinces sending frantic appeals to the Serbian King to take 
over their countries and send troops as quickly as possible. 

Serbian and French troops acted as the executive army of the 
King and the clique of generals, bureaucrats and businessmen 
who constituted the upper class of Serbia, and consolidated 
their power over the whole of Yugoslavia. The Constitution 
adopted at Vidovdan ratified this de facto situation and estab¬ 
lished what was virtually a Pan-Serb dictatorship under a 
veneer of democracy. 

The workers had been slower to adapt themselves to the new 
situation. But the Trade Unions north and south of what had 
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been the frontier between Austria and Serbia joined into one 
Yugoslav Trade Union organization. 

The Serbian Social Democratic Party convened a conference 
with the other Social Democratic parties at Belgrade in April, 
1919, at which the whole Serbian, Bosnia-Hercegovinian and 
Dalmatian parties, the overwhelming majority of the Croat and 
Slovene parties, and most of the politically organized workers 
from the Vojvodina, Macedonia and Montenegro combined in 
the Socialist Workers’ (Communist) Party of Yugoslavia, which 
promptly joined the newly-formed Third International. The 
Slovene Social Democratic Party stood out for a time, but most 
of its members came in at the Second Congress of the new Party 
held at Vukovar in June, 1920. 

Josip Broz had returned in September of that year, but spent 
the first few months finding out what was happening and 
settling down after his long and eventful absence (although he 
joined the newly-founded Communist Party of Yugoslavia in 
October). He had been arrested as a suspicious character on 
crossing the frontier—another sign of the shape of things to 
come—but was quickly released and arrived in Zagreb still 
wearing his papakha or Russian lambswool cap, with a five- 
pointed dent in front showing where he had worn the Red Star 
as a member of the International Proletarian Guard in the 
Soviet civil war. But the next day he turned out in a felt hat. A 
friend who had met him on arrival, asked what he had done 
with his superb Russian headgear: ‘Nechu da budem Karneval’ 
(T don’t want to make an exhibition of myself’) said Josip. 

Work was not easy to get, but workers with Josip Broz’s skill 
and experience were still so rare that he found jobs, first in 
Maribor and then in Zagreb. He also resumed membership of 
his Trade Union and after entering the newborn Communist 
Party was promptly assigned to organizing strikes. Josip took 
such an active part in the great strike of 1921 that he, together 
with other Trade Unionists and Party members who had shown 
their hand, was dismissed. 

He next found work at Bjelovar, little more than a village, 
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where he stayed for five years (January, 1921, to end of 1925) and 
was given an important assignment in the Bjelovar-Krizhevats 
sector to prepare for the elections. He did a first-class job recruit¬ 
ing and training Party and Trade Union members, and in propa¬ 
ganda among the electorate. His sector was indeed accounted 
the best organized and showed the best results in the election. 

The Party went into the election with the programme that 
had been drawn up at the Yukovar Congress—a programme, as 
Tito, then Secretary of the Party, told the Fifth Yugoslav Party 
Congress in 1948, that contained enormous errors and showed 
that the Party was only at the teething stage. It pledged Yugo¬ 
slav Communists to turning Yugoslavia into a Soviet Republic 
(not in the sense of being part of the Soviet Union but of a 
republic governed by councils known as Soviets, based not on 
territorial constituencies, but on production units such as 
factories and collective farms); the creation of a national Red 
Army, the expropriation and socialization of production and 
trade; the protection of labour (i.e. social legislation); the 
nationalization of houses and flats; the socialization of hospitals, 
sanatoria, public baths and chemist shops; compulsory school¬ 
ing for children of both sexes; separation of Church and State; 
the cancellation of debts and freedom from taxation. 

This programme, Marshal Tito pointed out in his Report to 
the Fifth Congress of the C.P.Y.,^ said nothing about the 
nationality question. But a resolution of the Congress on the 
political situation and the tasks of the Party declared that it 
‘Stands for the defence of national unity’ which committed it to 
total misunderstanding of the nationality issue. It was equally 
confused and wrong-headed in its approach to the question of 
the land and the peasantry, for it spoke of socializing the great 
estates and at the same time of handing them over to peasants’ 
councils, leaving the question open of whether these peasants’ 
councils would give any land to the poor peasants. Finally, the 
programme and the resolution talked about freeing the workers 
from taxes and putting the whole burden on the rich, while at 

^ Communist Party of Yugoslavia. 
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the same time they spoke of appropriating and nationalizing 
production, that is, of liquidating capitalism, abolishing the 
rich—a total contradiction. 

The Party was severely persecuted before the election: there 
were wholesale arrests, confiscation of literature, suspending of 
newspapers, etc. But it carried no less than fifty-eight seats in 
the Parliament and won the Municipal Elections in Belgrade, 
Zagreb, Nish, and a number of other big towns. The Minister of 
the Interior, Milorad Drashkovich, was a fanatical enemy of 
the Communists and had abused his wide powers to fight them 
during the election campaign and to ‘cook’ the election results 
against them. At the end of December, 1920, on the eve of the 
election, he issued a ‘proclamation' which was quite illegal, for 
it was never submitted to Parliament, visiting any subversive or 
Communist agitation by members of the Party or Trade Unions 
with thirty days’ imprisonment. 

After the elections, when the Communists asked him to let 
them take over the administration of the cities where they had 
won the majority in the Municipal Elections, he told them with 
brutal candour: 'Do you think J would be fool enough to hand 
over the power to you Reds, so that every time w^e have foreign 
visitors in the capital they will be greeted by workers’ demonstra¬ 
tions, red flags, and all that sort of thing? I won't do it. You 
say the power is yours because you won the election—all 
right, try to take it and see what happens to you.’ He kept 
the old Town Councils in being and ignored the election results. 

This was too much for some of the more hotheaded members 
of the infant Communist Party. They forgot about Marxist 
discipline, the necessity for mass action, condemnation of indi¬ 
vidual terror tactics, etc., and went back to an older Balkan 
tradition: a Party member threw a bomb at Minister Drashkovich 
and killed him. 

The Government promptly introduced a ‘Law for the Defence 
of the State’ that outlawed the Communist Party and imposed 
drastic penalties going all the way to death sentences for Com¬ 
munist activities. 
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A member of the Novisad group of the Party, one Stajich, 
then threw a bomb at the King, but failed to kill him. This led to 
the expulsion of the Communist Deputies from Parliament and 
to an epidemic of arrests. The reprisals indeed were so severe 
that they left the Communist Party practically without leaders. 

Tito, as Secretary of the Party, drawing the lessons of those 
years in his 1948 Report, said that essentially the Party from 
1920 to 1928 was gradually adjusting itself to the conditions of 
fighting as an illegal underground party and movement, savagely 
persecuted throughout most of this period and later. The 
fundamental weakness of the Party was its heritage from the 
former Social Democratic Parties that had combined to found 
the new Party. It was this heritage that accounted for the 
Party’s excessive confidence in Pa.-liamcntary action and bour¬ 
geois legality, and for its slowness in building up a powerful 
underground organization beginning with factory and work¬ 
shop cells and going up to the top. The evil of faction fights and 
the wrong attitude toward the peasantry and the problem of 
nationalities were other serious fiiults. 

In 1918, 1919 and 1920. Titc told the 1948 Party Congress, 
most of the conditions were present for making a revolution 
possible. By 1921 the chance was passing. The favourable 
conditions were: 

(1) The tremendous impression made by the October Revolu¬ 
tion in Russia. 

(2) The Hungarian Revolution. 

(3) The arrival home after the collapse of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire of whole Croat regiments asking for 
Communist leadership and red flags in order to fight for 
a Soviet system in Yugoslavia. 

(4) The fact that the Communist Party at that time had 
60,000 members and that there were 300,000 workers 
organized in the ‘Class’ Trade Unions. 

(5) The peasant risings in Croatia, where the peasants were 
seizing the land of the big estates, forming political 
organizations, etc. 
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(6) The weakness and fear of the bourgeoisie and the fact 
that the greater part of the Serbian troops could have 
been won for the Revolution. 

But the Party at that time was quite incapable of seizing this 
chance, of giving the necessary leadership. It still had con¬ 
fidence in bourgeois legality, although at that very time Lenin 
was writing: ‘The class struggle is rising to the pitch of civil war 
over most of Europe and America. In such conditions Com¬ 
munists cannot believe in bourgeois legality.’ 

The worst difficulty of the Communist Party during 
these years was the fighting between different factions. It was 
mostly confined to the leaders in the Central Committee, 
but they tended to bring into the fight the Trade Union 
branches and local Parties. As early as the beginning of 
1920 the Central Committee began to split into quarrelling 
factions on fundamental issues, such as their analysis of 
the political situation and the strategy and tactics of the 
Party. This developed into dissension over the right policy on 
nationalities, policy toward the peasants and Trade Unions, 
etc. These issues became increasingly mixed with person¬ 
alities and quite unprincipled jockeying for leading positions, 
not only in the Central Executive but in various working-class 
institutions. 

The long quarrel over the correct policy toward the rights of 
the different nationalities in Yugoslavia may serve as an 
example of how inveterate and bitter was this faction fight. As 
early as 1922 the Yugoslav Party was criticized at the Second 
Conference in Sofia of the Balkan Confederation of Communist 
Parties, by the representative of the Comintern present at this 
meeting, for their wrong attitude on thequestion of nationalities. 
This attitude varied between regarding Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes as one nation, leaving Macedonia and Montenegro 
out of account altogether, and the view of the leader of one 
faction, Sima Markovich, that national differences were simply 
a quarrel between capitalists from the different parts of the 
country that could be settled by revising the Constitution, and 
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that it was not a question that could be solved only by a 
proletarian revolution. 

At the First Party Conference in Vienna in 1922, the Right 
defeated the Left on this issue by thirteen votes to eleven, upon 
which the Left walked out of the room. They turned up again, 
however, at the Second Party Conference, held in Yugoslavia 
in December, 1923. The Left acknowledged the right of nations 
to self-determination up to and including complete separation 
from the parent state. Only the Left in the leadership of the 
Yugoslav Communist Party, however, accepted this policy— 
although it was accepted by the whole of the rank and file of 
the Party and also of the Independent Workers’ Party of Yugo¬ 
slavia (the latter had been set up by the Communists in January, 
1923, in order to have a ‘legal’ party. It did well in the 1923 
elections, but was in its turn outlawed in 1924, chiefly because 
of its attitude on the nationality issue, which was the sore point 
of the regime). 

Only after Stalin himself, at the fifth plenary session of the 
Executive Committee of the Communist International, had 
sharply criticized Sima Markovich for his attitude on the 
nationalities issue did the Right wing in the Yugoslav Com¬ 
munist Party leadership give way and at any rate in words 
accept the nationalities policy already adopted by the great 
majority of the Party. 

At this time Josip Broz was not yet senior enough to play any 
part in making policy in the Party. But he became known as a 
good Trade Unionist and organizer who could be trusted with 
important assignments. The Party would tell him to take a job 
in such-and-such a factory in order to form a Communist cell 
and Trade Union branch, and organize the workers to fight for 
better pay and conditions. This usually ended in a strike and in 
a dismissal of the ringleaders, including Josip Broz, who was 
then moved on to a fresh assignment. The tasks given to him 
grew in importance as his value became more widely recognized. 

He and his wife lived at that time in a small cottage in the 
village of Veliko Trojstvo. She bore a stillborn child soon after 
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their arrival from the Soviet Union, then a son who grew up to 
lose his arm at Stalingrad fighting in the Soviet Army in the 
second world war, and then a daughter who died at the age of 
two, and still another son, who died when only eight days old. 

Josip drew the suspicions of the authorities on himself by the 
constant journeyings from one place to another which were 
necessary in his work as organizer and agitator, but could not 
be explained in terms of his job or on personal grounds. In 1924 
he was arrested and from then on was a marked man. 

Even at that early stage Josip Broz, his Party comrades noted, 
not only held his own in the theoretical field with the best of 
them and was indeed better read than most, but possessed 
extraordinarily wide experience, was a shrewd judge of men, 
and would take any amount of trouble to help and train a new 
comrade. From Bjelovar, where he was dismissed from his job 
and arrested in 1924, he returned to Zagreb. The Party 
suggested he take a job at the shipbuilding yard at Kraijevica, 
a small town at the bottom of a bay at the northern tip of the 
Adriatic. It was a picturesque little place. Grey cliffs and green 
stone pines contrasted with the blue, clear water of the Adriatic 
and the gaily-painted houses of the little town. The shipbuilding 
yard stood just outside the town, surrounded by pine woods. 

One day Anton Shtefanich, one of the dock workers, was 
going back to town along the shore when he met a strange 
worker who said he was looking for a job. His accent revealed 
that he was not a local man. He said he came from Zagreb and 
was a mechanic. 

Shtefanich introduced him to the manager, who hired him; 
he also got him a room with his mother, who had a small 
cottage up the hill. After a few days the new hand, whose name 
was Josip Broz, began to talk to his fellow workers about the 
need for organizing a proper Trade Union to stand up for their 
rights: not only was their pay miserable, but the company was 
several weeks in arrears with their wages and falling further 
behind all the time. He also began to hand around pamphlets, 
books and fly-sheets. The workers read them and passed them 
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on secretly, for if anyone had been caught in possession of one 
it would have been a police matter, where a beating and a prison 
sentence was the least he could expect. 

Josip Broz founded a Communist cell amongst his mates and 
took the lead in organizing them in his union, the Croat Metal 
Workers’ Union (corresponding to the A.E.U. in England). 

There was one young worker who used to take his violin and 
steal out along the cliffs. The green pines, the grey rocks, the 
clear blue water, the wind and the clouds, solitude and peace— 
they soothed and healed him after the dust and clatter of the 
factory. It was here he liked to play. Many times on coming to 
his favourite nook on the cliff top overlooking the bay he would 
find a worker sitting nearby reading a book or making notes or 
just gazing over the water, thinking. ‘That chap must be like 
me,’ he thought, ‘he likes it out here.’ They would nod and 
smile to each other—but neither was in a mood to talk. 

One summer evening he saw this same man in a glade in the 
woods with a group of other workers, some of whom he knew. 
They told him this was Josip Broz, who was telling them about 
the workers’ struggle in other lands, about Lenin, about the 
great October Revolution, about the country where the workers 
had won and were building Socialism. 

‘Little Phil’—he is still called that, although now half deaf and 
half blind from fearful maulings at the hands of the Royalist 
police (‘We’ll knock the Communist vapours out of your silly 
head,’ they used to say as they beat him), and prematurely bent 
and grey from twenty months in an Italian death camp—was 
awed. He doffed his cap to this man who had such mysterious 
knowledge and went his way. But at the same time he wanted 
to come and hear what he had to tell about his fellow- 
workers all over the world. 

A couple of days later he came on the group again, sitting 
under the pines talking. This time he got over his shyness and 
joined the group. He was fascinated by what he heard. 

After a few such meetings he decided he too could help. Next 
time Josip Broz came with his mates for a political talk he met 
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them proudly with his violin and struck up the Internationale 
(he had rehearsed it in secret). 

Inspired by his own playing and the applause of his comrades, 
he told Broz: ‘Oh, how I want to play loudly, go through the 
town playing so that everyone can hear.’ ‘Don’t worry, the 
time will come when you shall,’ said Josip Broz. ‘One day the 
Communist Party is going to call on all the workers to rise and 
fight the great battle for freedom.’ 

‘Broz used to like talking about politics most of all, but he 
enjoyed listening to the violin too,’ says Little Phil, talking of 
those days. 

He was often to think in the years to come of what he had 
heard from Josip Broz. He remembered clearly his remark 
about the coming fight when he joined the Partisans. As he says 
to-day: ‘In those days men like that were very rare. We had 
never seen such a man. We loved him.’ 

He was captured and spent a dreadful twenty-two months in 
the ‘death house’ of Volterra, in Italy. After serving this part of 
a twenty years’ sentence the Italian capitulation in 1943 freed 
him and he returned broken in health to his home, which was 
then under German and Ustashe occupation. One day ‘Aunt 
Mima,’ Anton Shtefanich’s mother, came to him mysteriously: 
‘Phil, do you know who Tito is?’ 

‘Of course I know—he is the man who is leading our fight.’ 

‘Yes, but do you know him?’ And Mima, looking up to see 
no one was about, pulled out a little photograph. ‘That is Tito. 
Don’t you know him?’ 

Little Phil took one look: ‘Why, Aunt Mima—that is our 
Broz.’ 

After that when they heard Fascist propaganda say that Tito 
was a man of mystery whose real name no one knew because he 
was a Russian paid by the International to lead the Communist 
bandits, the old hands at Kraljevica would smile mysteriously 
and nod to each other—they knew who he was. 

Josip Broz gradually became known as a first-class ‘rank-and- 
file’ man. He would take endless trouble with new recruits. At 
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Kraljevica he spent months educating and training some of the 
most promising young workers. He was always looking for 
likely youngsters. A worker himself, he understood his mates, 
and always said that you had to know them to realise what 
good stuff human beings can be. 

Josip Broz’s activities culminated in a ten-days’ strike that 
brought the management to their knees and got the workers 
their back pay—after which Josip Broz and the other ringleaders 
were dismissed, contrary to the agreement the management had 
made. The police invaded their homes, someone gave away 
Josip Broz’s part in the business, illegal pamphlets and literature 
were found and Broz was given a seven months sentence and 
some of his fellows six, as well as being manhandled by the 
police, who tried to get them to inform on their fellows. 

‘He was always very careful—he never forgot that spies and 
gendarmes were after him. He was always warning us to be 
careful and telling us what precautions to take,’ said one of his 
old mates at Kraljevica, telling of the strike. ‘But some of us 
were not careful enough, and one or two could not stand up to 
what the police did to them after they were arrested.’ 

After Josip Broz had done his work and lost his job at Kral¬ 
jevica, the Party sent him to the railway works at Smederevska 
Palanka to found a Trade Union branch and a Party cell. He 
got a job as a mechanic, was elected at the head of the list of 
shop stewards, organized the workers and got a Party cell 
going. At about that point the management, representing the 
French shareholders who owned the Palanka factory, found 
out enough about what he was doing to dismiss him, and he 
reported back to Zagreb for a further assignment. 

By 1926 Josip had become the Secretary of the Zagreb Party 
and of the Croat Metal Workers’ Union. He was now a leader 
on the regional scale and beginning to be known even beyond 
the limits of Croatia. The Zagreb Party and Trade Unions 
became the best organized of all the regional units. Moreover, 
they began to take a strong line against the curse of factions and 
dissension in the Party. Even Stalin’s intervention, although it 
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had bludgeoned into silence the Right-wing minority in the 
Party who opposed its radical policy on the nationahties issue, 
had not ended this crying evil After the Third Congress of the 
Party, at Vienna in 1926, the quarrels broke out afresh and 
reached such intensity as to bring about splits both in the Party 
and in the Trade Unions. The Right-wingers even tried to get 
their Left-wing opponents into trouble at Trade Union meetings 
by provoking them to statements in the presence of the police 
that would have meant arrest. 

These quarrels hamstrung the Party and the Trade Unions at 
the very time, 1926-28, when the economic situation began to 
worsen, wages were falling, unemployment was growing, and 
the workers began to fight back in a series of big strikes. 

The discontent among the rank and tile was growing, and 
soon the Zagreb Party was taking a line of its own of the most 
determined opposition to factions and splitters, whether they 
called ti'cmselves Right or Left. I'he Zagreb Party Regional 
Committee called a Zagreb Party Conference for the end of 
February, 1928. Attempts were made by leaders coming all the 
way from Belgrade to influence the choice of delegates to this 
Conference. But in vain—Josip Broz was not standing any 
nonsense, and would not let anyone interfere with the choice of 
the rank and file on the spot. Then there was a split in the 
Regional Committee of the Party: all agreed to condemn the 
splitters on the Right. But a powerful group opposed any con¬ 
demnation of the ‘Left’faction. A majority and a minority report 
were submitted to the Conference, which consisted of thirty- 
two delegates. Aftei a prolonged discussion it adopted the 
minority report of the Regional Committee condemning both 
the Right and the Left splitters and factionists. The Conference 
also appointed delegates to report to the Comintern on the 
troubles of the Yugoslav Communist Party and to request their 
urgent and energetic help to put an end to the faction fighting 
before it put an end to the Party. 

After hearing the Zagreb delegation, the Executive of the 
Comintern sent a so-called ‘open letter,’ which was secretly 
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distributed to the entire membership of the Yugoslav Com¬ 
munist Party. The letter said that: 

‘A Party which in the post-war years 1918-20 led the great 
majority of the working class of Yugoslavia, a Party which 
had tens of thousands of members in its ranks, which con¬ 
trolled big and powerful Trade Unions, which led a large 
part of the peasantry of Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia and 
Macedonia, which in the Constituent Assembly represented 
a group of nearly sixty Deputies, that Party in the post-war 
years has shown most disastrous signs of losing its influence 
over the masses, has lost its formerly strong position in the 
big factories and workshoos, and has dropped in membership 
to about 3,000. The number of Trade Unionists has also 
fallen, and to-day is only about 2 per cent of the working 
class of Yugoslavia.’ 

The blame for this state of affairs was put on the quarrels of 
the different factions. But the Right in the Party maintained 
their positions and only capitulated at the Fourth Congress of 
the Party at Dresden in the autumn of 1928, where both factions 
were excluded and a new leadership, mostly of workers, was 
chosen, with Djuro Djakovich, the Organizing Secretary of the 
Central Committee, as its leading figure. But he was caught and 
beaten to death by Rovalist gendarmes in 1929. After that the 
leadership fell back into the old evil of faction fights and rival 
groups that had cursed it ever since the Party came into 
existence. 

Meanwhile, things had gone from bad to worse in Yugo¬ 
slavia as a whole—the economic situation was steadily moving 
toward a crisis. The Pan-Serbian dictatorship and Police State 
met with continued resistance from large sections of the com¬ 
munity and from the subject nationalities, particularly the 
Croats. Under the leadership of Stepan Radich, a Croat 
Republican Peasant Party was formed which secured enough 
votes to elect a large number of M.P.’s who, however, boy¬ 
cotted the Yugoslav Parliament. Finally they were induced to 
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withdraw the word Republican from their title and to take their 
seats in Parliament, on the understanding that some concessions 
would be made to them. Instead, a Government supporter con¬ 
cluded a debate with the Peasant Party by pulling out a revolver 
and shooting both the Radich brothers and two other leaders of 
the Party, killing two and badly wounding the other two. That 
led to riots and street fighting in Zagreb. A wave of horror 
and indignation swept throughout the country. 

More and more the democratic and liberal elements in the 
country were uniting in something like a Popular Front against 
the regime that neither intimidated them nor won them over. 
The illegal Communist Party was not accepted by them as a 
partner and could never make up its mind whether to come for¬ 
ward independently or merely follow the lead of the united 
Opposition. 

Josip Broz found his jobs increasingly interfered with by his 
political activities, and his political activities more and more 
disturbed by hairbreadth escapes from the police, arrests and 
persecution of one sort or another. 

In 1927 he was arrested in Zagreb and taken, first to 
Kraljevica and then to Ogulin for investigation as a 
Communist. He was released on starting a hunger strike. 

He did not know then why he was arrested. But when he was 
again arrested and taken to Bakar, he realized that he had been 
betrayed by one of the workers at Kraljevica. He and six other 
prisoners were loaded with chains and driven by the police 
along the shore. The groups they passed dared not make any 
demonstration—but the fishermen in the bay waved to them. 

Back in Ogulin again from Bakar, Broz wanted to know why 
he had been arrested and flung into prison, and complained 
bitterly of the rats and bugs in his cell. Not getting any satis¬ 
faction, he started a hunger strike again. 

On the sixth day the Chief Justice of the District Court in 
Ogulin, an old Liberal, and father of the present Communist 
leader and ex-Partisan and intimate friend of Tito, Vladimir 
Bakarich, President of the Croat People’s Republic, came to see 
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for himself what sort of a person his hunger-striking young 
prisoner was. Bakarich asked the starving young man why he 
would not eat. Josip, weak but indomitable, told him that it 
was barbarous and uncivilized to keep human beings in such 
filthy holes, that he could not and would not stand it, and that 
he demanded either to be tried or released at once. 

Bakarich knew that the Liberal press had been writing about 
the mysterious disappearance of Josip Broz, the Secretary of 
the Zagreb Metal Workers’ Union, and were saying they feared 
that the police were going to kill him. And so after a long dis¬ 
cussion he promised that in a week’s time his prisoner would be 
either tried or released to prepare his own defence in freedom. 
In the meantime he begged him please to stop the hunger strike 
because it might kill him. ‘People who fight sometimes die,’ 
replied Broz. 

Then old Bakarich told him that if he were the head of the 
Communist Party he would forbid Communists to take their 
own lives because Communists needed people who could stand 
any amount of hardship—resolute people, men of iron. Broz 
said, never mind, he was not going to eat unless he was let out 
or tried—and finally carried his point. On receiving Bakarich’s 
assurance, he promised he would begin to eat again. Old 
Bakarich told him: ‘You must not eat the prison food—I will 
send you some soup from my home.’ He did, and in a week’s 
time kept his word and released the prisoner, as even by Royalist 
police-state standards there was not a good enough case to 
warrant putting him on trial. 

In May, 1928, Bioz was imprisoned for three weeks. He was 
arrested again in June but escaped and look part in the bloody 
demonstrations and riots, barricades and shooting in Zagreb 
that followed the murder of Radich in Parliament. As Secretary 
of the Zagreb Party he took a leading part in these events, and 
procured and distributed arms and munitions to the fighting 
workers. 

The police were on his tracks again and cornered him at the 
Trades Union headquarters. But Broz jumped out of the first- 
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floor window plumb on to a table loaded with pork (there was 
restaurant on the ground floor. The cook used to cut up the 
meat outside the kitchen window). 

A little later, however, four plain-clothes men who had been 
lying in wait for him sprang out as he passed along Vinograd 
Street and seized him by the arms and round the body—T was 
surprised and overcome before I could do anything,’ said Tito 
to me. They searched his flat and wanted to know where the 
bombs in it came from. He said the police had put them there to 
frame him—but, as Marshal Tito said to me with a chuckle: 
‘They were mine all right.’ 

I asked him if it were true that he had been tortured while in 
prison. ‘No,’ he said, ‘they tried to break my spirit with all 
kinds of insults and humiliations, because they knew that the 
best way to wreck my morale was to hurt my pride. They were 
really quite ingenious. I discovered long afterwards that the 
prison governor had written a report to Belgrade saying what 
kind of a man I was, and suggesting all kinds of ways of trying 
to make me lose my self-respect as the best way of breaking 
down my resistance. Of course, when they caught me they tried 
to make me talk: they kept me from sleeping for eight days by 
not letting me lie down, keeping me under a glaring electric 
light, prodding me when I fell asleep in a chair, and then taking 
me out from time to time to have the same questions asked 
again and again for hours. I refused to speak at all—just sat 
and looked at the man who was putting the questions. Then 
one of the policemen would get impatient—^pick up a chair or 
something and hit me. My head and chest and arms were all 
black and blue. But there was nothing to it really—not what 
you could call torture.’ 

When eight days of this kind of treatment had failed to break 
down the defiance of this still young Communist worker—Josip 
Broz was by now thirty-six—he was put into gaol before coming 
up for trial. The authorities knew he was a fairly important 
Trade Union oflicial and suspected he must have a pretty 
responsible position in the Communist Party. But his silence 
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made it impossible to get a scrap of evidence. In his prison cell 
Josip had time for reflection. He felt that this was it. This time 
he was in for something pretty serious, and anyway, things 
could not go on like this much longer: the Party to which he 
was giving his life was in a bad way and getting worse. No 
physical suffering or exhaustion could weaken his resolution. 
His stout heart was proof against anything the regime could do 
to him. But he felt he must think things out and make a 
decision. 

The evil of sectional quarrels in the Party was bringing it to 
the edge of disruption and extinction. Morale in the Party was 
at a record low level. Why had things come to such a pass? 

As a good Marxist he could not entertain the romantic idea 
that there was something turbulent and violent in the Balkan 
soul, that his countrymen were born rebels, human material too 
stubborn and refractory to discipline and organize. No, human 
nature was fundamentally the same everywhere. It was a matter 
of cultural and political traditions: Yugoslavia was made up of 
such very different elements, at so many stages of develop¬ 
ment, some of them separated by 1,300 years of history, with 
the Turks pulling the southern half one way and Central 
Europe and Venice tugging at the other. Hence the difiiculty 
of a right attitude on the question of nationalities. 

Then the Yugoslav Communist Party had been founded in a 
hurry from very different elements out of the quite separate 
Social Democratic Parties of the widely diverse territories that 
came together after the first world war. The Social Democratic 
heritage was uneven and difficult to adapt to the conditions of 
Royalist Yugoslavia, that is to an acute class struggle conducted 
by an underground party in a pretty savage and vindictive 
police State (although with rare streaks of liberalism and, often, 
the saving grace of inefficiency). 

There was also the difficulty of adjusting the relations of the 
illegal Communist Party and its semi-legal or legal Trades 
Union and other organizations to the Democratic and Liberal 
Parties and groups that were in opposition to the regime. The 
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latter would not admit the Communists as allies, and there was 
division in the Communist Party as to how far and on what 
terms it was desirable to work with them as contrasted with 
going forward independently. 

Then again, there was the relation of the Party to the Comin¬ 
tern. The latter intervened decisively to rescue the Yugoslav 
Party when its state of chronic crisis had brought it to the verge 
of disruption. Like all Communist Parties, the Yugoslav Com¬ 
munists regarded the Comintern as their supreme authority, a 
court of appeal v'hose intervention they solicited at critical 
points. But at the same time, the interference of the Comintern 
was not always happy and its mere existence contributed to the 
evil of faction: the quarrelling faction leaders often competed 
for the favours of the Comintern by blackguarding and mis¬ 
representing each other to that body and boosting their own 
merits. Again, the leaders whom the Comintern appointed 
sometimes merely added a new faction to those already in 
existence and created fresh causes of dissension, because they 
were people »\'ho had spent a large part of their lives in the 
Soviet Union, were not known to the rank and file of the 
Yugoslav Party, and were more Russian than Yugoslav in their 
outlook, 

‘So long as our Party was told from outside what it was sup¬ 
posed to do and how it should do it, we had a weak, small 
Party torn by internal quarrels and factions, and separated not 
only from the broad masses of the people but f rom the majority 
of the working class,’ said Marshal Tito in his speech on 
workers’ management to the Yugoslav Parliament on June 26th, 
1950. It is unlikely that Josip Broz, lying in his prison cell 
awaiting trial in 1928, thought that thought to the end at the 
time. But he must have had some inklings of that sort, sup¬ 
pressed out of loyalty to the Party but rankling somewhere deep 
inside. 

The number of trained and educated people was very limited. 
The working class was still largely composed of illiterate 
peasants who had come into the towns because they were tired 
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of starving and kow-towing to landlords in the country. They 
were warm-hearted, fierce and courageous people, always ready 
to resist and fight, good friends and bad enemies. They were 
direct and democratic in their personal relations. In short, not 
people* to be bullied or run by authority. Fine people, the salt of 
the earth, but difficult, requiring patience and wisdom to 
educate into the ways and problems of the modern world. 

At this point Josip Broz’s reflections took a more cheerful 
turn: he knew the rank and file, none better, and they were 
sound. The Communist Party had survived and done much 
good work in spite of its leaders. That was a tribute to its 
humble members—the rank and file were sound at heart and 
there were healthy elements in the Party. It was a matter of 
getting -he right kind of leadership. Thai would taKc time—it 
could be done only bit by bit. 1 he immediate thing to do was to 
give a boost to the Party’s morale Perhaps he could do it if he 
were man enough to seize the chance that might come in his 
hour of trial, 

Josip Broz asked the lawyer defending him, ore Politejo, if 
he could speak for himself. The lawyer said he could talk for 
five hours if he liked. 'All right,’ said Broz, ‘you go ahead and 
defend the other accused. I shall defend myself ’ 

He chose a strange defence, namely, preparing a speech 
which gave the story of his life from his earliest childhood (one 
can imagine what his countrymen and many in other lands 
would give to have that speech to-day—it would be one of the 
most interesting human documents on record). But logically 
the decision was not as strange as it seems at first sight: for, to 
this peasant turned worker the trial was not of a criminal sub¬ 
mitting to the laws of society. It was a counter-attack, in the 
course of the long fight between a handful of the rich and 
powerful, and millions of ordinary men such as he. All his 
life, and in the lives of his father and mother and their fathers 
and mothers, as far back as memory could reach and as far 
round in the world as he could see, were the many poor and 
oppressed and the few who flaunted their luxury and insolence. 
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How he hated them, the contrast between their lives and those 
of the workers he knew, and among whom were so many of the 
finest human beings he had ever known. All this he wanted to 
tell the court and the world, to explain why he was a Com¬ 
munist, why he and his Party were proud that they were leading 
the workers and the peasants in this great and glorious fight, 
this bloody and terrible struggle which one day they would win 
to make a world in which the poor would come into their own. 

Of course, the judge ruled him out of order when he began to 
speak of his childhood, and of course he was ruled out of order 
again when he took up the tale from the point where he began 
his activities as a Communist. Broz grew more and more angry 
with each interruption, and finally, furious, asked the judge: 
‘All right, do you want me to talk about your Radical Party?’ 
(the Government Party, of which the judge was a member, and 
that had an evil reputation in the eyes of democratic and liberal, 
let alone Communist, opinion throughout Yugoslavia.) 

The judge did not like that. He was taken aback by the 
prisoner’s boldness. Every interruption, every recall to order, 
seemed merely to raise Josip Broz’s defiance to a higher peak. 
The court gasped when he shouted: ‘I do not recognize the 
authority of this court. You are apnlying a law that has no 
validity because it was never submitted to Parliament. This is a 
court of tyranny and usurpation. You and your court are 
nothing to me. T do not recognize any authority but that of the 
Communist Party, to which I am proud to belong.’ 

‘If you say once more,’ said the judge, ‘that you do not 
recognize the authority of this court, your sentence will be 
aggravated by punishment for flagrant contempt of court.’ 
‘That is your business, not mine—I told you I do not recognize 
your court or you or the tyranny in this country that calls itself 
the Government. I am a Communist.’ Then Broz turned to the 
public in the court and began an impassioned speech. He had 
to be dragged back to prison by the police. 

The Zagreb Novosti of November 8th, 1928, reporting the 
trial, says that ‘Josip Broz is by all odds the most interesting 
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personality in the trial. His face has something of those faces 
that remind one of steel. His light grey eyes look through his 
glasses very coldly, but energetically and calmly. In his case, 
perhaps, his attitude towards the court is not just a pose, for he 
has in truth already been pretty much persecuted, condemned 
to prison, and so forth, for his beliefs. The public in the packed 
court obviously knew how uncompromising was Broz’s faith, 
for during his questioning there was dead silence and strained 
attention.’ 

Miroslav Krlezha describes him in those days as looking like a 
half-starved intellectual—thin, with long hair, high cheekbones, 
hollow cheeks and very bright eyes behind glasses. The face of 
a fanatic and a poet on the gaunt frame of a worker—that is 
what life had made of Josip Broz, the peasant from Kumrovets. 

The scenes in the court and his ringing challenge to its 
authority were printed in the Liberal papers of Zagreb and 
elsewhere, together with his sentence—five years, and another 
year for the time he had not yet served at Ogulin. The lawyers 
reckoned that if he had not defied the court he would probably 
have got off with a year or eighteen months. Afterwards Josip 
Broz explained to an intimate friend that he had done this 
deliberately; he knew it would mean several years in gaol: ‘But,’ 
he said, ‘our Party needed to be shown that it was a proud and 
glorious thing to be a Communist, that the Party is worth all 
the loyalty and devotion of its members and worth going to 
prison for too, without cringing to the bourgeoisie or trying to 
get let off lightly by pretending respect for their police and 
courts.’ 

In the Royalist Police State the rule of law was as much a 
fiction as democracy: the courts were simply the judicial arm of 
the regime, used for its political purposes as much as the police. 
It was logical, therefore, for Broz to turn his appearance before 
the court into a political demonstration, an act of defiance 
against the powers that be and a profession of faith in 
Communism. 

That was an act even more courageous than it seemed. For it 
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meant not only many years in prison but the end of Broz’s 
marriage—and he must have foreseen that it would probably 
mean that: Josip’s six-year sentence fixed the attention of the 
police on his wife. She too was a Party member (of course, 
secretly) and was in any case suspect as Broz’s wife and a Soviet 
citizen. With her Russian accent and remarkable beauty she 
was a difficult person to hide. The Party decided that it was too 
dangerous for her to stay in the country. She and her little boy 
were smuggled out and back to the Soviet Union. He grew up 
to fight in the Soviet army and lose his arm before Moscow, 
and is now back in his native country. But the marriage 
foundered during that long separation. 

Although it was the last thing he thought of, it is an odd fact 
that Josip Broz’s act of courage and self-sacrifice probably 
saved his life. For a few months later, in January, 1929, the 
Royalist regime, frightened by the increasing discontent on the 
one hand of the workers and the peasants in the first throes of 
the great slump, and on the other by the increasing resistance 
of the Croats and of liberal and democratic parties and sections 
of society against the Pan-Serb dictatorship and Police State, 
threw overboard the last vestiges of democracy and openly 
proclaimed a dictatorship. 

The democracy of post-war Yugoslavia had always been a 
sham: the Vidovdan Constitution after the war had left all real 
power in the hands of the King, who could among other things 
dissolve Parliament at will and was answerable to no one for his 
acts. It further provided in general terms for freedom of speech, 
press and secret and direct vote, general suffrage, etc., but went 
on to attach conditions and make exceptions that left the door 
wide open to the most monstrous abuses. 

The proclamation of the dictatorship was followed by an orgy 
of reprisals and terror against the Communist Party, during the 
course of which a hundred leading Communists were simply 
murdered by the police and over a thousand flung into gaol for 
a period of years. Practically the entire leadership was wiped 
out, either by slaughter or imprisonment, and the Party sur- 
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vived only as scattered remnants with no central guidance. If 
Broz had not been in gaol at the time, he would almost certainly 
have been among those killed by the police. 

In his eyes, the most important thing of all was that he had 
succeeded in what he set out to do: his Homeric defiance of the 
court and the regime had raised the morale of the rank and file. 
‘What a man,’ they said, ‘this chap is not afraid, anyway—he is 
showing them.’ Those who had known Josip Broz, and they 
were many, would boast to their fellows and tell tales of him. 
From that moment many in the Party began to think of him as 
a national leader. 



CHAPTER VI 


Leadership and Preparation 

★ 

J osiP Broz began to serve his six-year prison sentence in 
1928, when the Weimar Republic was still alive, the League 
of Nations was still functioning and capitalist society still 
felt relatively safe. He came out when Japanese aggression was 
in full swing, Hitler was in the saddle, the Disarmament Con¬ 
ference and the League of Nations had collapsed, and capitalist 
society, which had been badly shaken by the Great Slump, was 
recovering only with the help of an arms race that Stalin the 
previous year had predicted was bound to end in another 
war. At home the dictatorship officially proclaimed by King 
Alexander on January 6th, 1929, was becoming steadily more 
oppressive and tyrannical as the economic situation worsened 
and the opposition to the regime grew, and was leaning more 
and more heavily on the Axis powers for support. 

It was becoming clear that the Great Slump had been a turn¬ 
ing point in history: the dividing hne between the post-war era 
and a new pre-war era. The policy of the Western powers, based 
on the need to preserve the old social order and to make it 
work, had seemed to succeed until 1929. True, the Russian 
Revolution had not been crushed, in spite of Mr. Churchill’s 
best efforts. But it had been weakened and was being held at 
arm’s length and sealed off from Europe by a cordon sanitaire 
of anti-Communist regimes established and kept going with 
Western help. Locarno had brought Germany into the Western 
anti-Soviet combination. 

The slump changed all that. It meant the breakdown of the 
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post-war reconstruction effort, based on the idea of going back 
to 1913.^ It meant a split in the camp of the preservers of the 
old order between the Fascist powers and the democracies, and 
raised again the spectre of social revolution. 

The policy of the Soviet leaders in this situation had evolved 
through several phases: first, they believed that their revolution 
would soon spread in Europe. When that hope faded, they 
believed Asia was on the brink of revolution. When that hope 
was killed by the split between the Communists and the 
Kuomintang in China, they settled down to base their policy on 
Stalin’s slogan—‘Socialism in one Country.’ They fought for 
recognition, non-aggression and trade treaties, first with their 
neighbours, then with other countries; made an agreement with 
defeated Germany at Rapallo, and offered to enter the League 
of Nations if there were equality between the great powers and 
the small through all seats on the Council being made elective 
by the Assembly and no obligation to apply sanctions against 
an aggressor. 

After the slump and the rise of Fascism they came to the con¬ 
clusion that the capitalist world was now divided into the 
democracies who were ‘satiated’ powers and merely wanted to 
hang on to what they had, and the Fascist regimes, that were 
aggressive because they wanted a redivision of colonies and 
markets in the world. The Soviet Union must ally herself with 
the Western powers that wanted peace, against the aggressions 
of the Fascist regimes. To do this she must enter the League of 
Nations and strengthen its collective security obligations. 

Internally, this policy corresponded to the drive by Kirov, 
the Secretary of the Leningrad Regional Committee of the 
C.P.S.U.^andregardedasafavouriteof Stalin for the succession, 
seconded by Gorky, for a liberalization of the regime. Kirov’s 
argument was that the Stalin line had won; the collectivization 
of the farms was a success and the 1933 harvest had been good; 
the opposition, both Right and Left, had lost all support in the 

^ For evidence that this was indeed the basis of post-war reconstruction, 
1919-29, see / Choose Peace (Penguin), pp. 51-52, by K. Zilliacus. 

® Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
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masses; there were only scattered remnants left of the classes that 
opposed the regime. At the same time the external danger from 
Fascism was growing. Hence the need for broadening the base 
of the regime by reconciling the opposition and the intelligentsia 
(non-Party Bolsheviks) and producing a democratic constitution. 
Kirov further argued, interestingly enough, that if the Soviet 
Union wanted to be the ally of the Western democracies it 
would be an advantage if her regime were more in line with 
theirs, i.e. more democratic. 

On the plane of Communist Party relationships, the Seventh 
Congress of the Comintern, in Berlin in 1935, adopted the new 
line, of which the chief protagonist was the Bulgarian Dimitrov, 
then Secretary of the Comintern. It stressed the need for 
Communist Parties in all countries co-operating with Social 
Democrats, Liberals, and all genuinely anti-Fascist and demo¬ 
cratic elements in the community to form a common front 
against Fascism and aggression, and to form an alliance between 
die democracies and the Soviet Union. At the same time the 
Comintern decided to allow more autonomy to its constituent 
parties. 

This was the launching of the Popular Front strategy of the 
Communist Parties everywhere. It was applied with varying 
degrees of honesty and intelligence, but was treated by most 
Social Democratic Parties most of the time as being merely the 
old attempt of the Communists in a new form to infi^^rate and 
capture the rank and file of the parties they were wooing. 

Even at this stage the Soviet analysis suffered from over¬ 
simplification, from excessive preo' ^upation with Governments 
and Foreign Offices and great powers, and under-estimation of 
the part that could be played by the working class and small 
states. The situation became worse after the Soviet Government 
found that the Western powers preferred the risks of appeasing 
the Fascist regimes to making an ally of the Soviet Union in 
order to resist Fascist aggression. 

The Soviet leaders then jumped to the opposite conclusion, 
namely that the Tories would always put class before national 
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needs and would never fight Hitler, or would merely make a 
show of fighting and would use the first opportunity to make a 
separate peace at Soviet expense if the U.S.S.R. allowed herself 
to be drawn into the war. Hence the sudden and radical reversal 
of Soviet policy that took the form of the Hitler-Stalin Treaty 
of friendship and non-aggression that had not a little to do with 
precipitating the war, for it gave Hitler the feeling that he could 
defeat the West with no fear for the security of his rear—and 
then, but only then, turn on the U.S.S.R. 

It must be admitted that the Soviet Union had had plenty of 
provocation in the policy of the Western powers: they sur¬ 
rendered one position after the other, allowed their enemies to 
combine, rearm and overrun and absorb tl eir potential allies, 
one by one, until what was impossible became inevitable. 
They w^ould have nothing to do, in Spain or the Balkans or 
Czechoslovakia or Poland, with the liberal and democratic 
forces that were wholeheartedly anti-Axis. That would have 
meant standing by international law and the Covenant in 
relation to the Spanish Republic and encouraging the forces of 
the Left, that were against the prevailing regimes in Eastern and 
South-Eastern Europe—a policy that had its risks and dis¬ 
advantages, but might have headed off the second world war. 

Instead, they tried to do deals with the Fascist powers, pro¬ 
tecting British imperial interests and Western Europe and 
turning Hitler east; they tried to draw Mussolini into an alliance 
against Hitler; on the same principle they flirted with reactionary 
elements in the Balkans, including Yugoslavia, that they believed 
would be pro-Ally or at a pinch pro-Mussolini rather than pro- 
Hitler. ^ 

During the years when the world was passing through the 
Great Slump and turning from a post-war into a pre-war world, 
Josip Broz was using his long stretch in prison to learn and 
prepare himself for what he would face when he was free again. 
For the Yugoslav Communists had a way of turning prisons 

^ See Tito and Goliath, by Hamilton Fish Armstrong, for an account of 
Anglo-American dealings of this sort in Yugoslavia. 
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and concentration camps into schools for Communist education 
and propaganda. 

Josip Broz served his six years in Lepoglava, except for one 
year of hard labour in Maribor (with a fifteen-hour working 
day), for his contacts and propaganda among the workers at the 
power station in Lepoglava where he had been sent to work. 
His chief contact was a girl—a schoolteacher—who was a Party 
member. He could have escaped from there, but did not do so 
because it would have meant worse treatment for his comrades 
left behind. 

There was a flourishing Marxist-Leninist school at Lepo¬ 
glava. The senior member was Mosha Pijade, the Nestor of the 
Yugoslav Communist Party. He came of a well-to-do Jewish 
professional-class family in Belgrade, and when still a student 
had decided to become a painter. He studied for seven years in 
Paris and Munich and showed great promise, when the first 
world war converted him to Communism. He was caught in the 
first wave of anti-Communist reprisals and spent fourteen years 
in prison, painting, translating Karl Marx into Serbian, learn¬ 
ing languages, and training the young idea as it came along. 
One day a shy young man with a dark lock hanging over his eye 
and a violin under his arm came through the door. It was 
Edward Kardelj, later the leader of the Slovene Communist 
Party, Foreign Minister and Deputy Prime Minister. He was a 
fellow student of Josip Broz at the Lepoglava school for Com¬ 
munists. Still another member was the Bosnian, Cholakovich, 
now also a leading member of the Government. 

There were eight members of the Lepoglava study group. 
Broz read Marx’s Das Kapital and various books on dialectics 
and political economy, as well as the works of bourgeois 
economists. Cholakovich at that time was working in the prison 
administration and used to teach in the school at night and on 
Sundays. The others used to read and discuss their books all 
day. They got them in various ways, mostly through one of the 
prisoners in on a criminal charge, who kept the prison stores 
and used to smuggle them in books secretly. 
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They kept their library under the floorboards. Some books 
were displayed openly on shelves. They trusted to the fact that 
the prison warders would only look at the covers and first few 
pages of a book: the prisoners took the covers off* their Marxist 
books and sewed them into the covers and first few pages of a 
novel. They chose classical works that were safe, being too dull 
and highbrow to appeal to the prison warders, and so obviously 
respectable as not to arouse their suspicions. They had a whole 
library of such books. They were never discovered, because it 
never once happened that any warder looked beyond the first 
twenty pages. 

In Royalist Yugoslavia, as in Tsarist Russia, political 
prisoners were allowed certain privileges, such as seeing and 
talking with each other and reading books—and, unless they 
were guilty of some transgression while in prison, freedom from 
compulsory labour. 

When Josip Broz came out of prison he had further leisure 
for reflection on the state of the world, the country and the 
Communist Party, and the part he was called upon to play. For 
he was banished to his native village of Kunirovets. His father 
had sold their old home and gone to another village, in one 
more attempt to ease the load of debt that he bore all his life. 
Josip had no one he could talk to and nothing to do. 

He had to report to the police within twenty-four hours of 
arrival. The police station was in the same building as the office 
of the Chairman of the County Council. It is a little white house 
on a hill in the middle of the valley, with the mountains on both 
sides and a glorious view of the whole length of the valley. One 
summer evening the Chairman of the County Council, a local 
Deputy to the Croat Parliament, who was a well-to-do peasant, 
a carpenter by trade and a Social Democrat (secretly) by con¬ 
viction, was sitting out on the porch enjoying the view and the 
cool peace of the evening, when a stranger came up the hill and 
hailed him. ‘He had beautifully polished brown English shoes 
and a well-cut English lounge suit, a nice tie and shirt, and a 
handkerchief to match sticking out of his pocket. I noticed his 
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hands were white and well-kept, too,’ said ex-County Council 
Chairman and ex-Deputy Jurak, telling me this story in Kum- 
rovets. ‘He asked for the chief of police. I told him he was away 
in the next village. He said he would wait. We began to talk. It 
got late, and I suggested he might leave it for another time. He 
told me in that case he would have to come back next day. I 
offered to give a message to spare him the trouble. Then he told 
me that he had just come out of prison and been banished here 
and had to report to the police within twenty-four hours of 
arriving.’ 

‘ “My,” I said, “you must be somebody, coming out of 
prison and looking as though you had come out of a bandbox. 
Who are you, anyway?” He said his name was Josip Broz. 
“Oh,” I said, “I know. You are that Communist chap who made 
such a row in Zagreb some years ago. Well, look, here is the 
form. You sign it, and I will give it to the police chief and 
explain you are here, then you need not come back to-morrow.” 

‘After that we sat and chatted for a long time. I told him I 
was a carpenter, had worked in Belgium, France and Germany, 
and that I was a Social Democrat. He told me things about his 
own life and said we had a lot in common. I could see he was 
sounding me, finding out what sort of a chap I was. But I did 
not mind. After all, I did not like the Serbian King and the way 
he was running things either.’ 

After a time, Broz came out with what he wanted, which was 
permission to go further than his village, so that he could stay 
with his brother, who lived some miles away, and ply his trade 
as a locksmith. He pointed out that there was no place for him 
to work in Kumrovets, so he could not earn his living and would 
be a charge on the parish, whereas if he could live with his 
brother he could find work and support himself. 

‘Well, you know,’ said Jurak, ‘that last point of his was a 
strong one. Our County Council budget was always in the red, 
and the last thing I wanted was to have to take on a liability like 
that. I knew, of course, that he was not really interested in 
seeing his brother but wanted more freedom of action so that 
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he could get in touch with some of his own people. But I 
promised to take up his case in Zagreb.’ 

Jurak did, and got the ban lifted altogether, and freedom for 
Josip Broz to go anywhere except into the cities from which he 
had been banned by court decisions. That covered most of the 
big towns, but gave him freedom of action elsewhere. Broz, 
who had made a habit of dropping in in the evenings for a chat 
with Jurak, was delighted wheh he got the news. 

During his enforced stay at Kumrovets he used a little hut in 
the woods on the Slovene side of the Sutla for secret political 
meetings. A member of the local gendarmerie was a friend, 
who used to warn them when a raid was planned. Once he 
failed to get his message through, and the gendarmes almost 
surrounded and caught Tito, Djilas, and others, holding a 
meeting in the woods. They fled so hurriedly that they left 
behind a map showing the nation-wide network of Communist 
contacts and cells. Fortunately it was the friendly gendarme 
who picked it up. T didn’t understand the marks on the map,’ 
he said, telling the story, ‘but I could see it was a deadly 
important document. My hands trembled as I picked it up. It 
seemed to be burning a hole in my pocket. I was in a sweat until 
I could get oflF by myself and put a match to it.’ 

As soon as he recovered his freedom of movement, Josip 
Broz plunged once more into the work of the Party that was his 
life. The position that he found was dreadful : 

After the proclamation of the dictatorship and the wholesale 
slaughter and imprisonment of Communist leaders, including 
the Secretary of the Party, Djuro Djakovich, who was beaten to 
death by the police, the Executive of the Party fled abroad and 
had their headquarters in Vienna. From there, with criminal 
irresponsibility, to use Marshal Tito’s words when describing 
the position in his report to the 1948 Congress of the Yugoslav 
Communist Party, the leadership decreed an armed rising. This 
was when the Party contained only 3,500 members, with 
approximately twice that number in the Organization of Com¬ 
munist Youth. The Trade Unions under Communist influence 
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had altogether 20,000 members. The Party had next to no in¬ 
fluence on the peasantry and very little on the majority of the 
working class. It had no contacts with, let alone any positions 
in, the Army. It had no mass support either in the towns or the 
country. In the bourgeois camp there were dissensions, but no 
signs of a split involving armed conflict. In fact, no single con¬ 
dition was present of the three that Lenin, in the ‘Infantile 
Disease of Leftism in Communism,’ described as essential to a 
revolution, namely: 

(1) A serious split, a quarrel in the bourgeois camp. 

(2) The vacillating, confused ‘middle’ elements being dis¬ 
credited because they had revealed their incapacity to 
deal with the situation. 

(3) A wide demand in the working class for decisive, daring 
measures against the bourgeoisie. 

‘And so,’ Marshal Tito concluded his analysis, ‘this stupid 
and irresponsible decision of the leadership abroad decimated 
the all too few members of the Party and of the Communist 
Youth, who with truly heroic courage went forth to imprison¬ 
ment and certain death, shedding their blood for the honour of 
being members of the Party and members of our Communist 
Youth, loyal to the discipline of the Party.’ The reprisals for the 
abortive rising reduced the Party in 1930 and 1931 to scattered 
remnants with no leaders and no policy. 

Things began to pick up slightly in 1932 as the persecution 
slackened and the surviving members began to rally. By 1933 
and 1934 those of the leaders who had been only imprisoned 
and not killed began to come out of gaol, having benefited by 
considerable theoretical training, and the Party began to 
function again on a nation-wide basis. But at this point new 
and serious evils appeared—in addition to our old friend, the 
fighting between different factions. 

The first was the mysterious regularity with which Com¬ 
munists given assignments were picked off by the police. When 
in addition some members of the Central Committee, after 
being caught by the police, reappeared, unlike their colleagues. 
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and explained that they had ‘escaped’ (in one case three times 
running) it became fairly plain that there were spies and agents 
provocateurs in the Executive, and a strong suspicion, later con¬ 
firmed, that the gentlemen who so happily and persistently 
escaped when arrested were the guilty parties. 

In this connection there was a further odd fact: the leaders 
who turned out to be agents of the Yugoslav Royalist police 
contained rather a high proportion of men appointed by the 
Comintern. For such men were neither revolutionaries nor 
patriots. They were career men, who in many years of living in 
the Soviet Union had always got on by unquestioning loyalty to 
the powers that be. When plunged into the hardships and dangers 
of the underground revolutionary struggle in Yugoslavia, they 
had neither convictions, nor feelings, nor scruples to prevent 
them accepting money and safety from the Royalist police in 
exchange for betraying their fellows. 

The most striking and disastrous case was that of Josip 
Tsizhinski, from the small Polish minority in Bosnia, who went 
by the revolutionary name of Gorkich and was actually Secretary 
of the Party from 1932 to 1937. By the time he was discovered, 
thrown out of the Party, recalled to Moscow and shot, he had 
almost completed the wrecking of the Yugoslav Party. 

Gorkich had lived most of his life in Russia. He was a special 
pet and protege of Manuilsky, the number two man in the 
Soviet delegation to the Comintern and its effective head, 
because Zhdanov, the head of the Soviet delegation, was seldom 
present. 

Gorkich was fluent in Russian, German, French and English. 
He was a Comintern instructor, that is, one of the men sent out 
by the Comintern Executive to advise the leaders of other Com¬ 
munist Parties on how to conduct their affairs—the advice 
being backed by the right of the Comintern Executive, as laid 
down in its Constitution, to give orders to all Communist 
Parties. In this capacity he had been stationed in England for 
two or three years. ‘Harry Pollitt and Palme Dutt will know all 
about him,’ said Maslarich, the Serbian peasant and soldier 
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turned Communist in the first world war, who spent three and a 
half years (1921--24) in gaol. He was for fifteen years a lecturer 
at the Comintern University in Moscow. Later he became the 
President of the Pan-Slav Congress and Minister of Transport. 
Manuilsky, he said, looked on Gorkich almost as a son, and 
backed him through thick and thin. 

As suspicions thickened and it became a matter of finding 
out just who in the Executive was the traitor, Gorkich, as the 
Secretary, was entrusted with the task of conducting the 
investigations. Miroslav Krlezha, the outstanding Croat play¬ 
wright and author, who became a Communist immediately 
after the first world war,’ related to me the macabre incident of 
how he was grilled for six hours by Gorkich as to why he 
suspected there was a traitor in the Executive, whom he sus¬ 
pected, and so forth. Gorkich of course never told him who he 
was. Krlezha discovered that only afterwards, by accident— 
and naturally nothing came of the investigation. 

Josip Broz was dead against the whole idea of the Party 
leadership residing abroad. He said it meant they lost touch 
with the rank and file and were in a privileged position. He held 
then the opinion he expressed with biting scorn as Marshal 
Tito, speaking to the Fifth Congress of the Yugoslav Com¬ 
munist Party in 1948: ‘Gorkich, like all the previous leaders 
who stirred up faction fights, but to an even greater degree, had 
the habit of misinforming the Comintern, sending unreliable 
and false reports about the state of affairs in the country. He 
used to get these reports by keeping some intellectual who called 
himself a Communist, for instance in Belgrade, who would send 
him from time to time a report about the state of the Party and 
about this and that, that he had invented or cooked up while 
sitting in a caf6 somewhere. This w^as the sort of stuff that 
Gorkich would send in as being a report on conditions. And 
those were the kind of contacts that Gorkich and the leaders of 

^ And remained in the Party until he was expelled in 1937 for strongly 
objecting to what he called its narrow-mindedness, dogmatism and attempt 
to apply political criteria and discipline to art and literature. He has 
nevertheless remained on excellent terms with his lifelong friend Tito. 
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his stamp would call keeping in touch with the Party in the 
country.’ 

Josip Broz joined with some of his comrades in the Zagreb 
Committee of the Party in founding a Regional Committee of 
the Communist Party for Croatia. The Committee members 
sent Josip Broz abroad as their delegate to see just who and 
what was the Central Committee of the Party, which by that 
time had almost entirely lost the confidence of the rank and 
file: they had got thoroughly‘browned off,’ as Tito explained to 
the Fifth Party Congress, because the people the Executive sent 
to keep in contact with the Party organizations generally fell 
into the hands of the police, when they would give away not 
only individual leaders and members of the Party, but whole 
organizations. Matters reached such a pitch that many of the 
Party organizations—all of which, of course, were illegal and 
secret—in the country refused to have any contacts with the 
Central Executive. 

Josip Broz travelled, as usual illegally, through Slovenia 
into Austria, but ran plumb into the fight then going on between 
Dollfuss and the Nazis at Klagenfurt and was turned back to 
Jesenitze by the Austrians, whp said they had no time just then 
to bother with tourists. But Broz was made of sterner stuff than 
any tourist ever dreamed of by the Austrians, and duly reached 
Vienna by another route. 

There he found the whole Central Committee, who fell on 
him, he says, like bees on honey, and questioned him eagerly 
about how matters stood at home. Broz told them bluntly that 
things were very bad and they had lost the confidence of the 
rank and file. He gave them a hard-hitting report about the 
prevailing conditions. They co-opted him into the Central 
Committee and then asked him to go back and act as Organizing 
Secretary in the country and contact-man with them. Gorkich 
was particularly friendly, supplied him with papers and a false 
name, and told him what route to take to be safe. 

‘He kept on trying,’ Tito told me, ‘but I never once used the 
papers he gave me or took the route he indicated. I had my 
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own source for papers and went my own ways in and out—that 
is why I am still here.’ 

And now begins one of the strangest phases in the extra¬ 
ordinary life of Josip Broz Tito. He led an existence that makes 
the fantasies of Phillips Oppenheim or Edgar Wallace seem dull 
and unimaginative. Living and travelling always illegally, carry¬ 
ing his life in his hands, he was continually going back and 
forth across the frontier and visiting the Party leaders and 
organizations all over the country. 

Mostly he went by train, using different papers and a different 
name each time, trimming- combing and dyeing his hair differ¬ 
ently, growing a moustache, posing sometimes as a Czech (the 
days he had spent as a worker near Prague stood him in good 
stead, for he still remembered enough of the Czech he had 
learned there to pass himself off on customs or police authorities 
in his own country). Sometimes he went over the mountains at 
night. He had a number of nam.es, such as Rudi, Valter, 
Tomanek, Slavko, Babich, etc. It was not till 1937, when he 
came back from France, that he adopted the name of Tito, 
because he found that in the meantime Cholakovich was using 
the name of Rudi, and he thought it was dangerous for them 
both to have the same name, for if one was arrested he would 
have to answer for what the police had against the other as well 
as for himself. Also the name Tito pleased him because it 
was a common name and was short and sounded well.^ 

Returning from Vienna as a member of the Central Executive 
he addressed a group of his comrades, including Kardelj and 
Kidrich, in Slovenia, and then went on to Zagreb, where he 
persuaded his colleagues in the Regional Committee to appoint 
Rade Konchar to be their Secretary. Konchar had backed Tito 
from the beginning in the ‘down with the factions’ line of the 
Zagreb Party, in setting up the Regional Committee and send¬ 
ing Broz to Vienna to investigate. Tito had had many long 

‘ The story told by Brigadier Fitzroy Maclean in Eastern Approaches 
that he got the name because when assigning people their jobs he would 
say ‘Ti—to,* that is, ‘You—that,* is entertaining but apocryphal. 
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talks with him and was confident that he was a first-class 
comrade and revolutionary. 

After this he went back to Vienna again and from there once 
more to Ljubljana, running the gauntlet of the police each time. 
His system was always to be spotlessly clean and elegantly 
dressed, because, he said, the thickheaded gendarmes of Royalist 
Yugoslavia were always impressed by a ‘gentleman’ and firmly 
persuaded that all Communists were dirty, ragged and un¬ 
shaven. Krlezha once commented on a conspicuous signet ring 
he wore. Tito explained that ‘a white, well-kept hand with a 
showy ring when you show your passport, attracts the attention 
of the passport control policeman and allays his suspicions.’ 

In Ljubljana Tito took in hand the preparations for the 
Fourth Party Conference of the C.P.Y. The news came through 
that King Alexander had been murdered at Marst 'les by Croat 
agents in the pay of Mussolini (one of them was the infamous 
Ante Pavehch, afterwards to be Hitler's gunman at the head of 
the Croat puppet State and now in the Argentine). It was clear 
that the occasion would be used foi a new savage persecution 
against Communists and that those who fell into the hands of 
the police, even on suspicion, would have a good chance of 
being beaten or tortured to death. The Ljubljana comrades told 
him to clear out at once. That seemed only common sense. 

But he wondered whether it was not already too late. High- 
tension wires had been strung along the frontier, which was 
being guarded and patrolled not only by the regular authorities 
but by amateurs from the fanatical Royalist and more than half 
Fascist Orjunashi, 

Tito had a Czech passport (false, of course) and was dressed 
for the part as usual, but began to doubt whether he was going 
to get through this time, for the police were going over every 
traveller with a fine tooth comb. Next to him in the coup6 sat an 
Austrian lady with an infant. Tito, who likes children, anyway, 
had put the child on his knee and was playing with it when the 
passport control came along. As luck would have it, just at that 
moment the baby wet itself on Tito’s beautiful new trousers. 
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The gendarme laughed so much at this contretemps that he gave 
only a perfunctory glance at the passport and handed it back to 
Tito duly stamped. 

Whereas a child saved him that time, chance nearly undid 
him a little later. It was in December, 1934, when Tito was still 
in Vienna. He was rooming with a Jewish widow, mother of 
four children. Tito had not reported to the police and was pay¬ 
ing more for his room (on the fourth floor) in consequence. One 
of his landlady’s daughters worked in a factory, the other in a 
fashion shop. The old lady was a regular frequenter of the 
Schweden Cafe opposite. 

She was there at the moment when the fashion-shop daughter 
tried to commit suicide. Tito was sitting in his room when some¬ 
one knocked at"* the door of the flat. He went out into the 
corridor and opened it: it was the lady from the next flat. She 
said she had knocked because there was such a smell of gas 
from the flat. More neighbours appeared. They all went to the 
kitchen and found the daughter with her head in the gas oven, 
but still alive. Tito dragged her out unconscious, dumped her in 
his room and started artificial respiration. 

The room filled with people—and he was living illegally in 
the flat and had all kinds of papers and material strewn on 
the table. Next the police arrived. They asked Tito who he was 
and what he was. He said he was a lodger and alone in the flat, 
and was trying to help the girl. Next came the doctor, who 
revived the girl and told Tito to clear out so as not to get in his 
way. 

Tito did not wait to be told twice. Gathering up his papers as 
inconspicuously as possible, he went off to the Schweden Cafi, 
told the mother what had happened, and asked her please to 
pack his things and bring them to him quickly at a place he 
indicated. She did so and told him the daughter had tried to 
commit suicide because her employer had caught her when she 
stole ten shillings to go to the cinema. 

Soon after this, the Party decided to send Tito to Moscow for 
two years for higher theoretical training and as rapporteur to 
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the Secretariat of the Comintern on Yugoslav affairs. Maslarich 
strongly urged him to take the regular course at the Comintern 
University. But he said no, he preferred working in the Secre¬ 
tariat and doing his own reading. He read voraciously as usual 
and, he says himself, learned a great deal. Others who knew 
him there say that he worked during all his waking hours. He 
was at the theatre only twice during the whole of this time and 
knew practically nothing of Moscow except the road from his 
room to the Comintern offices. He read mostly the works of 
Lenin and Stalin and other Marxist-Leninist literature that he 
had not been able to get before. 

By 1936 the Comintern, in line with the decision of the 
Seventh Congress in Berlin, was not interfering so frequently in 
the internal affairs of the Yugoslav Communist Party, and 
things began to go better. But the improvement was only 
relative, as Tito was concerned to find. After the Seventh 
Congress of the Comintern a delegation of seven members of 
the Party arrived in Vienna from home to demand that Tito 
should be the Party’s candidate for delegate to the Comintern. 
The delegation, together with the Executive, then went to 
Moscow, where they held a meeting at which all except Gorkich 
and Chopich asked that Tito be their delegate to the Comintern. 
Seeing they were out-voted, the others joined in and made an 
official and unanimous request to this effect to the Comintern. 
It was badly received. This, said the Comintern—that is, 
Manuilsky, who was all-powerful—is factionalism. Why was 
not Gorkich, the Secretary, chosen? 

The Yugoslavs insisted. ‘Very well,’ said Manuilsky, ‘if you 
are obstinate you shan’t have a delegate at all, but only a 
candidate, and he shall be Gorkich, because we know him and 
we do not really know Tito—he spends all his time in Yugo¬ 
slavia.’ (When he left Moscow in 1936, Tito had had to resist 
strong pressure to make him stay there.) 

But before he left he got the partial agreement of Dimitrov to 
his view that the faction fighting in the Executive must be 
stopped and that the Executive must come back to Yugoslavia 
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in order to keep in touch with the rank and file. Dimitrov 
authorized Tito (then still going under the name of Valter) to 
stay in Yugoslavia and constitute what would be regarded as a 
part of the Central Executive Committee resident in the country. 
He was to be responsible personally for the work of this Yugo¬ 
slav part of the Central Executive Committee, whereas Gorkich 
and two or three others would remain abroad. Tito-Valter did 
not like this compromise. But it was the best he could get. 

He returned to Yugoslavia in 1936 and took on the dangerous 
job of acting as contact man between the Executive abroad and 
the Party at home. His first job on his return was the organizing 
of the ‘underground railway’ by which the Yugoslav volunteers, 
mostly Communists, travelled illegally from Yugoslavia to 
France and thence found their way into Spain to fight for the 
Republic. There were 1,192 Yugoslav volunteers in Spain (many 
were arrested on their way). Of these, more than 600 were killed 
and over 200 badly wounded. Most of the survivors spent years 
in the dreadful concentration camps of the Vichy regime in 
France and North Africa. The Spanish fighters who returned 
home were men toughened by a fearful ordeal and with in¬ 
valuable experience in fighting that was to stand them in good 
stead when Yugoslavia’s hour struck. The ‘Spaniards,’ as they 
were called, played a big part in the Partisan war and after, 

A Bulgarian, Michael Padev, who met Tito in Paris at the 
time, describes him as ‘middle-aged and clean-shaven, with a 
face that was lean and bony under a thick mop of tousled 
light brown hair, with his fingers stained deep orange from 
nicotine.’ 

He also tells an anecdote of Tito’s meeting with Diez, the 
Secretary of the Spanish Communist Party, that perfectly 
illustrates Tito’s attitude to his own people. Diez told Tito that 
what worried him was ‘not so much our position but yours.’ 

Tito showed great interest in this, for he valued Diez’s judg¬ 
ment highly. ‘What do you mean?’ 

‘The quality of your Balkan volunteers,’ Diez continued. 

‘But you say it is good.’ 
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‘Exactly. It is good. Too good. Surely you have sent out to 
us the cream of your movement.’ 

Tito smiled. 

‘But you’ll need these men later in your own country. After 
all, they are real leaders, every one of them. It seems a little 
unfair that we should be using them here as ordinary privates.’ 

Diez was very much impressed by Tito’s reply, and he was to 
remember it for a long time: 

‘You in Western Europe [Tito explained] have very strange 
ideas about us in the Balkans. Admittedly we—in Yugo¬ 
slavia, for example— are simple people, peasants and workers. 
Admittedly such culture and education as we have compare 
very poorly with yours. But, my dear Diez, the future struggle 
—in our own countries, at any rate—will be fought and won 
by just such people. And there are millions of them. You are 
afraid that too many of them are dying in Spain. “The cream 
of our movement,” you said. But I assure you that the 
others—those who have remained behind—are no different 
from these. And that is our strength. Our leaders are all 
ordinary people like ourselves. One dies, and there are a 
hundred to take his place. No, oh no, I have no doubts or 
fears about our future, however heavy our casualties here in 
Spain may be. When the moment comes, our people will find 
its leaders within itself. And so, you see, our reserves are 
inexhaustible.’^ 

Tito has remained remarkably consistent in his attitude to 
the rank and file. What interested him was always how a man 
did his job—was he a good revolutionary and did he work with 
a will, or did he behave like a bureaucrat applying rules and 
regulations? He was distrustful of people who were great 
revolutionaries with their mouths or made a fuss about trifles. 
How conscientiously and energetically a man did his job was 
what mattered. 

Later, when he could have his way in such matters, he 
* Marshal Tito, by Michael Padev. 
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insisted that the schools for Party training must not be what he 
called Junker schools for producing generals: the system had 
been to pick promising young members of the Party, give them 
a course of theoretical training and then put them straight into 
some official Party post. This, said Tito, was all wrong: ‘When 
a man has done his theoretical training, send him back to the 
work-bench. He must show his face to the workers. Only when 
they know him and trust him, and when he understands and 
respects them, is he fit for leadership.’ 

In Yugoslavia he organized what was not yet the Central 
Executive Committee but only a provisional group of young 
leaders, including Rankovich (Serbian), Djilas (Montenegrin), 
Kardelj (Slovene) and Leskosbek (Slovene). These men and 
some of the others he picked were welded into a team that later 
became, ind still is to-day, the Executive and effective leader¬ 
ship of the Party. 

Tito’s headquarters were at that time in Zagreb. He had a 
flat and a car, and went under the name of engineer Slavko 
Babich, The car was used for contacting Party leaders and 
organizations in various parts of the country, always on the 
principle that if you did things in a sufficiently upper-class 
manner the police would be fooled—as they were. 

A characteristic example of this was Tito’s action when the 
Party was holding a conference in Zagreb. I'he police had got 
wind of the meeting and the approximate time it would be held, 
without knowing just wliere in Zagreb. A strict guard was put 
on the railways and roads, Tito, then in Belgrade, flew to 
Zagreb—the plane service had just been started, was very 
expensive and used only by the rich and influential. It had not 
yet occurred to the police to watch out for Communists at the 
aerodromes. 

The Party at that time was no longer getting any material 
assistance from Moscow: the faction leaders living abroad who 
curried favour with the Comintern used to be subsidized. But 
Tito never received more than barely enough for travelling 
expenses and had to find the rest himself. Nor did the Party in 
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the country and the section of the Executive that stayed in the 
country receive anything—they raised what was necessary 
among their own members and sympathizers. 

Tito, in fact, while keeping up appearances for the sake of his 
work (i.e. protective colouring against the police), lived on very 
little in those days. One job he did helped him somewhat: in the 
midst of his travelling and other Party work he found time to 
translate the history of the Bolshevik Party into Croat. With the 
fee for his translation he bought a diamond ring and a few 
other small but valuable objects that he could carry around 
with him and dispose of in case of acute need. 

Gorkich was increasingly jealous of Tito, who, he could see, 
had the support of the rank and file inside the country. Tito, for 
his part, was more and more suspicious of Gorkich, although 
he had no proof that it was he who was the traito’- in their 
midst. In all his travels and talks with the Party leaders and 
organizations, therefore, Tito had not only to keep looking 
over his shoulder for the Royalist police and their spies and 
agents provocateurs, but could not even trust the Secretary of 
his own Party. 

At last the pressure from below and the monotonous regu¬ 
larity with which emissaries of Gorkich were captured op 
entering Yugoslavia, convinced Moscow that there was .,ome- 
thing wrong with Gorkich and his friends. At that time the big 
purges were on in Moscow. Gorkich and the leaders of the 
Party associated with Gorkich were recalled to Moscow and 
executed. 

Tito, too, was summoned. Friends and comrades begged him 
not to go, saying that the risks were great and that he too would 
be shot, for he had powerful enemies. He said he must go, or 
the Party would be dissolved. 

In the Comintern he was questioned and tested in every 
possible way for a considerable time. He found the Bulgarians, 
except Dimitrov, very hostile. They regarded Tito as the only 
leader of national calibre left in Yugoslavia and wanted him 
out of the way so that the Bulgarian Communists would be 
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recognized as the leading Party in the Balkans. The Marshal 
told me that he knew at the time that he was in danger. But he 
never knew his life had been hanging on a hair until long after 
the break with the Cominform—not, indeed, until 1951, when 
a group of Bulgarian Cominformists who had been smuggled 
into the country were discovered, arrested and examined. Some 
of them had been in the Bulgarian delegation to the Comintern 
in 1937-39. One of them supplied full and detailed information 
as to the steps they had then taken to get Tito included in the 
purge, for the reasons stated. 

However, Tito came through with flying colours, for they 
could find nothing against him, and a great deal of evidence as 
to the leading part he was already playing in the Party. The 
majority of the Central Executive were in Yugoslavia and were 
unanimous for making him Secretary. The Comintern finally 
assented—‘Hoping,’ said Tito, ‘that I would break my neck.’ 

Before he left this time he told Dimitrov that the Yugoslav 
Party was going to ‘wash its face.’ Dimitrov told him not to 
make any high-falutin’ declarations, to which Tito replied that 
he was not boasting but he knew what the Yugoslav Party 
could do and would do. 

On his return in the summer of 1937 he made straight for the 
home of his old friend Krlezha. He arrived at half-past six in 
the afternoon and stayed till four in the morning. ‘We had a 
tremendous pow-wow,’ said Krlezha; ‘what struck me was his 
calm assurance that there was going to be a war, the old regime 
would collapse, the Communist Party would lead a tremendous 
fight and would win and would govern the country. He was 
personally modest and unassuming about it, but he had no 
doubts^—it was all clear-cut to him and his confidence was 
absolute.’ 

Tito confided to Krlezha that he had in fact arrived the day 
before but taken time off to visit Kurarovets. He had taken the 
bus toward evening, got off a stop or two before and walked 
into Kumrovets. There he stood in the gathering dusk. It was all 
so familiar: The lamplit windows cutting their yellow oblongs 
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in the dark; the sounds and smells; the feel of the air and the 
friendly hills. He knew it all so well. He could hear the dogs 
barking from the same old places—‘That is so-and-so’s dog in 
the cowshed; that fellow over there in the vineyard belongs to 
such-and-such,’ and so on. He looked at the stream that ran 
near his former home into the Sutla. It was a beautiful little 
stream—but, as always, spoilt by the refuse thrown in by the 
villagers. While he was standing there, the stranger who now 
lived in his old home came out and opened the gate. It creaked 
just as it did in the time of his father, ten years ago. He stood 
until far into the night, looking at the sleeping village and 
thinking. 

GraduaUy the mood of dreamy sadness passed and anger rose 
in its place: ‘I have come from a country where there is a perfect 
fever of change and effort to make something new. And here in 
my old village nothing has changed since I was a youngster— 
everything is exactly the same and no one does anything about 
it. They can’t even grease the gate or keep that stream clean. 
When, oh when shall we have our revolution, so that we can 
start doings things too?’ 

Krlezha was appalled by his tale: ‘Man, don’t you know you 
could have been recognized on that bus or by someone in the 
village, or on your way back? Your head was at stake. What a 
crazy, irresponsible thing to do, to risk your life just to go and 
moon over the place where you were born.’ 

Tt was worth it,’ said Tito, with a boyish grin. 

On his return Tito found at least one friend in the Party 
violently critical of the Soviet purges, which he said were 
barbarous and shocking, and unworthy of the name of Com¬ 
munism. ‘He made no attempt to defend the purges,’ said this 
friend to me, ‘but took his stand on the argument that what the 
Soviet Government did inside their own country and to their 
own people was not our Party’s affair. We had to get on with 
the fight here and maintain the international Communist front 
unbroken. But neither did he denounce me or even reproach 
me for what I had said.’ 
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‘Well, you know, he really agreed with you,’ was my reply. ‘I 
asked him only the other day when he first felt something was 
going wrong in the Soviet Union. He replied: “During the 
great purges in the late ’thirties. I saw, for instance, how the all- 
Soviet Communist Party Executive invited the Executive of the 
Ukrainian Communist Party to come to Moscow and argue out 
their differences. They gave them a wonderful banquet and 
stayed up half the night arguing with them. Then, finding 
they would not budge, they had them all arrested at dawn and 
shot out of hand. They said they were bourgeois nationalist 
deviationists. 1 knew those fellows. All they wanted was that 
the Ukraine should be allowed the autonomy it had been given 
on paper in the Soviet Constitution. In any case, it was a 
barbarous method of disposing of political opponents.” ’ 

I asked the Marshal on that occasion what conclusion he 
drew from what he had seen. He replied to me much as he had 
to his friend in Zagreb twelve years earlier, and concluded: ‘It 
never occurred to me then that the Russians would ever try to 
interfere with our revolution when we had made it. Later, 
during the war, I saw some still more disturbing things—but 
then I was doing a job that required an enormous amount of 
energy and faith, and I had to set this matter aside for con¬ 
sideration later.’ 

Years later, in his speech of October 8th, 1951, to the Yugo¬ 
slav Trade Union Congress in Zagreb, Tito said a little more 
about what he had seen in the U.S.S.R. in the ’thirties, and why 
he had kept silent: after the Seventh Comintern Congress, in 
Berlin in 1935, he had visited the Soviet Union with a Yugoslav 
delegation. They had seen many things they did not like in the 
Urals. He had seen unpleasant things in Moscow, too, and 
when he had talked with collective farmers had noticed how 
when one wanted to tell him something his comrade jabbed him 
in the ribs with his elbow. But, as a revolutionary and a Com¬ 
munist, it had been his duty to make propaganda for Socialism 
in his own country, not to say anything against the only country 
that had gone through a revolution and was building Socialism. 
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He had seen how terribly backward Russia had been before the 
revolution and how much the people had suffered, and so made 
allowances, even although the revolution was already seventeen 
years old. It was not timidity that had dictated his attitude, but 
the belief that he must not do anything that would harm the 
further development of the whole international movement. 
Only later, when Soviet foreign policy turned clearly imperialist, 
did he and his colleagues understand just what had happened in 
the Soviet Union. Then they broke with that country. 

As Secretary of the Party he became once more the mystery 
man who lived and moved and had his being, invisible, behind 
a variety of names and disguises, under the noses of the police, 
who would have killed him out of hand if they had caught him, 
without the formality of a trial. He managed to relax and enjoy 
life in the midst of this existence: a Yugoslav friend, Vladimir 
Dedijer, son of a Belgrade ‘society’ family who became a Com¬ 
munist while a student, told me how he had met ‘engineer 
Babich’ through another member of the Party and knew he was 
a Communist, but nothing of what he was doing or his position 
in the Party. He used to invite him sometimes to the home of 
his fiancee, Olga, also of a well-to-do Belgrade family, and also 
secretly a ‘Red.’ She and her friends liked the handsome, well- 
dressed engineer, with his charm and humour, his stories from 
many lands, his wide knowledge and clear intelligence. He, for 
his part, now forty-five but looking ten years younger, enjoyed 
these evenings laughing and chaffing with the girls. 

One day, Dedijer told ‘engineer Babich’ that he was going on 
a visit to a Western country. ‘Oh,’ said Babich, ‘in that case 

please look up-and-and tell them to do so-and-so.’ 

(He mentioned two Party members then in that country and, in 
effect, wanted Dedijer to give them instructions on a fairly 
important matter.) 

Dedijer objected: ‘Certainly, Comrade, I will pass on your 
message. But after all, I am far junior in the Party to them, so 
why should they pay any attention to what I say?’ 

‘If you tell them that you are bringing this message from the 
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Secretary of the Party they will listen all right,’ was Babich’s 
reply. 

‘I almost fainted,’ said Vladimir, telling me this story. ‘I 
could not sleep that night. The responsibility was terrible— 
now knew this man was the Secretary of our Party. His life was 
in my hands, and I was so young and inexperienced. What if I 
were arrested and tortured? Could I keep my mouth shut?’ 

That incident shows too how Tito would use his judgment as 
to whom he could trust. For Vladimir Dedijer is now one of the 
best-known members of the Yugoslav Communist Party, who 
took an important part in the great events of 1941-45, is on the 
Central Executive Committee and holds a number of responsible 
posts. 

For most of his adult life Tito had been a dedicated man, to 
whom personal life was wholly subordinate to his political duty. 
But he remained human. In 1940, after the war had begun but 
before Yugoslavia was attacked, he married Herta Haas, a 
pretty, blonde and intelligent Slovene schoolteacher exactly 
half his age (twenty-four to his forty-eight). The marriage was a 
love match on both sides, but with a clear understanding that it 
must take second place to Tito’s public responsibilities and 
duties. The son born of this marriage, in 1941—Misha (Michael) 
—^lived with his mother under Pavelich in the Nazi occupation. 
They survived because no one suspected their identity and were 
finally exchanged with others for prisoners of the Partisans. 

Tito was chosen by the Comintern in 1937 as the Secretary of 
the Yugoslav Party, reluctantly, because there was literally no 
one left on the Executive except him who was not hopelessly 
compromised, and because of the strong pressure from the rank 
and file, who knew and trusted him. But the mandate he 
received in the circumstances was sweeping: to set up a new 
Executive (all the members of the old, except Tito, had been 
‘purged’ and several of them shot in Moscow) and make a 
clean sweep in the Party. 

Tito defined those tasks at a conference of the Party, as 
follows: first, to rid the Party of all extraneous and dangerous 
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elements, and ensure its unity by mobilizing ail the active 
members of the Party against any attempt at setting up groups 
or starting faction fights; second, strengthen the organization of 
the Party and make it capable of really leading and organizing 
the fight of the working class; third, work with all their power to 
appoint new leaders, to find new people fit to become respon¬ 
sible leaders and free the Party from the old, seedy, incorrigible 
opportunists and liquidators. 

The first step was to appoint a new Provisional Executive, 
Tito’s system was to pick young men whom he had tried and 
proven, watching them at work. He brought in new people on 
every level in the Party, for he had very little use for the old 
gang that had been running it to perdition ever since 1920. His 
appointees were people whom he really knew and trusted. He 
was a shrewd judge of men, with wide experience. 

He had never sought to be the leader himself, although he 
accepted that responsibility without flinching. What he had 
always wanted was to have a strong, tough, united and revolu¬ 
tionary leadership. He was almost mystical in his belief that the 
individual did not matter so much as good teamwork. The 
leadership must function as a collective unit, working so closely 
together that each knew what was in the otiiers’ minds when a 
decision had to be taken. 

The leaders he picked then were all approved and re-elected 
when their names were submitted to the next Conference of the 
Party. They have remained firmly united ever since, with the 
exception of Hebrang and Zhujovich. The former was accused, 
long before the break with the Cominform, of factionalism and 
suspected of having dealings with the police. Zhujovich took 
the Cominform line when the break came and, maintaining his 
contacts with the Soviet Embassy, supplied them with informa¬ 
tion as to the discussions in the Executive of the Party on the 
exchange of letters between the Soviet and Yugoslav leaders. 
For this he was put into prison—but after time for reflection 
and in the light of the proceedings of the Rajk Trial, which he 
read with indignation and denounced as a pack of lies and a 
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foul slander on the Yugoslav Party and their fight for freedom, 
Zhujovich was released and is now the financial editor of the 
Party newspaper Borba, 

The members of the Politbureau of the Central Executive of 
the C.P.Y. are men who have known and worked with Tito, 
shared prison and the hardships of the war of liberation with 
him for many years. He and they are old and close friends, with 
many jokes and memories and a burning faith in common. 
They have reached a degree of unity where, although discussion 
is free, disagreement is rare and each can answer for all without 
having to consult his comrades, for he knows their minds as 
well as his own and they are all of one mind. They meet 
frequently and informally, for shooting or fishing, or some other 
form of relaxation (generally strenuous), and talk shop end¬ 
lessly. With the exception of Mosha Pijade, Tito is older than 
his colleagues in the Central Executive and referred to affec¬ 
tionately as ‘Stari’ (the ‘Old Man’). His moral authority is 
enormous. But he is only primus inter pares, and decisions are 
genuinely collective and taken after hearing what everyone has 
to say, not as the result of his personal decision overruling the 
majority. 

The next thing was to build up the organization in the 
country, which had fallen into sad disrepair and showed great 
gaps. Here too it was mostly a matter of picking the right people 
for leadership at every level. Tito urged his colleagues and 
lieutenants to promote young people freely: ‘We need new 
blood, and if they are worth their salt they will learn quickly 
from experience and responsibility. If they do not learn, sack 
them and start again.’ 

His attitude, and that of his colleagues, to the kind of people 
they wanted to win over and train was reminiscent of Crom¬ 
well’s Ironsides, of a dedicated order rather than of a political 
party: The Party’s aim was to make membership of the Party a 
high calling, to give lustre to the name of Communist in the 
eyes of the people,’ said Alexander Rankovich in his report to 
the Fifth Party Congress on the organizational work of the 
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C.P.Y. ‘In educating its members, the Party was out to make the 
word “Communist” mean a brave fighter, a tireless and 
resourceful Party worker, for whom there were no insuperable 
difiSculties and obstacles, who would not give way however 
great the pressure, who would everywhere and at all times fight 
with honour for the cause of the Party and the working class. 
The Party tried to educate its members so that by their personal 
example they would show how to be true to the working class. 
The Party educated Communists so that their personal life was 
clean and without reproach, so that they were modest and 
always learning, so that they kept on enlarging their knowledge 
and experience in the Party interest, so that Communists would 
become inured to responsibility, show initiative and accept 
discipline.’ 

The Party was an ilitCy a small group of men and women 
whose faith was so strong that they accepted the constant risk 
of torture and death, and a life of poverty and hardship, for the 
sake of serving the workers. When the reforms started it had 
about 6,000 members. On the eve of the war it numbered 
12,000, with 30,000 in the Communist Youth League. 

But every member of that Party was a host in him or herself. 
‘We had only one Party member in an aeroplane factory out¬ 
side Belgrade,’ said Vladimir Dedijer to me once, ‘but he 
brought the whole of that factory out on strike single-handed.’ 

Moreover, it was a highly organized Party, working through 
a number of auxiliary bodies at every level that enabled it to 
spread its influence over a far larger number of people. 

In spite of the drastic laws, unrestrained violence outside the 
law, and hordes of spies, agents provocateurs^ informers and 
gendarmes of the Royalist regime, the network of Communist 
cells and underground organizations continued to spread, sink¬ 
ing its roots ever more deeply and widely into the rotten fabric 
of Yugoslav society. The underground Party worked through 
legal and semi-legal bodies at the surface, such as Trades 
Unions, youth and women’s organizations and groups. Regional 
organizations were set up for every area where they did not 
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exist, and notably for Macedonia and Bosnia-Hercegovina. 
The decision to set up a Slovene and a Croat Party, that had 
been taken in principle some years before, was at last carried 
out—and was met by a secret police circular expressing appre¬ 
hension at the effect of this measure and urging redoubled 
vigilance in the fight against Communism. 

More and more attention was paid to contact with the 
peasantry. This included both making converts to Communism 
and trying to establish some kind of understanding with peasant 
parties in opposition to the regime. 

The Party made great and partly successful efforts to estab¬ 
lish cells in—that is, to infiltrate—the armed forces, the 
postal, railway and steamship services, Government and local 
administration, factories and mines. Youth and women 
were two sections of the community to which a great deal 
of attention was paid. More and more women were recruited 
into the Party, and the Communist Youth Organization grew 
rapidly. 

A network of schools was established for political and 
theoretical education of the ‘Cadres.’ In addition to a chain of 
regional schools, a few courses were organized under the direct 
supervision of the Central Committee for the top oflicials of the 
Party. The highest course was that held in Zagreb immediately 
after the Fifth Party Council, where Tito himself gave the 
lectures. He insisted, as already mentioned, that the Party must 
not send graduates of these schools straight into positions in 
the various organs of the Party: they must first serve an 
apprenticeship at the work-bench so as to become known 
amongst and understand the rank and file. 

In the May, 1939, number of Froleter, the organ of the 
Central Executive Committee, for the guidance of members of 
the Party, Tito published (anonymously, of course) an article 
on ‘Attention to the Cadres,’ in which he gave his view of the 
central task of Party organization, namely, the training of 
cadres. This, he said, meant making it an honour to be a 
member of the Party, strengthening the discipline and unity of 
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the Party, providing the cadres of the Party with the necessary 
theoretical and political knowledge, training fighters that would 
never falter even in the darkest hour, but always continue to 
carry out the line of the Party under the guidance of the Party 
authorities. 

This further meant that: 

‘(1) Every member of the Party is required first of all to be 
irreproachable in his private life. For the political work of a 
Party member cannot be separated from his private life. That is 
the first condition for Communists gaining the confidence of the 
masses. There is no room in the Party for those who are 
demoralized, the drunkards, the loose-mouthed, the debauched, 
etc. No one may be admitted to the Party unless his personal 
life has also been checked. The character of a man is more 
important than all his other qualities. 

‘(2) Contact with the masses—^what the Party chiefly needs 
are members with their roots in the working people and who 
enjoy the confidence of the masses. Comrade Stalin teaches us 
that the Party may be the forge in which the leaders of the 
masses are fashioned into men who know how to teach the 
masses and to lead them in battle. That is why the best passport 
for entry into the Party is the record of a candidate in mass 
organizations. 

‘(3) Bolshevik modesty—true Bolsheviks, among other things, 
have the quality of modesty. Every Communist must be aware 
of the fact that he is only a soldier of the working class and that 
he must do whatever the Party tells him to do. There is no room 
for careerists and unhealthy ambitions in the Communist Party, 
for these are qualities that are used successfully by our class 
enemies. 

‘(4) Discipline—an army without discipline is inevitably 
beaten by the enemy. This rule is even more true of the advanced 
guard of the working class engaged in battle with the more 
heavily-armed enemy. Without iron discipline and unity the 
Communist Party will not win. Lack of discipline in our Party 
causes confusion in the Party ranks and directly serves the class 
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enemy. Lack of discipline makes it impossible to cany out the 
Party line, interferes with unity of decision and paralyses the 
development of the Party. 

‘(5) Watchfulness—to-day, when from all sides the enemy of 
our Party and of the working class is trying frantically with the 
help of his agents to break up the unity of our Party from 
the inside, it is more than ever necessary that all members of the 
Party should watch over its unity by being always on guard 
against all deviations. We must fight with determination against 
all departures from the Party line or attempts to create any kind 
of disunity in the Party. 

‘(6) Study of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin—the most 
powerful weapon in the hands of the working class in their 
class fight is the Marxist-Leninist theory. The outcome of the 
working-class fight depends on the degree to which Com¬ 
munists learn the Marxist-Leninist theory. They must never 
cease learning, for they can never learn enough. They should 
learn from their day-to-day practical work, always arming 
themselves with new experiences, on the basis of which they 
can decide on their tactics in accordance with the teachings of 
Marxist-Leninist theory. This double form of learning is the 
only way to turn members of the Party into people who not 
only have the will to fight but also know how to fight successfully" 

At Belgrade University there was a flourishing Communist 
cell which turned a lot of students into Communists. The 
theoretical work consisted largely of reading and discussing the 
oificial history of the Communist Party, and Stalin’s The 
Foundations of Leninism, Vladimir Dedijer was one of the 
graduates of this ‘school.’ 

The Party also produced, published and distributed a great 
deal of literature—pamphlets, periodicals {Proleter, and the 
newspaper Borba) and fly-sheets, all, of course, illegally and 
secretly. 

This literature supplied the arguments and facts necessary for 
propaganding the Party line and instructing Party members on 
current events. There was also a good deal of material for Party 
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schools, study circles, discussion groups, etc. There was mention 
of the political battle, of leading strikes, organizing cells, and 
other practical work. 

‘The popularization of the Soviet Union occupied a special 
place in our agitation and propaganda,’ said Milovan Djilas to 
the Fifth Congress of the C.P.Y., speaking of this period. ‘We 
spoke of its strength and of its successes in building Socialism, 
as well as the political fight for an alliance of Yugoslavia with 
the Soviet Union. Our Party approached this question from 
different angles. Above all, the Party approached this question 
with the object of drawing closer the bonds between our work¬ 
ing masses and the Soviet Union, of instilling and developing 
love for the Soviet Union and thereby strengthening the anti- 
Fascist front and its unity under the leadership of the Soviet 
Union. Our Party approached this question also from the point 
of view of bringing the idea of Socialism to the people and 
educating them in the spirit of this idea. Finally, our Party 
approached this question from the point of view of how to 
safeguard the national independence of our country. 

‘The slogan of a union with the U.S.S.R. was one of the most 
essential planks in the political platform on which we brought 
the working masses together in a united movement under the 
leadership of our Party. The slogan of a union with the Soviet 
Union was a method of exposing—on the issue of the inde¬ 
pendence of Yugoslavia—Fascist imperialist agents in our 
country. 

‘Meanwhile, enemy propaganda had been particularly active 
on the subject of the conclusion of the treaty between the Soviet 
Union and Germany in 1939, and on the further question of 
the Soviet-Finnish war. These actions were seized on by all the 
reactionary anti-Soviet and anti-Communist forces in the 
country in order to unite against our Party. This anti-Soviet 
campaign was also taken up by various unstable intellectuals. 
Not only did Party determination and propaganda defeat these 
attempts: it also raised the reputation of the Soviet Union still 
higher.’ 
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Anyone reading through Proleter, the organ of the Executive 
Committee of the Party, soon discovers that the Yugoslav Com¬ 
munist Party managed to remain ‘loyal’ to the Soviet-German 
Pact and to defend the policy of the Soviet Union in this 
business, while keeping up their propaganda and other activities 
for establishing a Popular Front to take over the Government, 
overthrow the dictatorial regime of Royalist Yugoslavia, purge 
the Civil Service and Army of Quislings, and conclude an 
alliance with the U.S.S.R. as part of strengthening Yugoslavia’s 
defences against aggression. 

The political line of the Yugoslav Party toward the situation 
in Yugoslavia, which was part of the world situation, grew out 
of the decisions of the Seventh Comintern Congress, in 1935, 
but adapted them to Yugoslav conditions. The Party supported 
the Spanish Republic and condemned ‘non-intervention’; it 
denounced Nazi rearmamem, the occupation of the Rhineland 
and of Austria and Czechoslovakia; no less than 10,000 Yugo¬ 
slavs, mostly members of the Party and of the Communist 
Youth League, volunteered to fight for Czechoslovakia against 
Hitler. 

The Party conducted a vigorous campaign against the Yugo¬ 
slav reactionary police regime and its successive surrenders to 
the Axis powers. It denounced the breaking up of the Little 
Entente, and the economic and political ties being established 
with Hitler’s Germany and Mussolini’s Italy by the Cvetkovich- 
Machek Government (pronounced Tsvetkovich). 

The Cvetkovich-Machek Government, which was over¬ 
thrown on March 27th, 1941, was the last stage in the Yugoslav 
Royalist dictatorship. The Cvetkovich-Machek agreement was 
intended to ease the tension between the Croats and the Pan- 
Serb dictatorship. But it left the grievances of most Croats 
unsolved and was accompanied by an increasingly savage 
campaign of repression against the Communists, who filled the 
Croat concentration camps. After the March 27th rising, 
the Serbian Government released its political prisoners—^but 
Machek in Croatia kept his concentration camps full and 
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handed over their inmates to the Fascist Ustashe, who 
slaughtered some 220 leading Communists. 

Tito, in the Proleter of August-September, 1940 (Volume 5, 
Numbers 7 and 8), published a penetrating and prophetic 
analysis under the heading ‘Fifth Column’ of the situation at 
that time in Croatia: the existing regime was more and more 
trying to protect the class interests of its supporters against the 
people by tying itself up with the Rome-Berlin Axis: ‘Croat 
reactionaries headed by Kosutich are openly siding with Berlin 
and getting ready to sell the Croatian people to German 
imperialism, to partition Yugoslavia and prepare the slavery of 
the Croat people. . . . That is why the Croat Daily and other 
newspapers, and the wireless in Zagreb, praise German National 
Socialism and Italian Fascism with such fawning servitude and 
hold it up as a model to the Croat people . . ’ 

‘Croat reactionaries have already begun to prepare the 
ground for setting up some kind of “independent Croatia” as a 
German protectorate similar to what the Slovak reactionaries 
are doing, with their priests at their head . . . 

‘And what is the reactionary clerical clique in Slovenia doing 
with the priest Koriisets at its head? It is enough to read 
Slovenats, the clerical newspaper, to see at once what a hot itch 
these black-robed gentry have to take the road to Mussolini's 
Rome. The Slovene priests are using the churches, and this the 
Croat priests are also doing, with Stepinats at their head, to 
make propaganda for the Fascist regimes of Italy and 
Germany . . . 

‘But in addition to the fifth-columnists already mentioned, 
who are working in the interests of foreign imperialist forces, 
there arc many more. For instance, the ‘Frankists’ (clericai- 
Fascists) in Croatia, of which the head, Ante Pavelich, is some¬ 
where in Italy, are also working as hard as they can for their 
Fascist masters. They too are working to break up the country 
and to sell the Croat people to slavery to their imperialist 
conquerors.’ 

The article went on to mention the adherents of Ljotich and 
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Others in Serbia and other parts of the country, and predicted 
that they would come out openly as agents of Germany the 
moment war began (which they all did). It concluded by 
pledging the Communist Party to combat these elements and 
mobilize the people for a policy of resistance. 

All Communist Parties had since the 1935 Comintern Con¬ 
gress taken the Popular Front anti-Fascist line. Most had 
reversed the line and got themselves into a state of confusion as 
a result of the Soviet-German Pact, which turned the war 
against Fascism overnight into an imperialist war. This was 
particularly the case in, for instance, Britain and France, which 
were already at war and where the Communist reversal amounted 
for all practical purposes to coming down on the side of Hitler 
against their own countrymen. 

The Soviet Government’s reason for making Communist 
Parties toe the anti-war line was plain: if the Communist Parties 
in the West had supported their Governments in fighting Nazi 
Germany, Hitler would have held the Soviet Government 
responsible, on the ground that the Soviet Government, through 
the Comintern, in effect ran the Communist Parties in other 
countries. For instance, when Foreign Minister Ribbentrop 
issued his apologia for Nazi Germany’s attack on the Soviet 
Union (carried out without a declaration of war and in breach 
of the recent treaty of friendship and non-aggression), the 
charge was supported, among other things, by citing the anti- 
Nazi activities of the Yugoslav Communist Party after the 
signing of the German-Soviet Pact: a Communist pamphlet in 
Slovenia, issued on August 23rd, 1940, the first anniversary 
of the German-Soviet agreement, had attacked the Cvetkovich- 
Machek Government for attaching itself to the Axis; another, 
issued in Zagreb, accused the Government of selling the 
country to the Nazis and Fascists, etc., etc.^ 

But the Communist Parties in the countries fighting for their 
lives against Nazi Germany, who put the exigencies of Soviet 

^ These charges are enumerated by Mr. Hamilton Fish Armstrong in 
Tito and Goliath, 
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diplomacy before the survival of national independence against 
Hitler, imposed a severe strain on the loyalty, credulity and 
common sense of their members, and almost destroyed their 
credit in the eyes of even progressive opinion. The Yugoslavs, 
on the other hand, thanks largely to the fact that Yugoslavia 
was not yet in the war, managed to combine all-in defence 
of the Soviet-German Pact with keeping up the Popular 
Front-resistance-to-Fascism policy: the war, they said, was 
an imperialist war in which both sides were predatory capitalist 
powers. Yugoslavia must be kept out of the war and must enter 
into an alliance with the Soviet Union to defend her in¬ 
dependence, which was menaced by the aggressive plans and 
inordinate ambitions of the Axis powers, and by the desire of 
France and Britain to make her their catspaw to pull their 
imperialist chestnuts out of the fire for them by dragging her into 
the war. The Cvetkovich-Machek regime was hand in glove 
with the Axis imperialists and selling out the country; the 
Communist Party must unite all democratic and anti-Fascist 
elements in a Popular Front to replace this regime by a demo¬ 
cratic government that would give equal rights to all Yugoslav 
nationalities and would defend the country’s independence. 

This ‘line’ was laid down for the Party and hammered into 
the Party by its organ Proleter, notably in its June-July, 1940, 
and October-November-December, 1940, numbers. 

In its March-April-May, 1941, number, Proleter was accord¬ 
ingly able to say that ‘the tragedy which has befallen the peoples 
of Yugoslavia’ had borne out and justified to the hilt what 
the Communist Party had been saying for years: the Yugo¬ 
slav bourgeoisie and their governments were selling their 
country to the Axis. The collapse of their resistance was due to 
their own corruption and undermining by fifth columnists. The 
example of Spain showed what a people in arms could do— 
they would have won their fight against their own reactionaries 
aided by Hitler and Mussolini if they had not been stabbed in 
the back by the British and French imperialists. Four imperialist 
powers (Bulgaria, Germany, Hungary, Italy) were now carrying 
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out a policy of hideous violence and terror against all the 
nations of Yugoslavia, (Details were given of what was happen¬ 
ing in different parts of the country.) 

The article concluded with instructions as to what should be 
done in this situation by the Communist Parties of Croatia, 
Serbia, Vojvodina, Macedonia, Montenegro and Slovenia. The 
instructions were on identical lines, although varying in detail. 
They all called for a campaign against the encouragement of 
racial and religious feuds by the occupying powers and the 
quislings, and for uniting the people ‘in the fight against the 
invader and the handful of traitors now bloodily terrorizing 
and oppressing the people.’ That is, the article was a call to 
organize resistance on the broadest possible basis and in the 
most energetic lorms. 

Thv resistance line was in fact never abandoned by the Yugo¬ 
slav Communist Party, although combined for a time with 
defence of the Soviet-German Pact and the view that the war 
was an imperialist war in which the British and the French were 
as bad as the Nazis and the Fascists.^ That line may at times 
have been intellectually confused and wrong-headed—but it 
was always patriotic. 

The downfall and disintegration of the regime, and the flight 
abroad of its leaders, after less than a fortnight’s fighting, had 

^ Mr. Hamilton Fish Armstrong, in the book Tito and Goliathy mentions 
two proclamations supplied him by a friend in Belgrade ‘which he states 
were issued by the Central Committee of the Communist Party on April 15th 
[the day of the surrender] and May 1st. If authentic, these would support 
the thesis that the Party leadership did not feel it necessary to condone the 
German attack because Hitler was then Stalin’s ally.’ But the Soviet- 
German Pact was a treaty of friendship and non-aggression, not an alliance. 
The Yugoslav Communist Party never ceased using the most violent 
language against Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy. The only difference in 
this respect was that after the Soviet-German Pact they used the same 
language also towards Britain and France. 

The proclamations Mr. Armstrong was given were authentic—have 
read the originals, as well as the numbers of Proleter mentioned above. 

On the other hand, Mr. Armstrong suggests that the Cvetkovich-Machek 
Government made a show of resistance, and succumbed only coyly and 
reluctantly to the Nazi embrace. His evidence is derived solely from an 
apologia for his record written by Mr. Cvetkovich in a Paris newspaper 
{Le Figaro, April 4th, 1950) long after the event. Self-justifications by 
imigrSs are seldom reliable as history. 
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indeed left the Yugoslav nation leaderless. The fighting spirit of 
the people had been shown by the tremendous demonstrations 
that accompanied the overthrow of the Cvetkovich-Machek 
appeaser Government. The slogan Bolje rat nego Pakt (‘Better 
a War than the Pact,’ i.e. the anti-Comintern Axis Pact) voiced 
that spirit in ringing words. The mass demonstrations began 
in several parts of Serbia simultaneously: for instance, in 
Kragujevats on March 25th and 26th; at Chachak on the 26th; 
in Belgrade on the 26th and 27th. The Communist Party took a 
leading part in starting these demonstrations through its cells in 
factories. Trade Unions, and elsewhere. In Belgrade, in par¬ 
ticular, the whole demonstration was run by the Communist 
Party of the capital and many leading members addressed the 
crowd openly in the name ol the Communist Party. 

They demanded the strengthening of the country’s defences; 
complete democratization of the regime; the return of freedom; 
equality of all nationalities in Yugoslavia; the clearing out of 
fifth columnists and other traitors from the armed forces and 
the Civil Service; the dissolution of the concentration camps 
and the release of political prisoners in the gaols; the denuncia¬ 
tion of the Pact with the Fascist countries, and an alliance with 
the Soviet Union. 

These demonstrations ‘touched off’ the military coup d'etat 
carried out by a group of officers in touch with the leaders of 
the opposition parties that overthrew the Cvetkovich-Machek 
Government and replaced it by the short-lived Simovich 
Ministry, which fled to London when the Nazis attacked on 
April 6th. 

Proleter of March-April-May, 1941, summed up as follows 
the Party’s attitude to this Government: ‘We know very well 
that there are men in the Simovich Government who in 
their hearts are on the side of the British imperialists. But, 
nevertheless, the Simovich Government came into power as a 
result of the disgust of the people at the shameful surrender of 
the Cvetkovich-Machek Government to the Axis aggressors. 
This Simovich Government, under popular pressure, concluded 
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a Yugoslav Treaty of non-Aggression and Friendship with the 
Soviet Union just before its fall. 

Tt did this because the people did not want to be dragged 
into war on the side of either the British or the German im¬ 
perialists. There were men in the Simovich Government who 
shared responsibility for what has happened to our peoples. It 
was not a people’s government. But it did mean a step forward 
in the satisfaction of the essential demands of the Yugoslav 
p>eoples. It was a step forward in the fight of our peoples for 
setting up a true people s government. But the Berlin and 
Rome aggressors were in a hurry to stop this happening.’ 

The old regime was rotten to the core at every level, from 
Ministers down to junior officers in the forces and petty oflScials. 
I^ was riddled with enemy agents and spies. The soldiers had no 
chance to fight, foi they were betrayed by their commanders 
and by their Go'/ernment. All resistance collapsed in a fort¬ 
night. Quisling ‘Governments’ promptly appeared in Serbia, 
Slovenia and Croatia, 

The only organized political force left that embodied the will 
of the people to resist was the Communist Party. The curtain 
was going up on the drama that was to end with the emergence 
of Yugoslavia as a Federal Socialist Peoples’ Republic ^vith 
Tito as its leader. 



CHAPTER VII 


War and Revolution 

★ 

T he world war had rolled over and blotted out Yugo¬ 
slavia. The pattern of that war profoundly affected the 
fate of her peoples. 

The pattern was complex in detail, but clear in its essential 
lines: whereas the Fascist Axis was socially and internationally 
homogeneous, the Western Allies were uneasi'y aware on the 
official level and on the political Right that their international 
enemies were their class allies, and their international allies 
were their class enemies. The Fascist regimes they were fighting 
were the very regimes they had so long appeased and propped 
up because they wished to preserve them as bulwarks against 
Communism. The Soviet Union and the Resistance movements 
fighting on their side represented the danger of ‘Communism’ 
against which they had striven to secure themselves by seeking 
to find terms of accommodation with the Fascist powers.^ 

On November 30th, 1950, Mr. Churchill revealed to the 
House that he and other members of the Government had been 
perfectly aware of the clash between their social and their inter¬ 
national interests from the moment the Soviet Union became 
our ally. Even before the war was ended, he told the House, 
some members of the Government were beginning to think 
of the measures that would have to be applied to stop 

• For document^ evidence that this was in fact the main motive of the 
policy of pro-Fascist appeasement, see Inquest on Peace, The Road to War 
and Mirror of the Past (GoUanez). For proof that the same purpo^ 
governed Western policy during the last war, see I Choose Peace (Penguin 
Special). All by K. ZiUiacus. 
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Communism from spreading as a result of the defeat of 
Fascism. Mr. Harold Macmillan quoted extracts at the European 
Assembly meeting at Strasbourg from a Cabinet memorandum 
dated 1942, and written by Mr. Churchill, in which he had 
stressed the necessity for taking measures to prevent the spread 
of what he called ‘Russian barbarism’ after the war. Mr. Chester 
Wilmot, in The Struggle for Europe^ praises his prescience in 
this regard. 

By August, 1943, enough of this underlying preoccupation 
had come to the surface to be perceived by acute journalists. 
Reynolds News of that date, for instance, carried a despatch 
from its New York correspondent declaring that: 

‘There is no doubt whatever that the State Department 
finds the political facts of life in Europe utterly distasteful.... 
One spokesman for the State Department defined American 
policy—and this probably goes for British too—as being 
to prevent at all costs the outbreak of revolution in Europe 
or anywhere else, which would irretrievably shatter the possi¬ 
bility of re-establishing capitalist democracies. 

‘This is a very natural policy, since the Anglo-American 
Governments are fighting to re-establish capitalist demo¬ 
cracies, not socialist democracies. They are acutely aware 
that the collapse of Hitlerite Europe will most likely result in 
social revolution.’ 

The object of Allied policy, the correspondent went on to 
explain, was to divert the revolutionary pressure generated by 
years of Fascism and war into channels harmless to the existing 
social order. 

On August 31st, 1943, Mr. Churchill, broadcasting from 
Ottawa, announced his fervent desire to see the Greek and 
Yugoslav kings back on their thrones. He carried out his policy 
to the full in Greece, at the cost of crushing the Resistance 
movement that had fought on our side, with the help of British 
troops fighting side by side with collaborators and Fascists who 
had worked for the Nazis. But Tito, as we shall see, successfully 
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resisted similar policies in Yugoslavia. General Eisenhower, in 
his memoirs, explaining why Mr. Churchill had for two years 
opposed the American demand, which was also the Soviet 
demand, for opening the Second Front in the West, remarks: 
‘I could not escape the feeling that Mr. Churchill’s views were 
unconsciously coloured by two considerations that lay outside 
the scope of the immediate military problem. The first of them 
was his concern as a political leader for the future of the 
Balkans. The other was an inner compulsion to vindicate his 
strategic concepts of World War One, in which he had been the 
principal exponent of the Gallipoli Campaign.’ 

The wartime pattern in world affairs was repeated inside 
Yugoslavia both on the international plane and in the clash of 
contending social forces within the country. Yugoslav society 
was rent by a major division: the outlawed Communist Party 
and those who followed its lead had for many years been 
regarded by the rulers of Yugoslavia as the mortal enemy, the 
deadly threat to the social order that must be fought at all costs 
and by any means. But this ruling class was itself divided into 
those who in order to wage the fight against Communism leaned 
on the Axis powers and those who looked for support to 
Britain, France and the United States. 

In this situation the Axis powers knew what they wanted and 
acted consistently, for their class and international interests did 
not conflict. But the war repeated inside Yugoslavia the 
dilemma that confused the councils and divided the purpose of 
the Western Allies in their war against Hitler and Mussolini, 
with the Soviet Union and the partly, or largely, Communist 
resistance movements fighting on their side. 

With the German and Italian invasion, the majority of the 
former Yugoslav ruling class decided that capitulation and 
collaboration offered the best chance of perpetuating their 
position. That is, they gambled on Hitler’s victory and on an 
inglorious but relatively prosperous future as the rulers of 
Yugoslavia on his behalf. But the Simovich Government that 
had fled to London looked to an Allied victory to save the old 
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order in Yugoslavia. It promoted to the rank of general and 
gave the office of War Minister to a Serbian colonel, Drazha 
Mikhailovich, who had taken to the hills with a few followers 
and begun to organize a resistance movement when Yugo¬ 
slavia’s official resistance collapsed. 

Within a couple of days of the occupation, Croatia was under 
a dictatorship run by Ante Paveiich, the assassin of King 
Alexander, a Fascist and a prot^gi of Mussolini. His regime 
headed the Ustasha movement, a clerical. Fascist, violently 
anti-Serbian group, with storm troops of their own and strongly 
backed by most of the Catholic hierarchy in Croatia. The 
Zagreb Archbishop Stepinats, for instance, issued an encyclical 
letter to the priests serving under him urging them to welcome 
and give all support to the new Croat State. He became 
Chaplain-General of the Ustasha^ forces; received a high 
decoration from Paveiich and gave his blessing to the Ustasha 
forcible conversions of the Serb minority in Croatia. The 
Ustasha ‘crusaders’ slaughtered the Serbian population whole¬ 
sale, men, women and children. A favourite trick was to drive 
all who refused to give up their Greek Orthodox religion into 
their Orthodox church and then burn them alive, church and 
all, men, women and children. 

In addition to the Ustasha, who were volunteers and 
fanatics, the Croat Government compulsorily mobilized the 
peasants and put them into Home Guard or ‘Domobrani’ 
uniforms. 

The Paveiich regime was installed within a couple of days of 
the arrival of the Germans because the whole thing had been 
prepared beforehand. The fearful persecution of the Serbs in 
Lika, Kordun, and other places in Croatia, was in full swing by 
May. The Serb peasants fled to the hills, from where they 
started to fight back. Members of the Yugoslav Communist 
Party were sent to lead them, so that, in fact, the Partisan War 

^ The word ‘Ustash’ or ‘Ustasha’ has the same root as ‘Ustanak,* a 
rising. Ustash(a) means literally the one who rose, i.e. a rebel. The name 
comes from the turbulent history of Croatia. 
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began not on the official date (July 7lh, on which it was pro¬ 
claimed) but in May and June of 1941. 

Mikhailovich was officially on the side of the Allies and under 
the orders of the emigre London Government. He had British 
and American liaison officers attached to him, received arms 
and supplies for two years, but as from October, 1941, ceased 
to do any fighting against the Axis forces and ended by 
collaborating with them. Officially his strategy, reinforced by 
explicit orders from the London Government, was to let the 
Communists destroy themselves by fighting the Nazis while his 
Chetniks^ remained passive in the mountains waiting until the 
German retreat began or there was an Allied landing before 
fighting the Nazis. But he and his followers were as violent in 
their feelings about the Communists as the Quislings and 
Fascists of Croatia and Serbia. What they were fighting for was 
to preserve the old Royalist Yugoslavia. His control over his 
commanders was weak and spasmodic. 

It was not possible to keep armed forces neutral in the midst 
of a war. He could not bring himself to fight on the side of the 
Communists against the Germans and Italians, and found he 
could not prevent most of his commanders accepting money, 
arms and supplies from the Italians, and later from the Germans, 
to fight the Partisans, and so he first acquiesced and then took 
part in the policy of collaboration, consoling himself with the 
belief that he was using the Germans and Italians to defeat 
the Partisans and would then use the British and Americans to 
defeat the Axis forces. 

The agents of the U.S. and British Governments sometimes 
opposed, but more often accepted and even encouraged 
Mikhailovich to persist in this policy. As the next chapter will 
show, they too looked on the Communists as enemies rather 

^ ‘Chetnik* is a name out of Serbian, as ‘Ustasha’ comes out of Croat, 
history. Chetnik literally means member of a ‘Chela’ or military detach¬ 
ment (company). In Turkish days a Cheta was known as a Komita, and 
the Chetniks as Komitadjis. They were essentially small, irregular peasant 
forces defending their villages against Turkish raids and sometimes taking 
to the hiUs and waging a guerrilla campaign, often going over the border¬ 
line to banditry. 
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than allies, and were most anxious that Mikhailovich should 
destroy them, if necessary with German and Italian help, in 
time to take over the country when the Axis was defeated. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising that all attempts— 
and there were several—to establish some kind of working 
agreement between the Partisans and the Chetniks broke down. 
Tito was desperately anxious for the unity of all forces fighting 
the Germans and was being urged by the Soviet Union to take 
this course. Mikhailovich did not want to fight the Germans, 
and indeed had instructions from his emigre Government to do 
no such thing. But he did want to fight the Partisans so badly 
that in the end he took Axis help for the purpose. 

It was not perhaps surprising that those who had ruled and 
still believed in the old Yugoslavia could not produce anyone 
who either could, or even wholeheartedly wanted to, fight for 
the independence of his country against the Fascist invaders, to 
whom they had looked before the war to keep them in power. 
It was the Yugoslav Communist Party that embodied the will 
to resistance of the Yugoslav peoples. They had in a sense been 
preparing for this responsibility ever since Tito became Secre¬ 
tary of the Party in 1937 and on returning from Moscow told 
his friend Krlezha that the war was coming and the Com¬ 
munist Party would lead national resistance and turn it into a 
social revolution. 

As early as 1938, Marshal Tito told the Fifth Congress of the 
Communist Party in 1948, the Party had instructed its members 
and the Communist Youth to learn to handle military weapons 
and to get military training. Progressive students at Belgrade 
University formed into battalions and trained, although the 
regime disapproved of this strongly. Progressive women and 
girls throughout the country, acting in accordance with Party 
directives, began to take courses as hospital nurses. Steps were 
taken to infiltrate the armed forces. There was notably a Com¬ 
munist cell among the Air Force officers in Zagreb, and small 
groups in different garrisons acted on the directives of the 
Party. 
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Two days before the German troops entered Zagreb the 
Central Committee of the Party, in a joint session with the 
Central Committee of the Croat Party, decided to send a 
delegation to the staff of the Fourth Army, asking that workers 
and anti-Fascists should be given arms to fight the Ustasha who 
had already taken over power from the Machek Government. 
Not only was the delegation’s demand refused on the ground 
that there was no sense in trying to resist the Germans, but 
the members themselves barely escaped arrest. 

At the same sitting, the Central Committee decided that most 
of its members should find their way on foot into Bosnia, 
Montenegro, Serbia and Slovenia, to take in hand the prepara¬ 
tions for a general rising. A military committee was formed, 
headed by Tito as Secretary of the Party. It was decided that the 
Politbureau and the Military Committee ought to move to 
Belgrade, as it would be easier to direct preparations for 
resistance from there. 

Belgrade by that time was under Nazi occupation and 
swarming with Gestapo and Serbian quislings, agents, spies, 
and under-cover men of one sort or another. That Tito and his 
colleagues organized and led the early stages of the nation-wide 
rising under the noses of the Nazis and their vast apparatus of 
espionage and terror, was striking proof of the staunchness and 
skill of the underground Communist Party. 

Tito’s fantastic exploit was in fact possible only because of 
two things: 

(a) The Party was now an elite of picked men and women— 
not a traitor, weakling or fool among them in any position 
where his or her arrest and talking under torture could bring 
disaster. 

(Jb) The Party had successfully infiltrated all kinds of insti¬ 
tutions, As one instance, may be mentioned the confidential 
bulletin of the D.N.B. {Deutsche Nachrichten Bureau), the 
official German news agency. Only seven copies were printed of 
this bulletin. But an eighth unofficial copy found its way every 
day to the Communist Party headquarters in Belgrade. A 
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member of the Party, Predrag Uditski, was wireless operator in 
the Belgrade office of the D.N.B.^ 

Vladimir Dedijer’s Diary ^ gives glimpses of what life was like 
in the Communist underground in those days, when the strictest 
secrecy had to be observed. He tells of Party meetings in a 
copse outside the town, in a garden, a vineyard, in the flats 
of various friends. Dedijer had a courier, a woman, who 
carried the bulletins he prepared, hidden in a matchbox, to the 
‘underground’ printer on a bicycle. 

No one knew where anyone else lived. One day Dedijer 
received a message from Djilas to stay at home because the 
‘Old Man’ (Tito) was going to send him a message. Tito’s 
courier duly arrived on May 8th and said the ‘Old Man’ was 
waiting for him in the Ca/e Central. Another day the diary 
records: ‘The Old Man passed my house five minutes ago, 
elegantly dressed! He waved his hand to me as I stood in the 
window with my little daughter.’ And again: ‘The Old Man 
visits us nearly every day. He lives somewhere around here. 
To-day it was decided that he should not move about so freely 
in the centre of Belgrade. While he sat in the “Trade Union 
house,’’ a man at the neighbouring table stared at him fixedly. 
The “old ’un” barely escaped. To-day the Old Man came for 
chicken soup. The Germans had ordered the registration of all 
poultry. Zhukhina did not want to register her chickens, so she 
gave me two.’ 

Tito at that time, in fact, was living at the home of Nena- 
dovich in Rumunska Street, preparing for The Day. He was 

^ Uditski continued in this post until 1943, when on Party instructions he 
fled and joined a Partisan detachment. Chetniks surrounded him in a dug-out 
in a village where he was sending out radio news. He destroyed all his material 
and then blew himself up with a bomb rather than fall living into their hands. 

® Hereinafter referred to as D. The Diary is one of the chief human 
documents of the war. V.D. was twice the political conxmissar of a Partisan 
detachment but most of the time attached to Headquarters Staff. A 
journalist before the war, he was put on to edit Borba^ listening to, 
quoting and distributing the wireless news, and keeping his colleagues 
informed of world events. He also took an active part in ‘Agitprop’ 
(‘Agitation and Propaganda,’ that is, the political education of the masses 
and the training of cadres), and was in charge of the evacuation of 4,500 
wounded in one enemy offensive. 
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working day and night, sometimes in consultation with his lead¬ 
ing colleagues, but more often alone, on the plans for starting a 
national rising, the conduct of the Partisan War, the relations 
of the Partisans with the people and the Communist Party, 
problems of civil administration, strategy, tactics, guerrilla war¬ 
fare, in the struggle which he could see clearly would be a 
revolution as well as a war. 

Speaking of this period, Tito told the Fifth Party Congress, 
in 1948, that from the middle of April to June 22nd, that is, 
from the surrender and dissolution of the old regime to Hitler’s 
attack on the Soviet Union, the Communist Party was sending 
out members to organize and lead the fight of the Serbs of Lika 
and K ordun in Bosn i a-Hercegovina a gain st the war of extermina- 
tion being waged on them by the Ustasha, and also holding 
Party conferences and discussions, not only in the Central 
Committee but in the national, regional, district and local com¬ 
mittees, down to the cells, to adjust the work of the Party to the 
conditions created by the occupation and to prepare the general 
rising that the Communist Party was planning to lead. At the 
same time the Central Committee in Belgrade got into touch 
with some of the leaders of former opposition parties, to discuss 
a common fight against the invader. One such leader, Dr. Ivan 
Ribar (Croat Liberal), whose two sons were Communists, 
worked closely with the Partisans and is now President of the 
Presidium of the Yugoslav Parliament. In Slovenia a liberation 
front, headed by the Communist Party, was established as 
early as May. 

Hitler’s attack on the Soviet Union, therefore, did not find 
the Yugoslav Communist Party unprepared. Indeed, so good 
was their intelligence service that they had been able to warn 
the Soviet authorities some weeks before that the attack v/as 
coming, and could even indicate the approximate date. 

Immediately the news came through on June 22nd, 1941, the 
Politbureau of the Central Committee met and issued a 
proclamation which was distributed through the Party com¬ 
mittees up and dowm the country. It began with a general 
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appeal to the people to rise, telling them that ‘The hour has 
struck to take arms for your freedom against the Fascist 
aggressors. Do your part in the fight for freedom under the 
leadership of the Communist Party of Yugoslavia! The war of 
the Soviet Union is your war, because the Soviet Union is 
fighting also against your enemies under whose yoke your necks 
are bowed.’ 

The proclamation then urged the workers of Yugoslavia to 
take their posts in the front ranks of the fighters for freedom 
and close their ranks about the Communist Party. ‘Do your 
proletarian duty unfalteringly and with discipline! Get ready 
now for the last and decisive battle. Do not let the precious 
blood of the heroic Soviet peoples be shed without your taking 
part.’ Their slogan must be no workers, no war materials, no 
food for Fascist Germany. 

‘Mobilize all your forces against your country becoming a 
base for supplying the Fascist hordes, which like mad dogs have 
fallen on the Soviet Union, on our dear Socialist country, on 
our inspiration and the lighthouse of the world, on which the 
eyes of the workers of the whole world are fixed with a great 
hope.’ 

Finally, turning to the Communists of Yugoslavia, the 
proclamation said the darkest hour they had so long foreseen 
had struck: ‘We knew what the Fascist criminals were getting 
ready to do against the Soviet Union and the workers of all 
countries. The power-drunk, bloodthirsty Fascists who have 
enslaved their own peoples and the peoples of the conquered 
countries of Europe have declared a war of extermination on 
us, have on the wireless announced the slaughter of all Com¬ 
munists. We accept this challenge, because we expected it and 
we are ready for it. “In this fight there will be no quarter for 
Communists,’’ the Fascist butchers boast. And we say to them: 
“In this fight there will be no quarter for the criminal Fascist 
leaders and their faithful servants. In this fight there will be no 
quarter for the Fascist financial oligarchy and its satraps.’’ ’ 

This proclamation was distributed in versions adapted to 
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local conditions by the Regional Committee for Serbia, by the 
Central Committees of the Croat and Slovene Communist 
Parties, by the Executive Committee of the Party in Monte¬ 
negro, and others. 

On June 27th the Central Committee decided that most of its 
members and other picked men in the Party should go to their 
parts of the country in order to organize and lead Partisan 
detachments. A headquarters staff for all the Partisan detach¬ 
ments in the war for the liberation of the people was set up, 
consisting first of the members of the Politbureau of the Central 
Committee, with, later, certain leading military and Party 
personalities co-opted. Tito himself, who had up to now been 
the President of the Military Committee set up in April, was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of all the Partisan detachments 
of Yugoslavia. 

He and the majority of the Politbureau led the preparations 
for the rising, and the rising itself, from Belgrade until the 
middle of September. They not only worked out the whole plan 
for Partisan operations and for creating a liberated territory in 
West Serbia as their first base, but kept in touch with the opera¬ 
tions and gave directions through a courier service. They also 
blew up and burned to the ground the central depot for military 
transport in Belgrade, twice set fire to the offices of the two 
quisling newspapers, continually cut cables, telephone and 
telegraph and electric power wires, sabotaged every other 
form of communication, destroyed five aeroplanes in a nearby 
hangar, set fire to many lorries, attacked minor German units, 
and so on. 

Many lost their lives. Many more suffered under the frightful 
terror and pitiless reprisals of the enemy. One incident, the 
blowing up of a train near Kragujevats, killing about fifty and 
wounding about one hundred German officers and soldiers, was 
used by the Germans and Serbian Fascists as an excuse for a 
wholesale massacre of the inhabitants of that little town: the 
Germans had threatened to kill one hundred inhabitants for 
every German life lost, and fifty for every German wounded. 
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They led out of the town and mowed down with machine-guns 
some 9,000 boys and men between the ages of fourteen and 
sixty. Whole schools were decimated, the boys being taken out 
with their masters at their head—in some cases the masters 
were beyond the age of death but refused to leave their pupils. 
They linked arms and sang, and so were mown down. One or 
two German soldiers refused to obey orders and were them¬ 
selves shot. One or two others went mad. But the deed was 
done. 

The Headquarters Staff in Belgrade also issued a periodical 
military bulletin that was sent by courier to the various detach¬ 
ments. Tito himself wrote an article on the duties of the 
‘Peoples’ Liberation Partisan Detachments’ in the first number 
that appeared, on August 10th. He laid great stress on two 
things: the Partisans should be the fighting units, not of any 
party or creed, but of all who loved freedom in Yugoslavia. 
Their task was to defend the population in town and country 
from Fascist violence, to protect the people from being 
plundered. The Partisans, he said, must stop the Fascists from 
taking wheat, cattle and other provisions from the peasants, 
must seize any stores in the possession of the enemy and distri¬ 
bute them to the people, keeping only enough to feed themselves. 
They should also make the collection of rates and taxes im¬ 
possible, for they only served the enemy. 

The Partisans should develop the powers of resistance of the 
people, incite them to rise and put themselves at the head of any 
rising. Partisan discipline must be strict, and every act of loot¬ 
ing or flagrant disobedience must be severely punished. A strict 
watch must be kept against agents provocateurs and spies in 
Partisan detachments. The military targets of the Partisans 
should be railways, bridges, factories, wireless stations, and any¬ 
thing else that could help the enemy. All Partisan detachments 
should be under the supreme command of the Headquarters 
Staff of the ‘Peoples’ Liberation Front Partisan Detachments of 
Yugoslavia,’ and must take pains to keep in effective touch. 
Partisan detachments would be combined into larger military 
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units when the situation became favourable to large-scale 
military operations. 

The next number, published August 19th, contained an 
article on the reasons why the Partisans were fighting, and gave 
the- text of their oath. Both were also written by Tito. The 
bulletin published news of the way the battle was going in 
different parts of the country, High Command orders, political 
information, etc. The last (sixth) number published in Belgrade 
appeared in October. Tito and the Politbureau, who were also 
most of the Headquarters Stafi*, had already left Belgrade in the 
middle of September for the liberated area in Western Serbia. 

The man who accompanied Tito on his illegal and ‘under¬ 
ground’ journey from Belgrade to Partisan territory published 
a picturesque account of it on the tenth anniversary of the 
event: they had many hairbreadth escapes from quislings, and 
one from Chetniks. Tito, said his companion, kept his wits 
about him, and showed coolness and courage in every emergency. 
He kept on talking with ‘ordinary people’ on every occasion, 
asking what they thought about the Communists, about the 
Partisans, about the enemy occupation, etc. They did the last 
part of the journey by cab. When the cabman asked whether 
they were not also going to join the Partisans, Tito laughed and 
said, pointing to his clothes: ‘Does one go to the Partisans 
dressed like this?’ (as usual he was well turned out). 

A council of war was held on September 27tli at Uzhitse, the 
‘capital’ of the first liberated territory. It was attended not only 
by the Headquarters Staff but by the commanders of the chief 
Partisan groups in Slovenia, Croatia, Bosnia-Hercegovina, 
Montenegro and Vojvodina (fighting began later in Macedonia). 
The commanders conducting their operations in enemy terri¬ 
tory encountered the most fantastic adventures and earned 
their lives in their hands on their long journeys to the liberated 
territory. 

They reviewed the position and found they had made a good 
beginning: the rising had spread to every part of the country, 
and the Partisans were fighting strongly and were being 
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supported by the people. Tito adopted as his slogan the saying of 
the Chinese Partisans that ‘Partisans among the people should 
be as fish in the water.’ The key to success was good relations 
with the people. That meant no looting. 

In Tito’s view, how to put down and prevent looting was one 
of the central problems in conducting Partisan warfare. He 
kept thinking about it and emphasizing it from the day he first 
began to prepare the rising. It was not enough to work out a 
policy on paper—the essential thing was to see that the code 
and discipline of the good Partisan was understood and acted 
upon in every unit. 

Tito accordingly decided that the first Partisan detachments 
should be formed predomin.intly of Communists, and should 
serve as ^Jidres foi recruiting political commissars and com¬ 
manders as fresh dctachmen .s were formed. Until thelast months 
of the war, the Partisan forces were composed wholly of volun¬ 
teers, a quarter of them being women .But the Command remained 
throughout largely Communist, and each unit had its stiffening 
of Communists. The presence of women in large numbers added 
a further problem. That, too, was solved by imposing a rigid 
code: to no looting was added no drinking and no love-making. 

Brigadier Maclean, the head of the British Military Mission 
attached to the Partisans as from September, 1943, who, as he 
says, ‘living amongst the Partisans came to know them very 
well,’ bears witness in Eastern Approaches to the astounding 
success of the Yugoslav Communist leaders in imposing this 
high and austere code, not only on the Party but on the whole 
Partisan Army. The Partisans, he writes: 

‘All had one thing in common: an intense pride in their 
movement and its achievements. For them the outside world 
did not seem of immediate interest or importance. What 
mattered was their War of National Liberation, their struggle 
against the invader, their victories, their sacrifices. Of this 
they were proudest of all; that they owed nothing to anyone; 
that they had got so far without outside help . . . 
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‘With this pride went a spirit of dedication, hard not to 
admire. The life of every one of them was ruled by rigid self- 
discipline, complete austerity; no drinking,^ no looting, no 
love-making. It was as though each one of them were bound 
by a vow, a vow part ideological and part military, for, in the 
conditions under which they were fighting, any relaxation of 
discipline would have been disastrous; nor could private 
desires and feelings be allowed to count for anything. 

‘But for all that, the Partisans were not dull people to live 
among. They would not have been Yugoslavs if they had 
been. Their innate turbulence, their natural independence, 
their deep-seated sense of the dramatic, kept bubbling up in 
a number of unexpected wrys,’ 

The crucial importancr of Communist leadership from the 
top down to local units, and of Communist stiffening in the 
rank and file of every unit, made tragically urgent the question 
of replenishing the ranks of the Party. The September 27th 
council of war denounced the mistakes that had been wasting 
lives, and stressed the need for urgent measures to build up 
cadres of the Party. Writing in Pwleter (Number 14-15, that 
appeared early in 1942) Tito dealt at length with this subject: 
he said hundreds and hundreds of precious lives had been 
lost because of lack of caution (the Serbo-Croat word is 
nekonspirativnost, literally ‘unconspiratorialness.’ Konspiratsija 
was the word used to describe the way of life of those who had 
to exist secretly and illegally in a Police State). Compromised 
comrades were not withdrawn in time when the enemy advanced, 
or even refused to withdraw, thinking that this was a decision 
for them to take personally. Again, as the council of war had 
pointed out, either all Party comrades were withdrawn when 

^ ‘Among the Partisans in the first months of the rising the consumption 
of any alcoholic drinks was forbidden. They were not allowed even to take 
a glass of rakija. This rule was observed in our Kragujevats detadunerit. 
There was not one case of the infraction of this rule. At Nova V^osh, in 
December, 1941, when we captured a few thousand litres of red wine from 
the Italians, Comrade Tito allowed every fighter to have a glass of wine for 
reasons of health. Drunkenness among the Partisans was unknown. . . . 
Nor was there any gambling among the Partisans* (D., p. 69). 
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the Germans advanced, thus not leaving a nucleus to carry on 
underground activities, or when a town or village was liberated 
all Party members came into the open and so were com¬ 
promised and had to be withdrawn when the Partisans retreated. 
In both cases what was necessary was a strictly illegal, shadow 
organization of secret Party members who did not come into 
the open at any time and therefore were not compromised. 

There had been too much hesitation about admitting new 
members to the Party and promoting young members who had 
shown their worth. Youth must be given its chance, and the 
field of battle was an excellent Party school. (Already—that is, 
early in 1942—the figures available showed that some 3,000 of 
the 12,000 pre-war members of the Parly had fallen, including 
twenty members of the Central Committee for Yugoslavia and 
the Central Committees for Slovenia and Croatia, as well as 
many members of regional and local committees. The Youth 
League had lost from 7,000 to 10,000 of their 30,000 members.) 

The Party must get down to the job of recruiting new 
members, eschewing both sectarianism and carelessness. They 
must organize quickly short courses for candidates and new 
members, to acquaint them with their basic duties and the 
fundamentals of Marxism-Leninism. The history of the 
C.P.S.U. (B)^ should be the most important item in these 
courses. But absence of such theoretical knowledge ‘should be 
no obstacle to admitting to the Party tried and proven fighters.’ 
They could be given a chance afterwards to take the necessary 
courses. Dedijer, in his Diary, put this point of view more 
pithily: ‘When a man carries a gun for eight months and fights 
bravely, he is qualified for the Party.’ 

By the end of the war the Communist Party had lost 50,000 
members, including ten from the Central Committee for Yugo¬ 
slavia and thirty-eight from the other central and regional 
committees. Only 3,000 of the pre-war 12,000 members sur¬ 
vived. But at its Congress in 1948 the Party numbered nearly 
half a million members. 

^ Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks). 
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That is, only a tiny fraction of the Party in 1948 were pre¬ 
war members, and their leaders were men who had been 
hand-picked and trained by Tito from 1937 onward. The over¬ 
whelming majority of the Party were recruited during the war as 
fighting Partisans, to whom Tito was not only the Secretary of 
the Party but their Commander-in-Chief and the Chairman 
of the National Council of Liberation which was their revolu¬ 
tionary Government. They had entered the Communist Party 
because it was leading the fight, and to become a Communist 
was the best way to be a patriotic Yugoslav, fighting not only to 
free his country but in order to make a new and better Yugo¬ 
slavia after the war. 

Another matter first mentioned in Tito's articles on the 
duties of the Partisans, and discussed at length at the council of 
war on September 27th, was the setting up of People’s Com¬ 
mittees in the liberated areas. When the Partisans temporarily 
took a town or village they would smash up the State machine 
of the old Yugoslavia. That is, they would burn all public 
records—land registers, fiscal documents, the archives of the 
police and law courts, etc. Mostly they would burn down the 
gendarmeries and police stations as well. This made it difficult 
for the quislings and their foreign masters to govern when they 
came back. The Partisans then set up a new State machine in 
the shape of People's Committees elected by the local in¬ 
habitants, and in fact dominated by the Communist Party and 
Partisans. They discharged all the functions of local govern¬ 
ment and represented the civil arm of the Partisan movement. 
They gathered supplies for the forces, kept economic life and 
communications going, and acted as committees of public 
safety upholding law and order, and fighting fifth-column 
activities, banditry, speculation and looting. 

As the power of the Partisans increased, liberated areas 
appeared all over the country, grew in size and set up their own 
civil administration. The time came when the various People’s 
Committees were united in a body they elected—the Anti- 
Fascist People’s Council and its National Committee, of which 
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Tito was the Chairman. The first meeting of this body was at 
Bihach, at the end of 1942. The next was the historic meeting of 
November 29th, 1943, at Jajtse, from which the Yugoslavs 
officially date the founding of the Republic. 

The Partisans began with small, irregular detachments in the 
woods that blew up bridges and railways, mined roads, attacked 
convoys, etc. Starting with scythes, axes, shotguns and hunting 
rifles, they soon took enough arms from the enemy to function 
as a military force. As their numbers increased, their military 
discipline improved, and they acquired more arms and experi¬ 
ence, the original detachments were combined into regular 
military units going up to divisional strength and, in the end, 
to army corps and whole armies. 

The Germans and Italians first left it chiefly to the Chetniks 
and quislings to deal with them, but soon found it necessary to 
treat them as a serious military force. The general pattern of 
the war was that Agitprop and local Partisan detachments 
would start a general rising, led and aided by Partisan units, 
that would take the occupying forces by surprise and liberate a 
considerable area. Then the Germans, Italians and quislings 
would concentrate their forces by air and land and try to retake 
the liberated territory, and to surround and annihilate the 
Partisan forces. They generally succeeded in the first, but never 
in the last, objective. 

Besides innumerable punitive expeditions and minor offen¬ 
sives there were seven major offensives. The first three come 
within the period already covered in this chapter. The first 
offensive, September-November, 1941, drove the Partisans out 
of western Serbia across the frontier into eastern Bosnia. The 
second, January-February, 1942, turned them south as far as 
Focha. By this time the Partisan retreat had been converted 
into a counter-offensive accompanied by political and propa¬ 
ganda activities that raised all east Bosnia. Focha became the 
Partisan ‘capital’ and the centre of a new liberated area until 
May, when the third German offensive started the Partisan 
forces on the long trek that carried them through the whole of 
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Bosnia and Hercegovina into Croatia. This time the Partisans 
kept marching and fighting almost incessantly, moving north¬ 
west with one or two loops on the way until near the Slovene 
frontier, when they doubled back as far as Drinichi in Bosnia. 
Most of the country rose as they passed through. They held 
Drinichi from early November until dislodged in March by the 
fourth offensive that started in January, 1943, and reached a 
climax of fury two months later. 

The fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh offensives were on an 
ascending scale, when the Partisans were already fighting as a 
regular army operating from liberated territory, and as guerrilla 
detachments within occupied territory, the two keeping in 
touch with the High Command and co-ordinating their efforts 
through their intelligence and courier services. During this 
period, covering roughly the years 1943, 1944 and the first half 
of 1945, the international aspect of the fight became as im¬ 
portant as domestic developments, Tito keeping a guiding hand 
on both. This is why these years are described in the next 
chapter under the heading ‘The Partisans and the Powers.’ 

By the middle of 1943, however, when the Partisans first 
received Allied encouragement and help the issue had been 
decided: they had become a major military factor in the 
Balkans and a serious obstacle to Hitler’s and Mussolini’s 
plans. 

How was it that the Partisans, who were always poorly 
armed, badly fed and had only the most primitive means of 
transport, proved undefeatable when faced by enemies well 
equipped, fed, clothed, shod, and abundantly armed not only 
with small arms but field artillery, motor transport and tanks, 
and supported by bombers and fighters? Why were the courage 
and morale of the Partisans indestructible although they fought 
on alone, while that of their enemies ebbed lower and lower, 
although in the case of the quislings they were backed by the 
apparently invincible strength of the Axis powei s; and in that 
of Mikhailovich, officially by the Allies and unofficially by the 
Axis? 
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The Yugoslav quislings collapsed with their foreign masters. 
The latters’ fate was decided outside Yugoslavia. But their 
forces in tliat country passed from arrogance to fear of the 
Partisans. The Chetniks became demoralized and dwindled 
because their leaders stood for nothing but the restoration of 
the old order and looked to outside help, preferably Allied but, 
if necessary, German, and, if possible, both, to help them 
defeat their own countrymen who wanted to run their own 
country and to put an end to the harshness and injustice of the 
old regime. Like reactionary and counter-revolutionary move¬ 
ments in other countries, they had to rely on old ideas and evil 
ways—race and religious hatreds and fanaticism, brutality and 
terrorism toward the population. The atrocities of the Chetniks 
and Ustasha, encouraged by the Germans and Italians, were so 
hideous that they aroused the most violent hatred among the 
people and supplied the Partisans with a swelling stream of 
resolute, desperate recruits. 

Tt was perhaps in the character of their leaders [observes 
Brigadier Maclean] that rested the ultimate reason for the 
Partisans’ success. These leaders were Communists. In 
guerrilla war ideas matter more than material resources. 
Few ideas equal Communism in strength, in persistence, in 
insidiousness, in its power over the individual. Their Com¬ 
munist leaders furnished the Partisans with the singleness of 
purpose, the ruthless determination, the merciless discipline, 
without which they could not have survived, still less 
succeeded, in their object. They possessed themselves and 
inspired in those about them a spirit of absolute devotion 
which led them to count as nothing cither their own lives or 
the lives of others: they neither gave nor expected quarter. 
They endowed the movement with an oracle: the Party line. 
They brought it a ready-made intelligence system, a well- 
tried, widespread, old-established underground network. To 
what had started as a war they gave the character of a 
revolution. Finally, and this was perhaps their most notable 
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achievement—they succeeded in inducing their followers to 
forget the old internecine feuds and hatreds, and, by throw¬ 
ing together Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, Montenegrins and the 
rest in the fight against the common enemy, produced within 
their own ranks a new sense of national unity.’ 

The Communists did, indeed, succeed in imbuing the Partisans 
with the spirit of their favourite slogan: ‘Unity and Brother¬ 
hood.’ This attitude and the strong line against looting im¬ 
pressed the population. Of course, there were occasional 
excesses and even atrocities by individual Partisans or groups 
of Partisans. But they were severely punished. The contrast 
between the austere and friendly Partisans with their modern 
outlook, and the brutality and dissoluteness of the Chetniks, 
with their old regime outlook, was immense. 

The Partisans talked to the people, too, and took great pains 
to explain who they were and what they stood for to captured 
Chetniks and Domobrani. They would drive home the lesson 
with gifts of food, tobacco and wine, and then let them return 
home, where they promptly became sources of doubt and dis¬ 
affection. When the Fascists took to sending released prisoners 
of the Partisans to the Soviet front, the captured Chetniks and 
Domobrani in ever-increasing numoers preferred to enter the 
Partisan volunteer detachments. 

Agitation and propaganda were conducted indefatigably by 
the political commissars, experienced Party membeis and the 
more politically conscious commanders. The Party members in 
a unit generally managed to meet several times a week to 
exchange impressions of what they had been through, relate 
their experiences to the Marxist-Leninist analysis and to the 
Party line, and discuss Marxist literature. All this went on in 
woods and fields, hiding among the rocks, sheltering in the 
ruins of burnt houses or under trees, in rain and snow, among 
men who had marched along mountain paths and througli 
thick forests for ten hours or more, moving mostly at night to 
avoid the enemy air force. And yet somehow these men and 
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women found time and energy to devote to what they called 
theoretical work and political education. They also ran classes 
in literacy, schools for Pioneers, special courses for women 
learning to be citizens and Partisans, and public meetings. 

In all this, Tito’s leadership was supreme and his personal 
influence paramount. He was generally in the thick of the fight¬ 
ing. His headquarters were usually only a few hundred yards 
from the front line. He had innumerable hairbreadth escapes. 
Once he was ambushed by Chetniks and his jeep riddled by 
bullets. He was frequent!)^ bombed. On one occasion the bomb 
came through the roof when Tito and the Headquarters Staff* 
were in the cellar of an old monastery, but stuck in the beam 
holding up the floor above tl)eir heads—and did not explode. 
An Italian column was not sighted until within 300 yards of the 
peasant's hut in which the Headquarters Staff were meeting— 
for once Partisan Intelligence had failed. Someone happened to 
look through the window. Tito ordered an immediate retreat, 
but stayed behind himself in command of a detachment with a 
machine-gun to hold up the enemy advance. Sometimes he 
harked back to the old days in the Carpathians and led a 
reconnaissance patrol. 

He was the leader in Agitprop, civil affairs, strategy and 
command in the field. He was never at a loss, never afraid, and 
always human. His example and leadership were crucial in this 
strange and terrible war, where, as Tito himself once remarked, 
there were no leaves, no N.A.A.F.I. or other amenities and no 
respite from the endless fighting and marching, and where most 
Partisans—including Tito himself—had families under enemy 
occupation who were in constant danger of torture and death, 
and about whom they seldom could get news. 

Their medical supplies and hospital services were elementary: 
many operations were performed without anaesthetics or proper 
instruments. Partisans marching and fighting in snow were shod 
in rags and their feet were often frozen. They were filled with 
rakija, strapped down, the frozen limb cut with a butcher’s knife 
and the bone crushed off with blacksmith’s tongs. Some units 
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would lose five or six soldiers a day from starvation and ex¬ 
haustion as they marched in the winter. There were cases of men 
having hallucinations from hunger, and eating out of their 
empty plates, and so forth. Many times it was Tito who 
roused them from their dangerous semi-stupor. 

‘Tito stood head and shoulders above the rest [writes 
Brigadier Maclean]. When there were decisions to be taken, 
he took them, whether they were political or military; took 
them calmly and collectedly, after hearing the arguments on 
both sides.’ 

So powerful was Tito’s personality, his unusual combination 
of breadth and humanity with decision and driving force, 
intellectual clarity with ripe experience and both with humour, 
that it set its stamp on the whole Communist Party and through 
them on the whole Partisan movement. It proved equal also to 
piloting the Partisans and the new Yugoslavia through the 
devious channels and around the shoals and whirlpools of 
international affairs. 



CHAPTER Viri 


The Partisans and the Powers 

★ 

B y November, 1941, the Germans and Italians were treat¬ 
ing the Partisans as formidable enemies with whom the 
Yugoslav quislings were powerless to cope unaided. 
There was no possibility of coming to terms with them. They 
fought intelligently and with a courage that was proof against 
the worst extremes of Nazi and Fascist terrorism. Their attacks 
hurt, for they were disrupting vital lines of communication to 
the East Mediterranean and North Africa, and sabotaging the 
German and Italian policy of drawing supplies and manpower 
from the conquered countries. 

The Partisans were a political portent as well as a military 
danger. Their mere existence was an act of defiance in the heart 
of Hitler's ‘new order’ that had the most disturbing effect on 
the morale of the resistance movements everywhere: the Yugo¬ 
slav Partisans not only spread over the whole country, but 
inspired and co-operated with the Partisans in Greece, Bul¬ 
garia, Albania and Italy. Their Agitprop activities raised a 
danger that the Fascists feared all the more because they could 
not understand it fully and did not know how to meet it. 

The Axis policy toward Yugoslavia, to which Hitler devoted 
increasing attention and resources, was therefore to back the 
out-and-out quislings and the Chetniks who identified anti- 
Communism with patriotism, and to crush and exterminate the 
Partisans and cow into submission their supporters among the 
people. This they attempted to do by a policy of terror, stirring 
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up racial and religious feuds, breaking the country up into 
areas annexed by Italy, the Reich and Bulgaria respectively, 
and making ‘independent’ quisUng States of Croatia, Serbia 
and Montenegro. 

The policy of the Western Allies toward Yugoslavia was 
more tortuous and contradictory. That of the Soviet Union was 
also torn by conflicting considerations. Both developed and 
changed with the growing success and strength of the Partisans. 
The Americans, broadly speaking, fell in with British initiatives. 
Soviet policy was different from, but influenced by, that of the 
Western Allies. 

For the sake of clarity, the relations between the Partisans 
and the powers from 1941 to 1945 will be described year by 
year. The account will show the interaction between the develop¬ 
ment of the Partisan movement and the policies of the powers, 
and how Soviet and Western policies clashed and co-operated 
over Yugoslavia. 

It was natural that the British Government should begin 
by backing the War Minister in Yugoslavia, i.e. Drazha 
Mikhailovich, of the Royalist imigri Government in London 
that the United States and Britain still recognized as being the 
Government of Yugoslavia. Captain, later Major, Hudson, who 
had for years worked as an engineer in British mines in Yugo¬ 
slavia and had an Emigre Russian wife—that is, was thoroughly 
identified with the old regime—arrived at the end of October, 
1941, in Partisan territory on the way to Mikhailovich. His 
arrival at the Chetnik headquarters coincided with an im¬ 
mediate stiffening of Mikhailovich’s attitude to the Partisans, 
and was quickly followed by his treacherous order to attack the 
Partisan units fighting the Germans that broke off the negotia¬ 
tions. Dedijer, in his Diary,^ says he did this on the orders of 
the British and Royalist Yugoslav Governments. It is, at any 
rate, certain that a B.B.C. broadcast to Yugoslavia on Novem¬ 
ber 14th declared that the Allies recognized only Mikhailovich 
and urged the Partisans to put themselves under his command. 

1D., p. 40. 
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At his trial Mikhailovich testified that Hudson had brought 
him a message from the Royalist emigri Government saying 
that ‘a rebellion would not be tolerated in Yugoslavia. The war 
should be waged for Yugoslavia and not become a war of the 
Communists for the Soviet Union.’^ 

As late as June 11th, 1942, Major Hudson, in a letter to 
Mikhailovich, told him the British Government were ready to 
help him 100 per cent ‘in uniting all the national forces in the 
country and in preparing for action against the invader.’ He 
added that he would like to ‘meet Captain Djurishich and 
Colonel Stanishich, and other leaders who fought so success¬ 
fully against the Communists and liberated all their districts 
from them, in order to be able to inform his superiors that he 
had met these leaders and visited the territory ‘that they have 
now cleared from the Communists.Both Djurishich and 
Stanishich had from the end of 1941 been fighting the Partisans 
with the aid of the Italians, and receiving arms, food and equip¬ 
ment from them. On March 6th, that is, more than three 
months before Major Hudson’s letter, Stanishich had signed an 
agreement with the Italian command which made their col¬ 
laboration official and regular.® Djurishich, not content with 
collaborating with the Italians, was later promoted to the rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel by the quisling General Nedich, and 
appointed by him to be the deputy commander of the volunteer 
anti-Communist corps which was supported by, and under the 
orders of, the Germans. To seal the pact, Djurishich was 
decorated by the German High Command with Hitler’s Iron 
Cross^—soon after he received, secretly, through Mikhailovich, 
the Order of the Karadjordje Star from the Royalist dmigri 

^ The Trial of Dragoljuh Drazha Mikhailovich, hereinafter referred to as 
T., p. 124. 

^ T., pp. 466-7 (English translation); p. 122 (photostatic copy of Serbian 
original). 

* T., pp. 449-50 (English translation); p. 284 (photostaticcopy of Serbian 
origincil). 

*T., p. 432: English translation of announcement in quisling Monte¬ 
negrin paper Ix)vchen of October 11th, 1944, of the appointment and 
decoration (photostat of Serbian original, p. 303). 
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Government in London.^ Both these Chetnik commanders had 
earned the reputation for exceptional bloodthirstiness and 
brutality, among men whose dark and bloody deeds were a 
stain on civilization. ^ 

Presumably Major Hudson did not know that the Chetnik com¬ 
manders with whom he was anxious to fraternize were quislings 
and collaborators who had been butchering non-combatants, 
including women and children, with every circumstance of 
atrocity. But by the end of 1942 the British Government were 
informed of the real position. On December 22nd the assistant 
Royalist Minister of Foreign Affairs, V. Milanovich, reported 
an interview with the Permanent Under-Secretary at the Foreign 
Office, Sir Orme Sargent, who told him bluntly that ‘the Com¬ 
munists were much more active than General Mikhailovich, 
that they were the only ones now fighting in Yugoslavia, that 
Mikhailovich had stopped fighting in October last year, which 
made it difficult to fight the Soviet propaganda against 
Mikhailovich.’^ 

Even more outspoken was Major Peter Bowie, assistant to 
General Masterson, who was in charge of the military liaison 
with Mikhailovich. According to the chief of the Military 
Chancellery of the Royalist Government, Major Bowie told 
him on December 28th that ‘no arms could be sent to General 
Mikhailovich for fighting against the Partisans, who are now 
the only units fighting against the Axis... General Mikhailovich 
openly co-operates with the Italians, and his detachments, fully 
armed, are transported in Italian lorries to Western Bosnia to 
fight against the Partisans?—and this in co-operation with the 

^ T., p. 431 (English translation); p. 375 (photostat). 

• T., pp. 457-8: English translation of Pavel Djurishich’s report to 
Mikhailovich, boasting of the burning of thirty-three Moslem villages and 
the wholesale slaughter of the inhabitants, without distinction of age or sex 
(photostats of Serbian originals, pp. 202, 261). 

T., pp. 433-4, gives the English translation (photostat of the Serbian 
original on p. 288) of a letter of Mikhailovich to Bajo Stanishich, express¬ 
ing confidence, in the light of his views and record, that he will ‘harden his 
heart,’ reject all ‘sentimentality’ and ‘mercilessly annihilate’ the Communist, 
in Montenegro. 

*T., pp. 464-5 (English translation); p. 314 (photostat). 
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Italian troops. . . . Drazha Mikhailovich is a quisling just like 
Nedich, for Nedich is co-operating with the Germans and 
Drazha with the Italians.’^ 

A further liaison officer. Colonel Bailey, former chief engineer 
at the Trepcha copper mines in Royalist Yugoslavia, arrived at 
Mikhailovich’s headquarters in December, 1942, that is, at 
about the same time as the two conversations just recorded 
about Mikhailovich's collaboration with the enemy. When 
Colonel Bailey arrived, Mikhailovich was busy with prepara¬ 
tions for joining the German-Italian-Nedich-Pavelich fourth 
offensive against the Partisans that opened early in the New 
Year. Mikhailovich testified at his trial that ‘believe it or not’ 
he had at that time desired to establish contact with the 
Partisans. But, he alleged. Colonel Bailey had advised him 
differently. 'He advised liquidation of the Communists. . . . He 
said annihilate the Partisans.’ He had told Mikhailovich that 
the Allies were planning to land on the Dalmatian coast in the 
spring of 1943 and wanted the Chetniks, not the Partisans, to 
be in charge of the territory where they landed. 

Colonel Bailey, he further testified, knew all about his plan 
for Chetnik forces to attack the Partisans as part of the German 
fourth offensive, and raised no objection to it. Nothing, he said, 
was hidden from the British. They were at his headquarters and 
knew everything. Colonel Bailey could talk to any man who 
came to him. ‘His room was next to mine.’^ 

Mikhailovich stoutly denied the prosecutor’s suggestion that 
Colonel Bailey had in fact advised him to stop fighting the 
Partisans. But it is at least probable that the remarks of Sir 
Orme Sargent and Major Bowie quoted above were based on 
Colonel Bailey’s reports of the Chetnik collaboration with the 
Italians and Germans in the fourth offensive. 

The fact that the Western Allies were supporting the col¬ 
laborator Mikhailovich against them embittered, but did not 
surprise, the Yugoslav Communist leaders—it was the way they 

^ T., pp. 467-8 (English translation); p. 186 (photostat). 

»T., pp. 194-5. 
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had always expected capitalist powers to behave. But some of 
the things Stalin did and said during 1942 disturbed them 
deeply, for faith and devotion was as basic in their attitude to 
the Soviet Union as suspicion and hostility toward the capitalist 
West. They were never tired of saying that the moral founda¬ 
tion of their fight was as much their belief in the Soviet Union 
as their love of their own country. The Soviet news bulletins, 
the victories of the Red Army, the Socialist Soviet Union as the 
fatherland of all the workers, the history of the Bolshevik Party, 
and similar topics, were the mainstay of Agitprop. Dedijer’s 
Diary throughout treats what is happening on the Soviet front 
as part of the Partisans’ own front. He also desciibes their 
rejoicings at Soviet victories ano celebrations of the anniversary 
of the Revolution. He tells of Tito’s pride and emotion when 
he heard that his son Zharko had lost his arm and been 
decorated fighting before Moscow. 

Tito told the first meeting of the anti-Fascist Council at 
Bihach that they would win because of the power of their faith 
in their cause, because they had the people with them and 
because they w^ere fighting shoulder to shoulder with the heroic 
Red Army. ‘All we have accomplished in our fight, all we have 
achieved up to to-day, is above all due to our great Slav 
brother, Russia, and to all the peoples of the Soviet Union.’^ 

The rejoicing was great, therefore, when Tito, in the middle 
of February, 1942, received a wireless message from Moscow 
saying they might be able to send them some of their people by 
plane in the very near future, and asking about details for 
landing facilities. ^ 

Tito replied on February 17th, listing the things urgently 
needed (medicines, munitions, clothes, boots, tommy guns and 
machine guns) and indicating the 5,000-foot flat-topped moun¬ 
tain of Zhabljak, next to Durmitor (8,200 feet, the highest 

^ Vol. I (Borba Za Oslobodjenje Jugoslavije, 1941-45) p. 110, of Tito’s 
collected speeches and articles. 

* The account that follows of the various dealings with the Soviet Union 
up to the beginning of the fourth offensive, is based on Mosha Pijade’s 
articles in Borba of March 22nd and 23rd, 1950. 
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mountain in Montenegro), as a safe place to drop supplies and 
a Soviet Mission by parachute. 

It was agreed that as from February 23rd Soviet planes with 
supplies and arms might be expected over Zhabljak. Tito sent 
Mosha Pijade to head the reception party. They waited for 
thirty-seven nights in a hut buried in six feet of snow, through 
blizzards and bitter cold, for the planes that never came. 

During that period Tito kept Pijade informed of his wireless 
correspondence with Stalin, who was referred to by the code 
name of ‘Grandpa.’ On February 25th Tito wrote to say that 
Grandpa had fixed no date for the ‘visit’ so far, but had made a 
most important suggestion: the Supreme Command of the 
Partisans, in the name of the people of Yugoslavia, should issue 
an appeal to all the European peoples, and particularly the 
French and Czechoslovaks, urging them to rise and fight the 
invader as the Yugoslavs were doing. The Soviet wireless and 
press would give the widest publicity to this appeal. Tito was 
enthusiastic about the idea. 

On March 5th, still without fixing a date for the ‘visit,’ 
Grandpa sent what Tito described to Pijade as a ‘mile-long 
letter.’ In it he said that the information Tito had supplied him 
with suggested that ‘the supporters of Britain and of the Yugo¬ 
slav Government have some reason to fear that the Partisan 
movement is assuming a Communist character and aims at the 
sovietization of Yugoslavia. Why, for instance, did you have to 
form a special Proletarian Brigade?’ How was it that the sup¬ 
porters of Britain could form armed detachments against the 
Partisans? Surely London and the Yugoslav Government could 
not be acting with the invader as Tito seemed to believe. They 
should reflect seriously on the whole of their tactics and action, 
and do everything they could to establish a broad national front 
comprising all the enemies of Hitler and Mussolini in Yugo¬ 
slavia. ‘Please,’ concluded Stalin, ‘take into consideration the 
fact that the Soviet Union is in treaty relations with the 
Yugoslav King and Government and that to come out openly 
against them would create fresh difficulties in the common war 
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effort and in relations between the Soviet Union on the one 
hand and Britain and the United States on the other. Do not 
think of your fight only from your own national point of view, 
but from the international point of view of the British-Soviet- 
American coalition. While strengthening in every way your 
positions in the War of National Liberation, show, at the same 
time, greater political elasticity and capacity for manoeuvring.’ 

A few days later, on March 10th, Grandpa wirelessed Tito 
that his draft of the Yugoslav Partisan appeal to the peoples of 
the enemy-occupied countries had too much of a Party flavour. 
He should omit such things as the statement that the Partisan 
movement had been organized by the Communist Party and 
that the enslaved peoples of Europe should rise against the 
invader. He should introduce references to the Anglo-Soviet- 
American alliance and cut out from the conclusion ‘Long live 
the heroic Red Army! Long live Comrade Stalin! Long live the 
Soviet Union!’ 

Tito told Pijade in his letters of March 11th and 26th that he 
had given Stalin the short and straight answer that he had 
drawn mistaken conclusions from the information sent him, 
that the Partisans were a broad national liberation front that 
left out only the fifth columnists; that they had documents to 
prove that the Chetniks, while allegedly supporting the London 
Government, were in fact collaborating with the enemy and the 
quislings; that the Proletarian Brigade had to be formed as an 
dite corps and a training school for cadres at a time when the 
Partisan movement was in danger of being broken up by fifth 
columnists; and that the Partisans would never attack anyone 
for supporting Britain but only for serving the invader, nor 
would they allow fifth columnists to turn the war of national 
liberation into a class war. After this, he said, Grandpa had 
stopped making a fuss about these matters: ‘But there is some¬ 
thing else behind all this, that is the real reason why we are not 
getting any help, and that is this: yesterday I had a telegram by 
wireless from Grandpa informing us that they are holding up 
the publication of our appeal to the peoples of Europe until 
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they have cleared up the relations between the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment and the Yugoslav Government in London. This makes it 
clear that it is the Yugoslav Government and not our policy 
that is the main obstacle to our receiving any help up to 
now. But you go on waiting, for we must see what will be the 
result of the conversations between the Soviet and Yugoslav 
Governments.’ 

Finally, on March 29th, even Tito gave up hoping, and told 
Pijade he and his men could come down from their mountain 
top. T called together my two platoons with a heavy heart,’ 
wrote Pijade, describing these events, ‘and explained to them as 
best I could why the Soviet Union could not send us any help 
now.’ He tried, he said, to put it so as not to disappoint them 
too badly nor to shake their faith in the strength of the Soviet 
Union. But the older men, who knew just how grave their 
position was in Montenegro and how desperately they needed 
help, wept because they had to leave the place where they had 
been waiting in vain for thirty-seven nights. 

During all this time Tito had been bombarding Grandpa 
with requests for help, saying that the Partisans were down to 
three cartridges apiece; the Chetniks, abundantly supplied by 
both the Italians and the Allies, were mocking them. If they got 
arms they could raise another 100,000 volunteers. Otherwise 
they might have to evacuate Montenegro (which they did). 
Moscow sent plenty of admiration but no ammunition. 

The Yugoslav belief that the obstacle was not physical or 
technical but political, turned to certitude when they discovered 
from Mikhailovich’s captured archives that the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment had during these months been offering a liaison mission 
to Mikhailovich and had been turned down by the Royalist 
Government unless Stalin also made the Partisans acknowledge 
Mikhailovich’s authority. 

The fact that the Soviet Government in August, 1942, gave 
the Royal Yugoslav Legation in Moscow the status of an' 
Embassy, in the teeth of full and horrifying details from Tito 
about the Chetnik atrocities and collaboration with the enemy, 
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provoked a bitter telegram dated August 11th. What the Soviet 
Government had done had made a grave impression on all 
Yugoslav patriots and particularly on the Partisan forces, com¬ 
plained Tito. All doubtful elements and open enemies would 
regard this act as the Soviet Government’s recognition of the 
policy of the Royalist Government, whose agents were openly 
co-operating with the invader and who were ‘decorating 
butchers soaked in the blood of the people, against whom we 
are waging a life-and-death fight as we are against the invader.’ 
Was it really impossible, he asked, to do anything to make the 
Soviet Government better informed about the traitorous part 
played by the Royalist Government of Yugoslavia? ‘Don’t you 
believe what we are telling you every day? We are being asked 
on all hands what this means—how are we going to explain it? 
Some of our fighters are already beginning to feel discouraged. 
This may have terrible consequences for the whole of our 
fight.’ 

The reply from Moscow early in September suggested that 
perhaps some of the documents captured on the Chetniks 
might have been ‘purposely forged by the invader himself.’ 
This suggestion was scouted by the Partisans. 

In August and September Tito proposed sending ‘well-known 
anti-Fascists’ from the United States and Britain to see for them¬ 
selves what Mikhailovich and his Chetniks were doing. He 
suggested that the Russians might send some of their own 
people for the same purpose; or that a committee representing 
all the Allies should be sent out to visit both the Partisans and 
the Chetniks and see who was fighting the enemy and who was 
collaborating. None of these ideas found favour in Moscow. 

On the other hand, Stalin complained that the Partisan 
leaders were exchanging prisoners with the Germans, Italians 
and quislings, and sometimes releasing several of the latter for 
one of their own people. Tito’s reply was that their own 
people’s lives were worth infinitely more than those of Fascists 
and quislings, even in important positions. He was so irritated 
by Grandpa’s criticisms that he told him in one of his messages: 
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‘If you cannot do anything to help us, at least stop hindering 
us.’^ 

The year 1943 began with the fourth German offensive. This 
was a major attempt to surround and wipe out the Partisan 
forces. They broke through the ring and escaped, taking 4,000 
wounded and some tens of thousands of refugees with them, 
because Tito outwitted the enemy by brilliant tactics. / 

The fourth offensive was followed almost immediately by the 
fifth. This was Hitler’s culminating effort, the last and greatest 
offensive that attempted to surround and exterminate the 
Partisans. It came within an ace of success, and the German 
orders were not to let a single man capable of bearing arms 
escape alive out of the German-ltalian-Ustasha-Chetnik ring. 
Tito took what he afterwards described as the hardest decision 
of his life—to sacrifice a division in order to cover the retreat of 
the rest, including thousands of wounded and sick, and some 
50,000 refugees, through the mile-deep canyon of the Sutjeska 
River. The fight was deadly and bitter, and Tito stayed behind in 
the thick of it to make sure that the wounded were all brought 
out. The Partisans had no aeroplanes or anti-aircraft guns and 
were pitilessly strafed by the enemy air force. 

The first British Military Mission to the Partisans, headed by 
Captain Stewart, arrived in the midst of the fighting. Stewart 
was killed, and his second-in-command—Captain Deakin— 
and Tito were both wounded by the same bomb. 

During these two offensives Tito sent constant messages to 
Moscow for help that grew more poignant and urgent as the 
situation became ever graver. Here are some samples: 

‘I must ask you again, is there really no possibility of your 
giving us any help at all? Hundreds of thousands of refugees are 
slowly starving to death. Cannot you really find any way of 
helping us after twenty months of heroic, almost superhuman, 

^ The source of this information is the Marshal himself. Later, with the 
help of General Velchib, who acted as intermediary, Tito’s wife and infant 
son, who had been arrested on suspicion but without certain knowledge of 
their identity on the part of the Germans, were included among the 
prisoners exchanged. 
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fighting? We have been fighting for twenty months without the 
least material help from any quarter. I assure you that the 
wonderful and heroic people of Bosnia, Lika, Kordun, Dal¬ 
matia, fully deserve the maximum help. Typhus has broken out, 
and we have no medicines. Our people are perishing from 
hunger, but they do not complain. These hungry people are 
giving our soldiers their last crumb of bread, and themselves 
starving. They give their last stockings, shirts and shoes, and go 
naked and barefoot in this winter. Do everything you can to 
help us.’ (January 31st, 1943.) 

‘Can we hope for any help at all from our allies? I beg you to 
answer, because I do not know how long we can hold out. Our 
losses are enormous and our wounded are a great burden in 
our operations.’ (March 4th, 1943.) 

‘Our position is still critical. The enemy is again trying to sur¬ 
round us. The enemy has occupied and fortified all the heights 
in the direction of our advance into central and eastern Bosnia, 
andhasmannedthemwithsmallgarrisons, artillery and machine- 
guns, while the bulk of his forces are trying to surround us and 
are attacking us incessantly from all sides. The enemy is suffer¬ 
ing heavy losses, but so are we, particularly from their aviation. 
To-day the British Captain Stewart was killed by air bombing, 
and Captain Deakin and I were slightly wounded. Captain 
Stewart headed the Mission attached to our Staff. The British 
say they had had no idea of how hard is the fight we are 
waging. They see that our units are fighting by day and marching 
by night. They neither sleep nor eat. To-day we are eating 
horseflesh without bread. To-day the position is grave but we 
shall get out of it, although with great losses. The enemy is 
making a tremendous effort to annihilate us, but he will not 
succeed. I entreat you to help us in our hour of trial.’ (June 12th, 
1943.) 

The Partisans got no help, but messages such as that of 
February 11th, saying that ‘the Soviet peoples, together with all 
their leaders, stand with you wholly and entirely, and are filled 
with admiration and the deepest brotherly sympathy for the 
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Army of National Liberation. . . . Your great deeds will never 
be forgotten by our Soviet country and by all freedom-loving 
peoples.’ If there were the slightest possibility of giving material 
help ‘in your wonderful and heroic fight,’ said the message, 
their Soviet allies would long ago have acted. ^ 

The Partisans turned their break-through into a counter¬ 
offensive that carried them through Hercegovina and Bosnia all 
the way into Dalmatia just in time for the surrender of Italy 
early in September. The Partisans disarmed and sent home all 
the Italian forces they could reach before the Germans. In this 
way for the first time they acquired ample supplies of modern 
weapons. The result was immediate: throughout Slovenia, 
Dalmatia and Istria, the people rose and poured into the 
Partisan forces, which doubled and in Slovenia increased four¬ 
fold, in spite of the heavy losses in the fourth and fifth offensives. 

In the middle of September Brigadier Fitzroy Maclean 
arrived by parachute with several more oflicers to take charge 
of liaison with the Partisan headquarters and their units in the 
field all over Yugoslavia. The tide had turned at last. Brigadier 
Maclean reported to Mr, Churchill and Mr. Eden that the 
Partisans were an incomparably more important political and 
military factor than had been realized in the West. They were, 
he warned. Communist-led, and the regime they set up would 
probably attach itself closely to Moscow. But they were so 
strong and had such wide popular support that they would be a 
decisive factor in Yugoslavia after the war, whether the Allies 
helped them or not. Nothing short of a war of intervention on a 
greater scale than that attempted by Hitler and Mussolini could 
dislodge them. Meanwhile they were making a big contribution 
to the Allied war effort and could do much more if they were 
supplied with arms, munitions, food, clothes, boots, medical 
supplies, etc. As the U.S.S.R. was our ally in the war and we 
were helping her in every way we could, we should also help the 
Yugoslav Communists. 

* The Soviet message and Tito’s vain appeals for help were all quoted by 
Mosha Pijade in his Borba articles of March 22nd and 23rd, 1950. 
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A similar report was made to President Roosevelt by Major 
Parish, an American officer attached to the Maclean Mission. 
Roosevelt gave a copy to Stalin when he met him at Teheran in 
December, 1943. Mr. Churchill arrived at the conference fully 
primed by Brigadier Maclean and Colonel Deakin.^ The sub¬ 
sequent Teheran Agreement began with a declaration that ‘the 
Partisans in Yugoslavia should be supported by supplies and 
equipment to the greatest possible extent, and also by com¬ 
mando operations.’ 

Nothing was said about Mikhailovich. But as early as May 7th, 
1943, Mr. Eden had informed the Yugoslav Royalist Government 
that while the British Government hoped to send Mikhailovich 
supplies ‘on a more considerable scale than in the past,’ he must 
as a preliminary condition ‘definitely cease all collaboration 
with the Italians and General Nedich.’^ Nevertheless, British 
Military Missions continued to be attached to the collaborating 
Mikhailovich. 

After the Italian collapse and the arrival of the British 
Military Mission, Tito felt strong enough to peg out his claims: 
early in October, hearing that there would be a meeting in 
Moscow of the American, British and Soviet Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, he asked Stalin to inform these Foreign 
Ministers that the anti-Fascist Council and the High Command 
of the Partisans did not recognize the emigrd Government or 
King because of their association with the collaborator and 
traitor Mikhailovich, and would not allow them to enter Yugo¬ 
slavia because that would mean civil war. The only lawful 
power over the people were the Peoples’ Committees, and above 
them the anti-Fascist Councils for Croatia and Slovenia and for 
the whole of liberated Yugoslavia.® Stalin did not pass on this 
message when the Foreign Ministers met, October 13th-30th. 

^This account of what happened is taken from Brigadier Fitzroy 
Maclean’s Eastern Approaches, 

® Quoted by Hamilton Fish Armstrong, Tito and Goliath^ p. 26 (U.S. 
edition); p. 37 (British edition). 

* p. 27 of Mosha Pijade’s pamphlet (reprint of his Borba March 22nd, 
23rd, 1950, articles). 
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The second session of A.V.N.O.Y.^ (the anti-Fascist Council), 
at Jajtse, from which the Yugoslav Republic dates its birth, pro¬ 
claimed this programme, adopted a Federal Constitution and 
turned itself into a legislature with a Provisional Government 
and Tito as its Prime Minister. Tito was also given the title of 
Marshal and regular army ranks were introduced into the 
Partisan forces. The question of monarchy or republic was left 
formally open, to be settled by the people’s vote. But the King 
was forbidden to return to the country unless and until invited, 
lest his presence should prejudge the issue. A.V.N.O.Y. laid 
claim to Istria, Venezia Giulia and Trieste, as well as to a 
portion of Austrian Carinthia on the Slovene border. 

When the news of these bold measures reached Moscow, 
Molotov was horrified, and told Tito that he had been stabbed 
in the back. It was only when at Teheran they discovered 
that the Allies accepted the new position that the Soviet 
Government took heart and forgave the Yugoslavs their 
audacity. 

Soon after Teheran, the British Government sent Brigadier 
Armstrong as its liaison officer to Mikhailovich. He believed he 
could reconcile the Partisans and the Chetniks on the basis of 
the latter ceasing to collaborate with the enemy. It was an 
optimistic belief, for at that very moment the Chetniks were co¬ 
operating in the German sixth offensive. This time the Partisans 
were too powerful and held too much of the country to make 
encirclement feasible. The offensive was conducted by highly 
mobile units attempting to crush the Partisans in Bosnia. It 
lasted four months and was fought with the utmost ruthlessness 
and determination. But at the end the Partisans were more 
numerous and held more territory than ever. 

Early in January, 1944, Brigadier Armstrong was told that 
the British Government refused to mediate between Mikhailo¬ 
vich and Tito in view of the former’s collaboration. Soon after 
—February 22nd, 1944—Mr. Churchill announced in the House 

^ Anti-Fashistsko Veche Naroduitsh Odbora Yugoslavige (Anti-Fascist 
Council of the People’s Committee of Yugoslavia). 
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that no more British aid would be sent to Mikhailovich because 
he did no fighting and many of his commanders were col¬ 
laborating with the enemy. 

By that time Mr. Churchill had taken up the question of 
trying to fuse the Royalist imigre Government with Tito’s 
Provisional Government. The long-drawn negotiations turned 
on two points: first, the formation of a ‘moderate’ Government 
in London headed by Mr. Shubashich, and dropping Mikhailo¬ 
vich and the out-and-out reactionaries who preferred the Nazis 
to Tito. Second, getting Tito to agree. 

Churchill’s trump card, which he used to the utmost, was 
the power to withhold recognition. Tito’s was that he had the 
army and the people and most of the country, whereas the 
imigr^s had nothing but their patrons in London, as 
Shubashich was bluntly told by the spokesman of the anti- 
Fascist Council. 

On May 25th the negotiations were interrupted by the 
German parachute descent on Drvar, where Tito had his head¬ 
quarters in a cave. Tito and those close to him escaped, under 
heavy fire, with the help of a rope and a cleft in the almost 
vertical cliff, along which they climbed to the top. But he lost 
touch with the Partisan units in the country and was hotly 
pursued with a few local detachments. He was flown to Italy by 
a Soviet plane under British operational command, and from 
there taken by the Royal Navy to the Yugoslav island of Vis, 
where the High Command, the anti-Fascist Council and the 
Provisional Government now took up residence. 

On August 12th Tito visited Winston Churchill at Naples. 
According to Yugoslav accounts, Mr. Churchill asked him 
with tears in his eyes to meet King Peter on a warship: ‘Take 
him—he is only a boy; you can do what you want with him.’ 
Tito remained unmoved by this appeal. But the two parted on 
excellent personal terms. 

But while the negotiations were afoot Mikhailovich con¬ 
tinued to receive Western support: the British Mission was not 
withdrawn until May, 1944. It was not until about this 
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time, too, that the ban was raised on helping the Partisans in 
Serbia. 

The plane that took away the British Mission brought two 
Royalist Yugoslav officers, Lukachevich and Bachovich, with a 
message from General Masterson to Mikhailovich, which he 
relayed in a letter sent in June to his senior commanders, as 
follows: ‘Very important and prominent British officers have 
sent us a message that we should liquidate the Communists as 
soon as possible. As soon as the Communists are liquidated, 
more favourable conditions will be created. That is, they will 
immediately change their attitude, their propaganda, and what 
is most important, their policy, towards us.’^ 

In July, Colonel MacDowell, representing the High Command 
of the American forces in Egypt, arrived at Mikhailovich’s 
headquarters and told him, according to the latter’s evidence at 
his trial: ‘Germany has lost the war. Your fight against the 
Germans doesn’t interest us. You have to keep your position 
among the people—I have come to help you.’ He explained 
that British and American forces would enter Yugoslavia from 
Greece and from Slovenia,^ that the Russians would not enter 
Yugoslavia, that Mikhailovich’s present position was difficult 
but his future was certain. He spoke at public meetings in 
Bosnia and said that Communism would not govern Europe, 
and the United States were exclusively helping Mikhailovich’s 
movement in Yugoslavia.^ 

In August, 1944, Mikhailovich helped to arrange a meeting 
in the village of Roshci, near Chachak, attended by Neubacher, 
the chief of the Administrative Staff of the German military 
command in Serbia, and his deputy. Starker, and Colonel 
MacDowell and the American-Serbian Captain Lalich. In 

^T., pp. 465-6 (English translation); p. 359 (photostat of Serbian 
original). On p. 305 Mikhailovich, in his testimony, refers to General 
Masterson’s message. 

* This was Mr. Churchill’s modified strategic plan, says General Eisen¬ 
hower (Crusade in Europe), which he clung to even after having to abandon 
his scheme for a full-scale invasion of the Balkans to stop ‘Communism* 
and Soviet influence from spreading westwards. 

» T., pp. 307-9. 
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September, 1944, there was a further meeting between Mikhailo¬ 
vich, MacDowell and Starker, near the village of Pranjani. At 
thesemeetings MacDowell told theGermans that his Government 
were backing Mikhailovich and wanted him to take over in 
Yugoslavia after the withdrawal of the Germans. He there¬ 
fore urged that the German forces should surrender only to the 
British and Americans or to the Chetniks, never to the 
Partisans.^ 

As a result, von Lehr’s army did not surrender to the 
Partisans in Slovenia until May 15th, 1945, a month after the 
surrender in Germany. As Tito observed in his report to the 
Fifth Communist Congress, ‘they continued the fight until that 
date because the Germans were determined not to surrender to 
our forces in any circumstances.’ Similarly, the remnants of the 
German garrison in Trieste fought off the Partisans for a week 
to enable them to surrender to the British forces. The price in 
prolonging the slaughter and destruction of war, and creating 
diplomatic complications between the Allies, was heavy. 

Colonel MacDowell’s advice, in fact, coincided with Hitler’s 
last instructions to his commanders. Hitler, who understood 
the logic of class war, died convinced that his war against the 
Soviet Union and Communism would eventually be continued 
by the Western capitalist countries.^ 

MacDowell told Mikhailovich to hold Serbia ‘as a nucleus 
for the main action.’ Mikhailovich received the same instruc¬ 
tions from the emigre Government in London. 

The seventh offensive followed hard on the attack on Drvar. 
It was intended mainly to protect the German lines of com¬ 
munication and had petered out by July, except in Serbia, where 
the fighting was particularly bitter. By October the Germans 
were in full retreat, Belgrade had been liberated with the help of 

1 T., pp. 49-50; pp. 254-7. 

® Maclean, op. cit., pp. 481-2, tells of a captured Nazi Staff Colonel who, 
when asked what chance he thought Germany had of winning the war, 
replied: ‘No longer a very good chance, for I am afraid that we cannot now 
hope to hold out long enough to be able to take advantage of the clash 
which there must inevitably be between Russia and her Western allies.’ 
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the Soviet Army, and the Yugoslavs were advancing into 
Southern Austria, Istria and Venezia Giulia as part of the great 
AlUed offensive. 

Tito had concluded an agreement with Stalin and the com¬ 
mander of the Soviet armies in the field by which they asked 
for and received Yugoslav permission to enter the country and 
undertook to withdraw immediately the fighting was ended. For 
this purpose Tito had been secretly flown on a Soviet plane 
from Vis to Moscow and the Soviet Staff Headquarters in 
Rumania. At Stalin’s request he did not let the British or 
Americans know of his departure, much to their indignation. 

At the same time he was troubled about the behaviour of 
some of the Soviet soldiers and even officers. The Politbureau 
of the Central Committee, together with the two Yugoslav 
generals who had led the National Army of Liberation in the 
fighting around Belgrade, remonstrated with General Korneiev, 
the Chief o^ the Soviet Military Mission. Djilas, who was both 
a general and a member of the Politbureau, was particularly 
outspoken: he said the continual incidents, such as looting, 
raping, drunken rioting, etc., would be used by reactionaries to 
injure good relations between the two countries and to make 
invidious comparisons with the superior behaviour of the 
British Miliiary Mission. The Russians were bitterly offended, 
and Stalin took Tito and Djilas to task on the matter at their 
meeting early in 1945, but ended by apparently accepting their 
explanations.^ 

On November 1st the Shubashich-Tito agreement was imple¬ 
mented, setting up a United Government with Tito as its Prime 
Minister, Shubashich as Foreign Minister, and five other 
members of the former Emigre Government. Three Regents had 
been appointed to act in the name of the King until the question 
of monarchy or republic had been settled by the people’s vote. 
In an earlier agreement, Shubashich had pledged himself to 

^ The Yugoslav pamphlet publishing the correspondence between the 
Soviet and Yugoslav Communist Party leaders that ended with the break, 
relates this incident. See also Chapter IX. 
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recognize the social gains and political decisions of the anti- 
Fascist Council, notably the Federal Constitution and the 
Peoples’ Committees as the basis of power. 

In the last year and a half of the four years’ struggle, Allied 
help had been substantial: during and after the attack on 
Drvar, the R.A.F. made over a thousand sorties to relieve the 
Partisans. Tito spoke to me with warm admiration of the 
bravery and skill of the R.A.F. pilots who during the seventh 
offensive flew Partisan wounded to Italy. Dedijer, too, says 
that British doctors, medical supplies and help in evacuating 
the Partisan casualties was of great military assistance, as it 
restored their mobility to the Partisan units and released men 
for fighting. The Navy, also, was active in the Adriatic. 
Brigadier Maclean gives the following figures for Anglo- 
American supplies delivered to the Partisans during 1944: 
‘Over 100,000 rifles; over 50,000 light machine-guns and sub- 
machine-guns; 1,380 mortars; 324,000 mortar bombs; 636,000 
grenades; over 97,500,000 rounds of small-arms ammunition; 
700 wireless sets; 175,000 suits of battledress; 260,000 pairs of 
boots.’^ During this period the Russians gave even more: a 
whole Partisan army was armed and equipped by the Soviets— 
but as a loan, not as a free gift. 

But the amount was only a small proportion of what the 
Partisans needed. Most of their arms and munitions were what 
they captured from the enemy. Some they made tnemselves. 
They resented the failure to let them have tanks and guns, and 
still more the fact that the Yugoslav Navy remained tied up in 
Malta in Royalist hands all during the war. 

Dedijer also mentions a leading member of the Maclean 
Mission, who, in an argument with some Partisan officers in 
liberated territory in Croatia, told them that, whatever they 
might think, Mr. Churchill was negotiating an understanding 
with Stalin about the future of Yugoslavia. ^ 

At the Conference in Moscow in October, 1944, between Mr. 

' Maclean, op. cit., p. 461. 

* D., pp. 265-6 (including footnote). 
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Churchill, Mr. Eden, Mr. Cordell Hull, Stalin and Molotov, 
an Anglo-Soviet agreement was concluded and subsequently 
endorsed by President Roosevelt, giving the Russians the pre¬ 
dominant influence in Hungary, Bulgaria and Rumania, and 
the British in Greece, while the two agreed to share influence in 
Yugoslavia fifty-fifty. 

Later, Mr. Churchill explained that this referred only to the 
relative influence of the great powers in the composition of the 
United Yugoslav Government that took charge after the libera¬ 
tion and pending free elections to a Constituent Assembly. In 
the Yugoslav view, however, this represented the last attempt 
to reserve Serbia for Mikhailovich and the Chetniks, so as to 
retain a foothold for the old order in Yugoslavia. Dedijer 
summed up the prevailing view in his Diary when he said that 
the British Government in pressing for the Shubashich-Tito 
agreement were changing their tactics but not their aims. They 
had tried and failed for two years through Mikhailovich to 
strangle the rising in Yugoslavia. The Partisans were now too 
strong, and so, ‘the frontal attack having failed, they are now try¬ 
ing by every means to save, if only a small part, of their former 
positions in Yugoslavia.’ Oddly enough, Mr. Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong, writing from the opposite point of view in Tito and 
Goliath, arrived at the same conclusion ‘in pressing the King to 
agree [to the Shubashich-Tito negotiations] Churchill and Eden 
undoubtedly felt that they were acting in the interests of Yugo¬ 
slavia as a whole and even of the dynasty.’ 

Dedijer records a conversation as early as August 7th, 1943, 
with some of the British Mission officers, who told him that 
‘after the war issues will be settled according to the principle 
that you will have as much rights as you have power to enforce 
them.’ All the emigre governments in London, they said, were 
at issue with their resistance movements, the same as the Yugo¬ 
slavs. ‘We must look at Greece. For that country will probably 
be the model for the way in which this question will be solved 
in the other countries. There you will be able to see the general 
line adopted for settling this question.’ 
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By the end of 1944 the Partisans had indeed seen how the 
Greek Partisans had been thrown out of the ‘United Govern¬ 
ment’ formed under British pressure, how power was taken 
over by a coalition of reactionary emigres and Fascist col¬ 
laborators, how with the help of British troops they had 
defeated and disarmed the resistance movement and started a 
reign of terror for all opposed to the restoration of the Greek 
monarchy and the old order. 

Tito told the Fifth Communist Party Congress in 1948 
frankly what he had thought of it all at the time: they had been 
obliged to agree to a deal with Shubashich ‘because of the 
demands of our Allies, who made it the condition for recog¬ 
nizing the new state of affairs in Yugoslavia. . .. They wanted, 
and tried by every means within their power, to impose the 
King on us again: that is, the old discredited monarchy and 
with it all the ballast it carried, that is, the worst reactionaries. 
The King was to be a kind of Trojan horse through which there 
could be a gradual return to the old ways, and at best the people 
would have once more had to take arms and fight to win back 
what it had already gained once.’ 

They had agreed, said Tito, because they knew that they had 
the people behind them and an Army about whose powers their 
enemies could have no idea, for it had been forged and 
tempered in the heat of battle and was an entirely new Peoples’ 
Army, wholly different from the old Yugoslav Army. Ninety 
per cent of the officers were young peasants and workers. The 
rest were from the ranks of the honest intelligentsia that had 
joined the people’s cause. All had been formed by the war. 
There were 85,000 Communists in the Army, not counting the 
Communist Youth Organization, and including over 94 per 
cent of the Army officers. 

Tito was equally outspoken as to what he had thought of the 
Russians during those years, in his speech to the Yugoslav 
Parliament on June 26th, 1950: so long as the Yugoslav Com¬ 
munist Party had received its directives from outside, he said, 
it was weak, small in numbers and torn by faction fights. It 
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recovered and began to grow only after 1936, when there was 
less interference from outside. 

‘When we prepared our national rising we got no directive 
from outside but worked on our own, on the basis of our own 
judgment of the situation—and we were not mistaken. We did 
not ask anyone whether we were to start or not to start a rising 
against the Fascists. We just went ahead and started it on the 
basis of our own judgment, so soon as we saw that the time had 
come. When we began to create our Peoples’ Government at 
Uzhitse in 1941 we fortunately had no contacts with Moscow 
whatever, so that we could go ahead undisturbed and lay the 
foundations of the people’s power on which we are to-day 
building Socialism. When, after our retreat from Serbia in 1941, 
we began to form the first Proletarian Brigades, we did not ask 
for anyone’s permission, indeed we could not because we had 
no contact. But as soon as we could inform the leaders in 
Moscow about it they immediately criticized and attacked us 
for having done this . . . 

‘We did not accept their criticisms, and as events later proved, 
it was a good thing we did not. When we prepared the second 
meeting of A.V.N.O.Y. at Jajtse we did not ask anyone for per¬ 
mission, because we knew that they would raise all kinds of 
objections—and again we were not mistaken. Only when every¬ 
thing was ready did we inform them about the accomplished 
fact. They replied that by holding this conference we had 
stabbed them in the back.’ This was the way the Russians looked 
upon an historic deed that had crowned the tremendous fight of 
the people against the invader and the domestic traitors, and 
guaranteed them the fruits of victory. Similar things happened 
later, too, ‘but we took all our more important decisions on the 
basis of our own judgment of the situation and of what we 
should do.’ It would, however, concluded Tito, be a profound 
mistake to conclude that the Yugoslav Communists were think¬ 
ing only of the interests of their country and not of those of the 
international working-class movement as a whole. And, of 
course, they often listened to the Russians, too. This sometimes 
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had turned out all right! At other times they had regretted the 
resulting danger to their Socialist country. 

Thus, the dawn of victory found Tito and those around him 
with a deep-rooted mistrust of their Western allies and a far 
from unlimited confidence in the Soviet Union, mingled with a 
strong desire to be friends with both. They made a clear dis¬ 
tinction between ‘reactionary circles’ in the Governments and 
the great majority of the people in the Allied countries. They 
retained their faith in Communism and the policy of sticking to 
the Soviet Union. But at bottom they felt they could rely only 
on themselves and were fiercely determined to preserve their 
independence, claim their rights and assert their equality with 
their allies. 



CHAPTER IX 


Victory and the Cold War 

★ 

m FTER victory Yugoslavia emerged exhausted and devastated 
yL-k into a world where the great powers were already lining 
JL jLup against each other in a new balance of power, and 
preparing for a new arms race. True, Mr. Churchill, President 
Roosevelt and Stalin at the Yalta Conference in February had 
jointly declared ‘their mutual agreement to concert during the 
temporary period of instability in liberated Europe the policies 
of their three Governments, in assisting the peoples liberated 
from the domination of Nazi Germany and the peoples of the 
former Axis satellite States of Europe to solve by democratic 
means their pressing political and economic problems.’ 

These peoples, the declaration went on, must be helped to 
establish order and rebuild their national economies in ways 
which would enable them ‘to destroy the last vestiges of Nazism 
and Fascism, and to create democratic institutions of their own 
choice.’ For this purpose the three Governments undertook 
jointly to help the people in liberated or former Axis satellite 
States, where necessary: 

Xa) To establish conditions of internal peace. 

\b) To carry out emergency measures for the relief of dis¬ 
tressed peoples. 

‘(c) To form interim governmental authorities, broadly repre¬ 
sentative of all democratic elements,’ and to hold free 
elections at the earliest possible moment. 

The three Governments further undertook to consult 
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each other in carrying out their joint pledges under this 
declaration. 

It is true too that a little later, on April 29th, 1945, Mr. 
Churchill wrote a private and personal letter to Stalin in which 
he asserted that ‘in Greece we seek nothing but her friendship, 
which is of long duration, and desire only her independence and 
integrity. We have no intention to try to decide whether she is 
to be a monarchy or a republic. Our only policy there is to 
restore matters to the normal as quickly as possible, and to 
hold fair and free elections.’ These elections would decide the 
regime and the constitution. ‘The will of the people expressed 
under conditions of freedom and universal franchise must pre¬ 
vail: that is our root principle.’ 

The letter concluded: There is not much comfort in looking 
into a future where you and the countries you dominate, plus 
the Communist Parties in many other States, are all drawn up 
on one side, and those who rally to the English-speaking nations 
and their associates or Dominions are on the other. It is quite 
obvious that their quarrel would tear the world to pieces and 
that all of us leading men on either side who had anything to do 
with that would be shamed before history. Even embarking on 
a long period of suspicions, of abuse and counter-abuse, and of 
opposing policies, would be a disaster hampering the great 
developments of world prosperity for the masses which are 
attainable only by our trinity.’ 

But as early as 1942, three years before his letter to Stalin, 
Mr. Churchill had already informed the Cabinet in a secret 
memorandum that it would be necessary after the war to take 
steps to stop the spread of ‘Russian barbarism.’ In 1943 and 
1944 this policy began to take shape in the Mediterranean 
basin (North Africa, Greece and Italy) as support of the Right, 
including collaborators and Fascists, against the resistance 
movements. By April, 1945, when the letter was written, this 
policy had been tried and failed, but had not been abandoned in 
Yugoslavia and influenced, if it did not inspire, Western policy 
towards the left-wing Socialists and Communists in Germany, 
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and toward the Soviet Union, the resistance movements and 
the new regimes in Eastern Europe. Ten months after sending 
his letter, on March 4th, 1946, at Fulton, Missouri, with Presi¬ 
dent Truman on the platform, Mr. Churchill proclaimed the 
very policy the letter had condemned—the policy of allying 
and building up Anglo-American-West-European power to 
‘contain Communism,’ which was identified with Soviet 
aggression. 

Mr. Churchill’s assertion at Fulton, wrote The Times two 
days later, that Communism and Western democracy were 
‘irreconcilable opposites dividing or attempting to divide the 
world between them lo-day’ was ‘an assumption of despair’ not 
warranted by the facts. In his Fulton speech, said Marshal Tito 
at a press conference in Warsaw on March 18th, Mr. Churchill 
had ‘contradicted himself. For four years he has been talking 
about the fight against Fascism, about the principles of the 
Atlantic Pact [the wartime declaration of principles by Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill, later adhered to by all the 
Allies] and the need to strengthen peace. This speech of his is a 
call for war and a denial of everything he has been saying 
during the war.’ 

In point of fact, Tito and the other Yugoslav Communist 
leaders had all along been profoundly sceptical of the demo¬ 
cratic good faith of the Western Allies. They saw how Mr. 
Churchill’s fair words about Greece were being bloodily denied 
in practice in that unhappy country, where his policy had started 
a civil war and was establishing a dictatorship of the Right. 
They recalled the opinion of officers in the British Military 
Mission that Greece would show how the Western powers 
proposed to apply the ideas of national self-determination, 
democracy and free elections, and they resolved that they 
would resist any attempt to turn Yugoslavia into a second 
Greece. The prolonged Allied support of Mikhailovich was 
fresh in their minds. Nor could they forget what had happened 
in Yugoslavia, and indeed a large part of Europe, after the first 
world war, where Western-style democracy had been intro- 
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duced and had been promptly reduced to a mockery by the old 
ruling classes, who took the first opportunity to estabhsh 
counter-revolutionary dictatorships. 

‘Democracy first, Socialism afterwards,’ which was the policy 
of the Social Democrats of those days, had resulted in demo¬ 
cracy on paper, followed by Fascism. Tito was determined that 
this should not happen again, in Yugoslavia at any rate. 
‘Socialism first, then democracy,’ was his slogan. Or it might be 
fairer to say, whereas the Western powers were for democracy 
only in so far as compatible with preserving or restoring 
capitalism, Tito wanted only the kind of democracy that was 
consistent with building Socialism. That was why he drove the 
hardest bargain he could with Mr. Churchill and admitted th<^ 
Royalist emigres into the Government only after Shubashich 
had recognized the social achievements and constitutional 
foundations of the new regime. He took care that they had no 
real power. 

He told the Fifth Party Congress that as the Partisans had 
laid the foundations for a new State and a new society during 
the war, they ‘could not during the period of United Govern¬ 
ment make any kind of concessions to those elements in the 
Government who in fact represented the interests of the rejected 
monarchy, of the bourgeoisie and its protectors abroad, that is, 
international reaction. While the United Government lasted, 
that is, so long as Shubashich, Sutej and Grol remained in it, 
the Western Allies exerted great pressure on us. Impossible 
concessions were demanded for the bourgeois class in Yugo¬ 
slavia: some kind of rights of a Western democratic type 
were obstinately insisted upon. They would, in fact, have 
made it possible for the bourgeoisie in Yugoslavia to pro¬ 
voke a civil war, to throw the country again into chaos and 
agony.’ 

These were attempts to undo all that had been gained by the 
War of Liberation, by enemies of the new Yugoslavia who still 
had illusions about ‘who beats whom.’ They had had no such 
illusions, and the event had proved them right. For they knew 
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that the great majority of the Yugoslav people had come to 
realize even before the end of the war that the old social order 
was wrong and had to be changed. That was why they had been 
able to weld the national unity of the great majority during the 
war and to strike a decisive blow at the defenders of the old 
social order, so that after the war they did not ‘have to settle 
the question of power through street-fighting and barricades, 
because the power was already in the hands of the people.’ 
That was their greatest victory in the war. 

In establishing the new State, Tito explained, the Yugoslav 
Communist Party had to make sure that it was a genuinely new 
State, not only in form but in substance, and quite different 
from the old Yugoslavia. To do this they had to carry out pro¬ 
found economic changes. ‘We did not want to stop half-way: 
throw out the King and abolish the monarchy, come to power 
and then share power with the representatives of the capitalist 
class, who would continue to exploit the working masses of 
Yugoslavia. Neither the workers nor the great majority of the 
people of Yugoslavia wanted that. And so we decided to set out 
boldly on the course of the complete liquidation of capitalism 
in Yugoslavia.’ 

In these circumstances the six tx-emigre Royalist Ministers 
soon found themselves a fifth wheel in the coach. They resigned 
one after the other, the last on the eve of the elections to the 
Constituent Assembly. They boycotted the elections because 
they said they did not have the necessary freedom to put their 
case to the people through the press and in meetings. Candid 
Communists admit that, indeed, they had no such freedom for 
opposition parties as is considered normal in the West. But, 
they point out, they had a good deal more freedom than the 
outlawed Communist Party enjoyed before the war, when it 
nevertheless managed to be politically active and influential, 
and to back and secure the election of candidates to Parliament. 
If, they said, the Emigre politicians had had any convinced sup¬ 
port in the people and been themselves men who believed in 
their cause, they could have contested the election. They were 
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weak because they no longer had any roots in the people or 
believed in anything but comfortable jobs for themselves. 

The whole experiment, indeed, of trying to marry the defeated 
old order to the triumphant social revolution, the vindictive 
Royalist emigres with the victorious Communist Partisans, was 
doomed to failure from the start. It was a case of ‘Let no man 
join those whom God hath put asunder.’ There was no 
common ground, no unity of purpose on which to work. The 
ex-Royalist Ministers were at best Liberal innocents who 
could not understand the realities of the situation. At worst 
they were office-seeking opportunists who thought only in 
terms of intrigue and manoeuvre, or even in terms of setting 
the stage, with Allied help, for civil war. Their resignation was 
inevitable. It may even have been due, as Tito suggested, to 
pressure from London or even the hope of provoking foreign 
intervention. 

The new Yugoslavia, with Tito and the former National Com¬ 
mittee in undisputed and undivided control, faced the post-war 
world with a Soviet alliance as its main international asset. 
Concluded on April 11th, 1945, on Tito’s second visit to 
Stalin, it provided for mutual aid, friendship and close co¬ 
operation, and ran for twenty years. It was automatically 
prolonged after that for periods of five years, unless denounced 
by either party. It was followed up in 1946 by an agree¬ 
ment to receive Soviet arms and equipment for the Yugoslav 
Army. 

Tito expected to have to bargain hard with the Western 
powers for recognition of Yugoslavia’s vital claims. But he 
confidently looked to his Soviet ally for aid and comfort. 

The first clash with the West came over Trieste and Venezia 
Giulia. Trieste had been developed as a port by the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, and lived by serving its Central European 
and Balkan hinterland. The population of the surrounding 
countryside was predominantly Slovene or, further south, 
Croat. The Italians congregated in the towns or along the 
littoral. 
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The Allies had made up their minds that they must ‘keep 
Russia out of the Adriatic.’ They had fixed a strategic line 
Stettin-Trieste, and determined to keep the Russians east of it. 
They regarded the Yugoslavs as merely an extension of the 
Soviet Union. They were accordingly determined in no circum¬ 
stances to consider the Yugoslav case for making Trieste a 
seventh autonomous republic within the Yugoslav Federation 
and putting the port under international control. They 
threatened Tito with war unless he withdrew the Yugoslav 
troops that had pursued the Germans into Trieste and held the 
town for forty days. They rejected his offer of the use of the 
port and of the communications inland from Trieste provided 
the Yugoslavs were allowed to retain the civil administration. 
Instead, the Allies restored the old Fascist laws and judges, and 
set up a city government and police force containing many 
former Fascist officials. 

The Allies were equally peremptory in rejecting the Yugoslav 
claims to a portion of Carinthia that they said was inhabited by 
Slovenes, and insisted on the withdrawal of the Yugoslav 
forces lest their presence prejudge the issue. 

During this period, Marshal Tito told me, Stalin had lain low 
and said nothing as the situation got steadily worse and more 
threatening between Yugoslavia and the Western Allies. When 
the Yugoslavs finally had to retreat, all Stalin said was 
‘Khorosho zdielali.’ (‘You did right’). Later, after the break 
with the Cominform, the Soviet argument was that they had 
done everything short of risking war with the West to support 
the Yugoslav point of view. This the Yugoslavs hotly deny— 
they say that if the Soviet Union had treated the matter as a 
major issue they would have got a far more favourable solution. 
They believe that the reason the Soviet Government was luke¬ 
warm and half-hearted was that it had an eye on the Democratic 
Front, the Communist-dominated alliance of the Left and Left- 
Centre in Italy, who might have turned anti-Soviet if the Soviet 
Government had strongly backed the Yugoslav claims. 

As for Austria, the Yugoslavs say that they were informed 
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half-way through the negotiations that in the opinion of the 
Soviet Government the Yugoslav demands had not the slightest 
chance of acceptance in whole or in part, but that the Soviet 
Government would support them as a bargaining counter, in 
order to obtain, in return for ceasing to support them, the 
assent of the West to certain of their economic demands on 
Austria. The Yugoslav view that the Soviet Government in this 
business had been playing its own hand for its own interests 
and had let them down, was strengthened when they got hold 
of the letter Stalin wrote in May, 1945, to Dr. Karl Renner, the 
Social Democratic Chancellor of Austria, in reply to the 
latter’s letter of April 15th. Stalin thanked his ‘highly esteemed 
Comrade’ for his message, and said: ‘Do not doubt that your 
concern for the independence, integrity and progress of Austria 
is shared by me. Any aid Austria may need I am ready to offer 
so far as it is in my power.’ 

This, the Yugoslav leaders argued publicly after the break, 
and thought privately before, showed they had been double- 
crossed by Stalin, who was at the same time overtly 
supporting their claim to portions of Austrian territory and 
secretly assuring the Austrian Chancellor that he would defend 
the territorial integrity (‘tselostnost’ is the Russian word) of his 
country. 

But worse was to follow. On May 27th, 1945, speaking at a 
great public meeting in Ljubljana, the capital of Slovenia, Tito 
complained bitterly of the treatment meted out to the Yugoslav 
Government by their Western Allies and held them responsible 
for the fate of the Slovenes left under oppressive foreign rule in 
Austria, Venezia Giulia and Trieste. After their sufferings and 
sacrifices, and the heroism and loyalty to the Allies they had 
shown, the claims of Y ugoslavia deserved better treatment. He 
spoke, he said, in the name of all his countrymen. Why should 
it be just Yugoslavia, the country that had been attacked and 
devastated, that must be the first to suffer injustice? ‘It has 
been said that this war is a just war and that is how we have 
looked upon it. But we also demand a just ending to the war. 
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We demand that everyone should be master in his own house. 
We do not wish to pay other people’s debts, or to serve as small 
change in bargains between them; we will not be mixed up in 
the politics of spheres of interest.’ 

The context made it quite plain that these reproaches were 
addressed to the Western Allies because of their rejection of 
Yugoslavia’s territorial claims. The Yugoslav leaders were 
therefore surprised when the Soviet Government, through its 
Ambassad'^r in Belgrade, delivered a stilf protest and asked for 
explanations of this speech. The Soviet view was that Tito’s 
complaint -eferred to the Soviet Union as well as to the 
capitalist eSvCrn powers, and showed that in his mind he made 
no difference between them in their relations with Yugoslavia. 

Stalin was not satisfied with Tito’s and Kardelj’s explana¬ 
tions, and so on June 5th the Soviet Ambassador in Belgrade 
was instructed to tell the ^ ugoslav Government that: 

‘Comrade Tito’s speech is in our view a hostile attack against 
the U.S.S.R. Comrade Kardelj’s explanations are not satis¬ 
factory. Our reading public understands Comrade Tito’s speech 
in this sense anu it is indeed impossible to see it in any other 
light. Tell Comrade Tito that if he should again deliver such an 
attack on the Soviet Union we shall be compelled to answer in 
a critical way in our press dxid we shall denounce him.’ Tito’s 
behaviour on this occasion, said the Ambassador, had been 
‘intolerable.’ 

The matter was patched up by further explanations and 
something like apologies from the Yugoslavs. But that it 
rankled in Stalin’s mind became clear after the break with the 
Cominform, when the old charge was repeated that Tito at that 
time had attacked the Soviet Union as well as the imperialist 
States, because he and the other leaders were dissatisfied with 
the degree of Soviet help they had received in trying to press 
their claim. And yet, said the Russians, the Soviet Government 
had secured a series of territorial concessions for Yugoslavia; 
but after Trieste had been occupied by Anglo-American troops 
the Soviet Union could do nothing more unless it was prepared 
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to resort to arms and take the town by force. The Yugoslav 
comrades should have known that the U.S.S.R. after such a 
terrible war could not start a new one. 

This incident increased the misgivings of Yugoslav leaders 
about Soviet policy and purposes. Tito remembered the old 
Russian saying ‘Na vorie shapka gorit’ (‘A stolen cap burns on 
the head of the thief’). He wondered what Stalin s touchiness 
meant—from his own knowledge of‘Grandpa’s’ personal views 
it could well be that he was in fact bargaining or preparing to 
bargain with the great powers on matters vitally affecting 
Yugoslavia. This fear proved to be justified. The Soviet 
Government agreed with the Western powers that the lesser 
Allies, including Yugoslavia, should not be invited to the meet¬ 
ing of Foreign Ministers that d»'xussed the framing of the peace 
treaties with Italy and other cx-satellites of Hitler. It was at 
this meeting that the big decisions were taken, as the Yugo¬ 
slavs found when they attended the subsequent conference in 
Paris. 

Thus the new Yugoslav regime started the peace, as it had 
ended the war, on bad terms with the Western powers and out¬ 
wardly excellent but inwardly none too good terms with the 
Soviet Union. But Yugoslavia did get a substantial amount of 
humanitarian and economic aid through U.N.R.R.A., and 
something directly froni the Russians. U.N.R.R.A. aid, how¬ 
ever, was held up for seven months while famine stalked the 
land, because the Yugoslav Government insisted that aid must 
be distributed through its own federal, republican, regional and 
local authorities, and not through U. N. R. R. A. agents—although 
U.N.R.R.A. did have representatives to assist the Yugoslav 
authorities and keep track of how supplies were being used, 
what were the country’s needs, etc. The head of theU N.R.R.A. 
Mission, Sergeichik, was a Soviet Russian who won the affection 
and admiration of his American and British colleagues for his 
fairness, humanity, ability and devotion to duty. 

By the end of the war Yugoslavia had lost 1,700,000 out of a 
total population of 16,000,000. Of these, 300,000 had fallen in 
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battle and the remaining 1,400,000 were non-combatants who 
had been bombed, burnt alive, shot, died in concentration 
camps, starved or were otherwise disposed of by the Nazis, 
Fascists and quislings. 

Not only towns and factories had been smashed, but villages 
and even cottages and huts standing alone in the woods had 
been burned and wrecked. According to the official U.N.R.R.A. 
report,^ three-quarters of the country’s railway bridges had 
been blown up and its rolling-stock destroyed. Six of the seven 
power stations were out of action. Only two small ports could 
receive ships. (Most of the Yugoslav Merchant Navy and fish¬ 
ing fleet had been sunk or stolen, and the Americans were 
holding most of their Danube river boats in the American zone 
in Austria.) Over a quarter of capital equipment had been lost; 
60 per cent of the coal mines were severely damaged, and one- 
fifth of the textile industry was out of action. Livestock was 
reduced by half; in some areas by nine-tenths. The grave 
danger of starvation in 1945 came not from war damage to 
agriculture, substantial though it was, but from inability to 
move available supplies from surplus to deficiency areas. To 
this was added a severe drought. 

U.N.R.R.A. aid to Yugoslavia from first to last amounted to 
420 million dollars, of which 136 million was spent on food and 
the rest on such things as clothing, textiles, footwear, medical 
and sanitary supplies, and agricultural and industrial re¬ 
habilitation. 

Tt may well be argued that U.N.R.R.A.’s first 10,000 
vehicles rushed to Yugoslavia before the end of 1945, and the 
100,000 tons of supplies they carried into the interior, did more 
to avert mass starvation than any other single U.N.R.R.A. 
enterprise in Europe. Altogether, U.N.R.R.A. delivered 
600,000 tons of food in 1945 and nearly 500,000 tons in 1946; 
three-quarters of these totals were cereals. At the end of 1945, 
U.N.R.R.A. was providing food for 5 million out of a total of 
^ U.N,R.R,A, in Europe, 1945-1947. 
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15 million people. In Slovenia, for example, during the critical 
period from July, 1945, to September, 1946, U.N.R.R.A. pro¬ 
vided 70 per cent of rationed food needs and 80 per cent of 
clothing. In Serbia, U.N.R.R.A. assistance meant almost the 
complete feeding of South Serbia and the city of Belgrade. 
Yugoslav transport received from U.N.R.R.A. some 22,000 
vehicles, over 300 locomotives of various types, and over 
1,000 rail wagons. In Slovenia, 800 road vehicles made it 
possible for the whole region, particularly areas inaccessible 
by rail, to receive regular supplies. U.N.R.R.A. imports of 
raw cotton and raw wool, together with garments and foot¬ 
wear, were in aggregate greater than pre-war and went some 
way towards restarting the mills and clothing the people. 
Apart from transport, supplies and raw materials for textiles, 
U.N.R.R.A. aid for industry was comparatively small.’ 

There was the rub: the United States, which supplied just 
under three-quarters of the U.N.R.R.A. funds (the remainder, 
less two per cent, was paid by Britain and the Dominions; Yugo¬ 
slavia, although as an invaded country she had no obligation to 
do so, contributed 300,000 dollars for administrative expenses), 
was most unwilling to supply machinery or other rehabilitation 
goods that would enable the Yugoslavs to build up their own 
war-devastated industries. Manufacturing interests in the United 
States opposed such a course. 

U.N.R.R.A. aid was brought to an end prematurely, in the 
teeth of the impassioned protests of Mayor La Guardia, the 
head of U.N.R.R.A., and his chief assistants, in the very 
countries, including Yugoslavia, that needed it most and where, 
again on the testimony of U.N.R.R.A. investigators, supplies 
had been distributed impartially, economically and efficiently, 
and there was no leakage into a black market. The motive for 
winding up U.N.R.R.A. was political—these States were Com¬ 
munist-governed. On the other hand, Chiang-Kai-Shek China, 
Greece and Italy, where Anglo-American occupation had 
imposed regimes of the Right, continued to be lavishly supplied 
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from the United States, although U.N.R.R.A. officials reported 
that nearly a third of the supplies delivered (in China the figure 
was much higher) were diverted into the black market. 

In his speech to the Yugoslav ParUament on April 1st, 1946, 
Tito voiced the Yugoslav view when he said: ‘Up to now our 
country has received great help from U.N.R.R.A., and that in 
the very days when our population was suffering most acutely 
from the shortage of food. This help has been all the more 
significant because our country after the devastation of the 
war and last year’s drought has in many regions been left 
practically without food for the people. U.N.R.R.A. help, too, 
has been of great benefit for the rehabilitation of our country.’ 

On the other hand, the Yugoslavs considered that this help 
was their due and did not put them under any political or even 
moral obligation to the Western powers. Tito expressed the 
Yugoslav mind again in his foreign policy speech to Parliament 
on March 31st, 1947: ‘We are often reproached for not appre¬ 
ciating the help given us by U.N.R.R.A. after the war. Sometimes 
it looks—and I do not think I am mistaken—as though they 
expected to buy us by offering help to our people.... Of course 
it is not true that we do not appreciate U.N.R.R.A. help. We do 
appreciate it. It came as welcome aid to our devastated and 
exhausted country. But our peoples do not look upon this help 
as a charity, but as aid to which they have a full right as an ally 
who in the common fight did not shrink from any sacrifice for 
the victory of the United Nations.’ 

Both in the loss of life and destruction of property, Yugo¬ 
slavia’s sufferings and sacrifices had been proportionately much 
greater than those of her Western allies. ‘If anyone has the right 
to make reproaches and to be discontented, it is our people, 
who have to see with bitterness how our Western allies take 
more account, even in supplying food, of the countries of which 
our country was a victim in the war, than of Yugoslavia 
who was their faithful ally. The attitude of American official 
circles to the sending of further food supplies to Yugoslavia, 
as demanded by the representatives of U.N.R.R.A., because 
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in addition to war damage we have had two years of bad drought, 
cannot be reconciled with their declarations that the giving of 
help to countries that have suffered from the war does not 
depend on the internal political conditions in those countries.’ 

The new Constitution, the Agrarian Reform and Coloniza¬ 
tion Law, and the nationalization of industry, were the 
foundations of the new Yugoslavia. The Trades Unions, anti- 
Fascist Women’s Organization, Youth Organization and the 
Peoples’ Front, which included these and many others, were 
the political instruments of the regime. The Yugoslav Com¬ 
munist Party was in effective control of all these bodies as 
well as commanding the Army, the police and an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority in Parliament. 

The Constitution grew out of the state of affairs existing 
at the end of the war. It was founded on the equality and full 
self-government of the six Republics and provided for a Federal 
Parliament divided into two Houses, in one of which the 
Republics were represented with an equal number of members 
each; in the other, deputies were elected through constituencies 
based on population. Republican and local government were 
based on the Peoples’ Committees. The Constitution nation¬ 
alized the country’s natural resources—coal, oil, minerals, 
water power, forests, etc., as well as rail and air transport and 
communications by post, telegraph, telephone and broad¬ 
casting. It did not nationalize land, and said that the means 
of production might be in State, co-operative or private hands. 

The Land and Nationalization of Industry Laws gave sub¬ 
stance to the economic provisions of the Constitution. Like it, 
they did little more than recognize, legalize and codify the 
already existing state of affairs. 

The Nationalization of Industry Law confiscated the property 
in Yugoslavia of enemy nationals, war criminals and col¬ 
laborators. This put over 80 per cent of Yugoslav industry 
under State control, including 87 per cent of mining and heavy 
engineering, 92 per cent of the chemical industry and 95 per 
cent of electrical engineering. Later the Law was extended so as 
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to nationalize virtually all the means of industrial production 
and distribution, and even small shops and hotels. The banking 
system, of course, was also nationalized. 

The Agrarian Reform and Colonization Act faced the root 
problem of Yugoslav economy since long before the war, which 
had been aggravated and made urgent by the waste and 
destruction of the war: three-quarters of the country’s population 
were peasants, of whom a few, mostly in the fertile Vojvodina 
and Srem regions, were fairly prosperous, while most were 
abjectly poor and did not have enough land to support them¬ 
selves and their families. This was particularly true of the hill 
farms in Macedonia, Montenegro, Bosnia, and parts of Croatia 
and Serbia. Whereas Yugoslavia, which is roughly the size of 
Great Britain with its 50 million inhabitants, has a population 
of only 16 million, the countryside is over-populated in relation 
to the available land and the existing methods of cultivation. 
Before the war, more than two-thirds of the peasants owned 
less than one-third of the land between them, with average 
holdings of less than 5 acres. Most of the remaining one-third 
was held by ‘rich’ peasants, averaging less than 24 acres each. 
Only 56,000 holdings, held by some 3 per cent of the landowners, 
were over 50 acres. There was widespread under-employment, 
that is, peasants with not enough land to feed themselves and 
their families, so that they had to work for others, often as 
seasonal labourers in other parts of the country or emigrants 
abroad. As the peasant population increased, poverty and the 
pressure on the land grew. 

The war had been waged back and forth across Montenegro 
and Bosnia, leaving not a village or a house standing for 
hundreds of square miles. Whereas half the country’s livestock 
had disappeared during the war, the amount went up to 90 per 
cent in some of these areas. Although a great many people had 
been killed, there was nevertheless such over-population and 
under-employment in these devastated areas, with tiny, barren 
hill farms, that a large-scale colonization scheme was urgently 
necessary. 
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The Land Reform and Colonization Act was based on 
Article 19 of the Constitution, which declared that ‘the land 
belongs to those who cultivate it,’ that the Law would 
determine the maximum size of private land holdings and 
how much land might be owned by a person or institution 
who did not cultivate it. ‘There can be no large land holdings 
in private hands on any basis whatsoever. . . . The State 
particularly protects and assists poor peasants and peasants 
with medium-sized holdings by its general economic policy, 
its low rates of credit and its tax system.’ 

All agricultural and forest lands in farms above 112 acres 
were expropriated. The maximum amount of arable land was 
fixed at 88 acres. In general, no farmer could be left with less 
than 50 acres. But in the case of owners not cultivating the land 
themselves, even smaller amounts of land could be taken over. 
Church lands were cut to 25 acres for a parish. Land allotted 
under the Act must not be divided, sold, leased or mortgaged 
in whole or in part for twenty years, and the owner must settle 
on it and cultivate it himself. 

Groups of farmers might contract for the common use of 
their land for a period of not less than ten years, or request that 
it be allocated to them outright as a community. ‘Agricultural 
co-operatives’ were graded into four, later three, classes: in the 
first two (which later were combined) the members of the co¬ 
operative received some form of rent or interest on the land 
they had agreed to cultivate in common. This was a producers’ 
co-operative of individual farmers, and in no sense a collective 
farm. In the third (later second) type of co-operative farm the 
members retained the titles to their lands, but received only 
what they had earned in ‘working days’ as collective farmers, 
that is, they got neither rent nor interest from their land. In the 
fourth (later third) category, they surrendered the titles to their 
land and the co-operative became a true collective farm. In the 
lowest type of co-operative farm, peasants with more land were 
better off because of their rent or interest, quite apart from 
what they contributed in working days. In the next category it 
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was Still nominally possible for a peasant to withdraw from a 
co-operative, taking his land with him (which the Law allowed, 
after an initial period of three years). In the highest, the land 
was owned in common. 

The Church and large landowners were expropriated down 
to the legal maxima without compensation. But smaller farmers 
and small non-cultivator owners received the value of one 
year’s yield of the land confiscated, and were left their farm 
buildings and other agricultural property. 

Under the Act some 50,000 families (altogether 200,000 to 
300,000 people) were transplanted from Bosnia, Montenegro 
and the worst devastated parts of Croatia (Lika and Kordun) 
to the farms and fertile lands evacuated by the Germans in 
Vojvodina and Srem that had fought with Hitler. 

The wartime Peop. ;s’ Front remained the mass basis of the 
regime. It differed from the Peoples’ Fronts in the other Peoples’ 
Democracies, which in addition to organizations such as Trade 
Unions, the anti-Fascist Vomen’s Organization, the National 
Youth Organization, etc., were coalitions of political parties, by 
being open to individual membership, and because the rank 
and file and local leaders of the various Peasant and Radical 
Parties had entered it during the war for the purpose of fighting 
the invader. After the war, some of - he national leaders of these 
parties also entered the Peoples’ Front. But their parties were 
no longer independent entities. If the leaders had attempted 
to leave the Peoples’ Front they would have left their followers 
behind—as actually happened in some cases. 

The Communist Party, which had formed and led the Peoples’ 
Front and the Partisan war to victoiy, was all-powerful and 
occupied all the leading positions. In his speech to the 
Peoples’ Front on September 27th, 1947, Tito stressed that 
the Communist Party did not have a separate programme 
from that of the National Front—the latter’s programme 
was the programme of the Communist Party, because the 
Communists were the leading and guiding force in the Peoples’ 
Front. He made a spirited defence of ‘Peoples’ democracy’ 
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as compared with Western democracy, particularly in the 
U.S.A.: They were reproached, he said, with having only one 
party. The United States had only two, and they were both 
exactly alike and both run by big business. ‘To this day in this 
so-called democracy negroes are lynched, strike-breaking is 
protected by law, strikes are broken up by the most brutal 
and tyrannous use of armed force, workers are thrown out 
of their jobs on to the street by hundreds of thousands and 
millions, when they are no longer wanted by the employers 
to make profits. ... All the big-circulation press is in the 
hands of financial concerns who see to it that the newspapers 
print only what suits the financial oligarchy and reaction in 
general.’ 

It was in these countries that the Yugoslav regime was called 
a dictatorship. But Western democracy was simply the political 
instrument of the capitalists to maintain the existing social 
order. There we e also progressive dictatorships ‘such as the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, the dictatorship of the great 
majority of the people over the minority of the exploiting class. 
... If the reactionaries think we are a dictatorship because we 
do not allow a group of clerical or temporal reactionaries to 
destroy the achievements of our great War of Liberation, then 
let them call it a dictatorship. It is a peoples’ dictatorship, for it 
represents 96 per cent of the people. The dictatorship of 96 per 
cent over 4 per cent, or, in other words, the most genuine 
Peoples’ Democracy.’ 

The first job of the new regime was to take in hand re¬ 
construction. This was done through a planning commission 
and a centralized economic administration. After a few months 
of repairing war damage, a Five-Year Plan was drawn up 
which Tito presented to Parliament on April 26th, 1947. It 
provided for the building of a number of Industries, for turning 
water power into electricity, and for increasing the yield of 
agriculture through improvement of methods and equipment. 
Poor peasants, landless peasants and peasants’ children were 
to be encouraged to become industrial workers, and training 
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schemes were put in hand in every major factory. Tito admitted 
that the plan was ambitious but argued that it was feasible and 
essential in order to lay the material foundations for better 
standards of living and a Socialist economy. 

In its final report on its work, U.N.R.R.A. had stressed the 
fact that so far as Yugoslavia was concerned 

‘much will depend on the extent to which Yugoslavia can 
raise credits and loans to finance imports of food, raw 
materials, textiles, fuel and machinery. ... In general, much 
will depend on the success of the Government in developing 
economic life, in effecting trading arrangements with neigh¬ 
bouring countries, in importing capital equipment in exchange 
for minerals, chemicals and metal products at competitive 
prices, and in obtaining credits abroad. Without such credits 
Yugoslavia’s progress towards rehabilitation and reconstruc¬ 
tion will be difiicult indeed.’ 

From the outset, therefore, Yugoslav foreign relations were 
closely intertwined with her domestic reconstruction. Yugoslav 
policy was to strive for trade and friendship with the non- 
Communist West as well as the Communist East. 

The drying-up of U.N.R.R.A. before its work was half done, 
for political reasons was followed by the insistence of Britain, 
France and the U.S.A. on the Yugoslavs acknowledging the 
foreign debts of the old regime, and paying what the Western 
Governments considered adequate compensation to the 
former owners of Yugoslavia’s mines and other natural 
resources. This held up the development of trade with the 
West and made it impossible to obtain credits in that quarter. 

The Yugoslavs, as we have seen, darkly suspected that the 
Western Governments were anxious to exploit Yugoslavia’s 
economic necessities in order to press for political concessions. 
They did not believe the Western powers had the legal right 
under Yalta and other similar agreements with the Soviet Union 
to interfere in Yugoslavia’s internal affairs by supporting their 
protig^s, the London imigriSj against Tito. For the agreements. 
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apart from being concluded between the Great Powers without 
Yugoslav participation, made it clear that the three great 
powers were to act jointly, whereas the Americans and British 
arrogated to themselves the right of acting without the assent 
and co-operation of the Soviet Union. 

Nor did the Yugoslavs have any confidence in the political 
good faith of the Western Allies. The Yugoslavs did not believe 
that they were moved by solicitude for democratic rights and 
human freedom. They believed they wanted to introduce the 
London emigres into the Peoples’ Front as Trojan horses full of 
enemies of the new order and would-be restorers of the old, 
and that their real object was to restore capitalism and land¬ 
lordism in Yugoslavia, by fair means if they could, by foul 
means if they must. 

The Yugoslavs took their view from what was happening in 
Greece, where the Western Allies were showing in action what 
they meant by democracy and freedom. 

Wherever the Peoples’ Fronts really fought during the war 
for national freedom, Tito told the Peoples’ Front Congress, in 
his speech of September 27th, 1947, they kept power after 
the war. Greece was the exception to this, where, in spite 
of the heroic fight of Greek democratic forces against the 
invader, reaction and those who collaborated with the enemy 
or were Emigres abroad came into power immediately after the 
war. ‘But they gained power only because of the open inter¬ 
vention of some great powers in the West, of some imperialists 
who to-day, through the Greece they have enslaved again, 
are trying to gain their imperialist ends in the Balkans.’ 

The Tito regime and its supporters also deeply resented the 
charges levelled against them abroad in connection with the 
trials of Mikhailovich and Archbishop Stepinats. Tito had done 
his best through the Papal Nuncio in Belgrade to induce the 
Vatican to remove the Archbishop, as the Yugoslav Govern¬ 
ment were reluctant to arrest and try him but said they would 
have to, as he had not only been an open collaborator with 
Pavelich and the Ustasha during the war, but was opposing the 
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Land Reform Act and kept in touch with underground enemies 
of the regime (to wit, the armed bands left behind by Pavelich 
and Mikhailovich). 

Tito wrote a leader in Borba, the Communist Party organ, of 
October 25th, 1945, on the pastoral letter signed by Archbishop 
Stepinats and all the Catholic bishops in Yugoslavia, in which 
the regime was accused of seizing Church property and per¬ 
secuting priests. By taking Church property, wrote Tito, they 
meant the Land Reform. By persecuting priests they meant try¬ 
ing and punishing bloodthirsty Ustasha butchers, some of whom 
to their shame were ordained priests. ‘My Lords, the Bishops, 
are very heroic and say that they are ready to fight even if they 
pay with their lives. Against whom are they ready to fight? 
Naturally, against the Government of the people, against the 
achievements of the War of Liberation, against the new demo¬ 
cratic Yugoslavia—in other words, against the immense majority 
of the people of Yugoslavia. Why did not my Lords, the 
Bishops, for instance, issue a pastoral letter of this sort and 
read it in all churches in the days of Pavelich and the Germans, 
against the horrible slaughter of Serbs in Croatia, when 
hundreds of thousands of men, women and children, were done 
to death? Why did they not raise their voices then against the 
ghastly Ustasha crimes that will be eternally remembered as the 
greatest blot on the history of the Croat people? Why did not 
my Lords, the Bishops, issue a pastoral letter and have it read 
in all the churches against the hangings and shootings by the 
Germans and Ustasha of tens of thousands of Croats, the finest 
sons of the Croat people? Why did they not protest against the 
horrible camp of Jasinovets, that most terrible of all the 
cemeteries for the living dead, where the Ustasha destroyed 
tens and hundreds of thousands of both Croats and Serbs? 
Why were they not ready then to give their lives as spiritual 
pastors for hundreds of thousands of Christians—and now 
declare that they are ready for any sacrifice against the Agrarian 
Reform, in defence of their personal interests? 

‘Do they know who the priests were whom they are 
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now defending? They were hardened Ustasha butchers and 
spiritual inspirers of the Ustasha mass slaughters. Have 
they ever condemned or excommunicated any of these 
criminals? No, on the contrary, they want to turn them all into 
martyrs. They are now concerned about the graves of these 
criminals, the Ustasha butchers on whom the hand of the 
people’s justice fell. And why are they not concerned about the 
graves of the victims of the Ustasha, the graves of all those 
small innocent children who were put to the knife on the breasts 
of their mothers? Have they ever gone to the graves where 
thousands and thousands of innocent Ustasha victims lie? They 
never have. What does that mean? It means that the graves of 
the Ustasha butchers are dearer to them than the graves of their 
innocent victims.’ 

It is a fact that a considerable part of the Catholic clergy in 
Croatia and Slovenia were wholeheartedly on the side of the 
Nazis and the Ustasha, that many priests took part in the mass 
forcible conversions of the Greek Orthodox Serbs in Lika and 
Kordun, that ended in wholesale slaughters and burnings of 
those who persisted in their heresy, that, in fact, they and their 
Ustasha disciples acted in the spirit of the medieval Church and 
the religious wars rather than of the twentieth century. As a 
political force the Croat (and Slovene) Catholic hierarchy, ever 
since the days of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, had been on 
the extreme Right. Earlier, one part of it, led by Bishop 
Strossmayer, had taken a national and liberal line and sided 
with the people. But the Transmontane ultra-reactionary, pro- 
Fascist political school grew stronger in the years before the 
war, and during the war went to inhuman lengths in their fear 
and hatred of ‘godless Communism.’ 

The Pope warmly received Ante Pavelich during the war, and 
the Vatican unofficially if not semi-officially helped him and 
some other of the most unsavoury war criminals from Yugo¬ 
slavia to escape to the Argentine after the war. 

In August, 1946, came the forcing down of one United States 
plane and the shooting down of another by Yugoslav fighters. 
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As early as March Tito had publicly complained that the Anglo- 
American military command in Trieste, Germany and Austria 
were sending planes over Yugoslav territory, sometimes in 
large groups, and paid no attention to repeated Yugoslav 
protests. When remonstrances to the military authorities 
failed, the Yugoslav Government took the matter up direct 
with the British and American Governments. The former gave 
the necessary instructions. British pilots ceased to fly over 
Yugoslav territory. But, so far as American planes went, 
matters went from bad to worse. Finally, Tito gave in¬ 
structions that American planes should be forced down. 
This happened in one case, but in the other the United States 
plane disregarded all the pilot’s signals, whereupon the latter, 
on his own initiative, fired a burst that brought down the plane, 
killing all on board. 

The Yugoslav Government had released the crew and 
passengers imprisoned on the first plane and undertaken 
to pay compensation to the families of those who had lost 
their lives, when a sharp note from Washington, made these 
demands and added that if they were not complied with 
within three days the U.S.A. would bring the matter before 
the Security Council of the United Nations. 

In an interview to British and American correspondents on 
August 24th, 1946, Marshal Tito roundly declared that these 
violations of Yugoslav territory were deliberate and cumulatively 
intolerable, and that the object was to ascertain the dispositions 
of Yugoslav troops along the frontier and in the B Zone of the 
territory of the Trieste Free State. But the pilots had exceeded 
instructions when firing on the plane. In future, if they could not 
by peaceful means induce a plane to obey orders to land, the 
matter would be taken up with the Governmeuc concerned. He 
also said that if a plane genuinely lost its way, Yugoslav 
authorities would help it to get back on its course. 

This incident aroused a great deal of feeling in the U.S.A. 
From then on until 1950, two years after the break with 
Moscow, American passports were stamped ‘Not valid for 
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Yugoslavia,’ and United States citizens were discouraged by 
the United States authorities from visiting that country. 

Rebuffed by the West, the Yugoslav Republic and the other 
Peoples’ Democracies had to rely exclusively on each other and 
the Soviet Union for economic co-operation and aid. Soviet 
help was highly publicized and much appreciated. Yugoslavia 
concluded trade treaties and ‘investment credit’ agreements 
with the U.S.S.R. and the other Cominform States. She was 
soon doing 60 per cent of her foreign trade with the 
Cominform States, and buying from them 99 per cent of the 
machinery and capital equipment necessary for the Five-Year 
Plan. In return she was exporting to the Peoples’ Democracies 
non-ferrous metals, timber, raw materials and food. 

After negotiating a treaty of alliance and friendship with the 
Soviet Union in 1945, and an agreement for receiving Soviet 
equipment and supplies for the Yugoslav Army in 1946, Tito 
concluded a series of treaties of alliance with Poland, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria. His visits to these 
countries became a triumphal tour: not only did the Govern¬ 
ments receive him with the highest honours, but the welcome of 
the peoples was overwhelming in its enthusiasm. In Sofia, for 
instance, he spoke to 300,000 people, who had come from as far 
away as forty miles to hear him—a long distance when it has to 
be travelled on foot or by ox-cart. 

The Hungarian, Bulgarian and Rumanian Communist leaders 
copied much of the Yugoslav Constitution and Peoples’ Front, 
and began to visit Belgrade and consult Tito on their own 
problems. 

The idea of a Balkan Federation to put an end to the Balkans 
being the cockpit of Europe, and the small Balkan countries the 
pawns of the great powers in their rivalries, had been strong 
before the first world war in the Balkan Social Democratic 
Parties out of which the Communist Parties had sprung. Now 
it was in the air again. 

The matter was first put to the test by Yugoslavia and Bul¬ 
garia. The project stranded on the difference between the 
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Yugoslav and Bulgarian conception of how to form a federa¬ 
tion; on the Anglo-American objection that, until there had 
been a peace treaty, Bulgaria, as an ex-enemy State, was not 
competent to contract international obligations; and last, on 
Soviet objections. 

When the matter was first raised in 1944-45, the Soviet 
Government was favourable. In Moscow in January, 1945, the 
Soviet delegation, headed by Vishinsky, the Yugoslav delega¬ 
tion, headed by Pijade, and the Bulgarian delegation, headed by 
Dimitrov, agreed as a first step on the draft of a treaty of political, 
economic and military co-operation, and on a Yugoslav- 
Bulgarian exchange of letters when the treaty was ratified, 
declaring that they intended to establish a federation of the 
South Slav peoples as soon as possible. This procedure was 
adopted to get round the British objection, already mentioned, 
to Bulgaria entering into a federation with Yugoslavia. 

On his visit to Sofia and Varna to sign this treaty in Novem¬ 
ber, 1947, Tito referred to it as the first step to complete union 
between the two countries. That had been Dimitrov’s line, both 
in his speeches and when he visited Tito in Bled in the summer 
of 1947. Kardelj, presenting the treaty to the Yugoslav Parlia¬ 
ment in January, 1948, said it was a step to ‘collaboration 
between the Bulgarian and Danubian peoples.’ Dimitrov, in a 
state visit to Bucarest a little earlier, carried away, as Tito 
afterwards remarked, by the tremendous reception he got, had 
gone further and said that the ultimate goal was the federal 
union of all the peoples of Eastern Europe. 

The British, while objecting to a Bulgarian-Yugoslav federa¬ 
tion, were ready to favour a wider grouping, including re¬ 
actionary and Western-dominated Greece and Turkey, which was 
quite unacceptable to the other two and to the Soviet Union. 

But as Tito’s popularity and prestige grew it began to look as 
though the other Peoples’ Democracies might wish to join in a 
wider federation or confederation, embracing not only the 
Balkans but also the Danube Basin and perhaps even including 
Poland. 
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Moscow took alarm. On January 28th, 1948, Pravda in an 
angry leader condemned the idea of a ‘Balkan or Danubian 
federation including Poland, Czechoslovakia and Greece,’ and 
said that those countries did not need a ‘problematical or far¬ 
fetched federation or confederation and customs union.’ What 
they wanted was to strengthen the defence of their independence 
and sovereignty by mobilizing and organizing their internal 
popular democratic forces. 

Dimitrov collapsed at once: he publicly thanked Pravda for 
its valuable and timely advice and warning, swore that neither 
he nor any other member of the Bulgarian Government had 
ever thought or dreamed of thinking of establishing an Eastern 
bloc in any form whatever, and dropped the subject. 

Tito kept silent and told the Yugoslav Parliament in his 
speech of April 26th, 1950, that in February, 1948, i.e. just after 
the Pravda article, when Kardelj and Djilas in Moscow were 
vainly trying to induce the Soviet Government to deliver the 
industrial goods it had promised under the trade treaty, they 
met a Bulgarian delegation headed by Dimitrov, in whose 
presence ‘Stalin himself imperatively demanded the immediate 
conclusion of a federation between Yugoslavia and Bulgaria,’ 
while declaring his opposition to the idea of a federation with 
Albania (with which the Yugoslav Government had a treaty of 
alliance and friendship that included a customs union, equating 
Albanian currency to the dinar, Yugoslav advisers for the 
Albanian Army, Yugoslav engineers and experts of all kinds, 
and extensive Yugoslav economic aid). 

This time it was the Yugoslavs who temporized. Relations 
between them and the Soviet leaders were already strained, and 
Tito came to the conclusion that the revival of the plan by Stalin 
in these circumstances was a manoeuvre to facilitate the over¬ 
throw and subjugation of Yugoslavia: Bulgaria had a common 
frontier with the Soviet Union, was occupied by Soviet forces, 
and its leaders were entirely under Soviet orders. Under a 
federal scheme, some of them would have received prominent 
posts in the new Bulgarian-Yugoslav federal Government, so 
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that through them Moscow would have been admitted into the 
most intimate councils of Yugoslavia. 

By 1948 it began to look to the Yugoslavs as though the 
Soviet Government wished to keep the new States in leading- 
strings by a series of bilateral agreements, and was unwilling 
that they should unite with each other, for fear lest they grow 
strong enough collectively to take a line of their own in inter¬ 
national and domestic affairs. Stalin’s last-minute insistence on 
a federation strictly limited to Bulgaria and Yugoslavia looked 
like the exception that proved the rule. 

Nor were the Yugoslavs happy about the lines on which 
trade relations with the Soviet Union were developing. Soviet 
policy, they thought, took account only of Soviet interests and 
paid scant attention to Yugoslav desires or needs. The civilian 
experts and military advisers sent by the Soviet Union seemed 
to imagine they had come to tell the Yugoslavs how to run their 
own country. ‘We wanted advisers, not commanders,’ as Tito 
once remarked to me. They could not see why the Soviet 
Ambassador should act as though he were a Proconsul or a 
‘political adviser,’ in the sense of British political advisers to 
Indian rajahs or native chiefs. They objected to the wholesale 
recruitment by the Soviet secret police of Yugoslav agents to 
report to the Russians on developments in their own country. 

All these matters came out into the open after the break and 
are therefore discussed in the next chapter. They were the im¬ 
mediate predisposing causes. 

But at this time the Yugoslav leaders were only perplexed 
and uneasy, remembering more and more insistently unpleasant 
and disturbing things from the pre-war and war years that they 
would have been glad to forget, and wondering how it was all 
going to end. The solidarity of the Soviet Union and the Comin- 
form States still seemed the only policy in face of a hostile 
capitalist West. The line of the Party still remained that voiced 
by Tito, who must have stilled internal doubts when he spoke, 
in his speech to Parliament of March 31st, 1947, on Yugoslav 
foreign policy: 
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‘Western reaction slanders the Soviet Union with incredible 
obstinacy, saying how allegedly it is laying its hand on the small 
countries of Eastern Europe, including Yugoslavia. Yugoslavia 
is being slandered by being called just a satellite, and so forth. 
Yes, Yugoslavia and the other East European countries are 
standing with the Soviet Union, but they stand with it precisely 
because we are deeply convinced that of the great Allied powers 
only the Soviet Union has understood our suffering and our 
sacrifices in the great War of Liberation. We and the other 
small countries in Eastern Europe stand with the Soviet Union 
because we have seen that of all the great and small Alhed 
countries only the Soviet Union is sincerely and resolutely 
fighting for the strengthening of peace in the world, which the 
peoples need so desperately. We stand with the Soviet Union 
because we hear from the Soviet Union always the voice of 
peace, and that, too, corresponds to what we want, whereas 
from the West we hear continually about the atom bomb and 
threats of war. We see how Britain and the United States and 
some other countries have plunged into war in Greece, in 
Indonesia, in China, and so forth, crushing the freedom of the 
people and democratic rights. We see how American imperialism 
is openly threatening with war countries that do not wish to 
bow down to its financial and imperialist dictatorship. But at 
the same time we stand with all the progressive and demo¬ 
cratic forces of the people in the West, who also want peace, 
friendship and co-operation between all nations, who are also 
fighting against the warmongers in their own countries.’ 



CHAPTER X 


The Great Communist Schism 

★ 

T he conflict between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia has 
become one of the sore spots of the world. If badly 
handled it could become the starting-point for a third 
world war. If rightly understood by the West it could be used 
to end the cold war by the only means possible, and that is by 
negotiation and compromise, based on the recognition of 
mutual interests between the two great armed camps that can¬ 
not hope to overawe, let alone conquer, each other by superior 
force. 

To most of the world the outbreak of the conflict was as un¬ 
expected as a peal of thunder in a clear sky. But it is now easy to 
see with the wisdom of hindsight that the roots of the quarrel 
run far back into the past. They lie partly in Communist ideas 
of Party organization and loyalty, partly in the Russian national 
background, and partly in the inter-relation between these two 
things and capitalist hostility and intervention. 

Previous chapters have sketched the international and social 
background to the developments in the Yugoslav Government 
up to the eve of the Yugoslav-Soviet break. In particular they 
have shown how the C.P.S.U. (B) was founded by Lenin as the 
Bolshevik faction of the Russian Social Democratic Party. How 
Lenin’s genius fashioned a novel political instrument—a party 
or order of whole-time revolutionaries bound by an iron dis¬ 
cipline, organized on secret and conspiratorial lines, and putting 
the Party before any personal ties or desires and even life itself. 
This instrument was designed to lead the struggle for power 
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through the revolutionary overthrow of the Tsarist regime. It 
rested on a view of the world that revived and sharpened the 
Marxist social analysis on the crucial point of the necessity to 
destroy the capitalist State and put in its place the dictatorship 
of the proletariat in order to effect the transition from 
Capitalism to Socialism and from there to Communism. 

But other Communist Parties, instead of working out their 
own forms of party organization to suit the conditions of their 
own countries, as Lenin had done for Russia, simply copied the 
Russian model. They combined in the Third International, with 
its far-reaching powers to impose majority decisions on the con¬ 
stituent parties, even to appointing and dismissing their leaders 
and instructing them in the policies they should pursue. 

It is necessary to stress here the inevitable consequences of 
the unexpected survival of the revolution in Russia, in spite of 
its failure in Europe and Asia. Lenin had regarded the infant 
Soviet Government after the October Revolution as the outpost 
and vanguard of the world revolution—either the revolution 
would spread, or it would be overwhelmed by capitalist counter¬ 
revolution supported by foreign intervention. 

When this did not happen and Lenin’s guiding authority was 
removed by lingering death after an assassin’s bullet, Stalin 
fought and defeated Trotsky on the issue of ‘Socialism in one 
country’ against ‘permanent revolution.’ Trotsky’s contention 
was that Russia was so backward and impoverished and 
damaged by the war that she could not build Socialism un¬ 
aided—she must have the help of more advanced European 
countries. Therefore it must be the first concern of the Bol¬ 
sheviks to spread the revolution to the West or it would be 
defeated in their own country. 

From the day of Stalin’s victory, the Soviet Union for all 
practical purposes ceased to be a revolutionary power, and the 
Third International increasingly became an instrument of Soviet 
diplomacy, rather than the centre of a movement for world 
revolution. It is true that the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union had only about 40 per cent of the total votes of the 
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International. But that still made it far the biggest unit, and as it 
provided nearly all the funds and the headquarters, paid the 
permanent staff of the International and represented the only 
country that had made a social revolution, its prestige was 
decisive. There is no case on record of the Comintern ever 
having taken a decision of any importance that differed from 
the policy of the C.P.S.U. The Politbureau of the C.P.S.U., of 
which the Secretary was Stalin, was also for all practical pur¬ 
poses the Soviet Government. Identification of the national 
interests of the U.S.S.R., as interpreted by the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment, with the interests of the workers everywhere was effected 
by claiming that since the Soviet Union was the fatherland of 
Socialism its cause was also the cause of the working classes of 
the world, and devotion to the Soviet Union was identical with 
loyalty to proletarian internationalism. 

Another factor touched on in previous chapters that needs 
further consideration, because it helps to understand the great 
schism and the lessons to be drawn from it, is the connection 
between Allied treatment of the Soviet Union and internal 
developments in that country, and between the latter and the 
policies and mutual relations of Communist Parties. 

The first phase was the Allied attempt, in Mr. Churchill’s 
picturesque phrase many years later, to strangle the revolution 
in its cradle, by armed intervention aided by famine, disease 
and a rigorously enforced blockade, including medical supplies. 
‘The capitalist powers,’ as Lenin remarked, ‘are behaving 
exactly as we Communists always said they would.’ Sir Robert 
Bruce Lockhart, in his Memoirs of a British Agent, describes as 
an eye-witness how Allied intervention greatly intensified 
the terror, aiid turned the new-born Soviet regime into a harsh, 
tyrannous and strong Government. This was the time of the 
founding of the Comintern and of its determined effort to 
mobilize and lead the workers to revolution. 

In the second phase, intervention had failed to defeat the 
Russian Revolution but had succeeded in crushing the social 
revolution in the rest of Europe, and the world entered the 
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phase of what Stalin called the ‘temporary and partial con¬ 
solidation of capitalism.’ When this was clinched by the failure 
of the social revolution in China, Stalin gained control of the 
Bolshevik Party with the slogan of ‘Socialism in one country,’ 
turned its revolutionary Man into a drive for reconstruction and 
harnessed it to the first of a series of Five-Year Plans. In foreign 
affairs the Soviet Government devoted itself to breaking down 
the Allied policy of isolating, boycotting and not recognizing 
the Soviet regime. In home affairs the farms were collectivized 
and a great programme of electrification and founding heavy 
industries was begun. The Comintern became de facto the 
‘Sovintern,* that is, the instrument through which Communist 
Parties everywhere were made to toe a line in conformity with 
the national interests of the Soviet Union as seen by its 
Government. 

When the capitalist world after the great slump split into the 
aggressive Fascist and the ‘satisfied’ democratic countries, 
the Soviet Government tried to avert the menace of Fascist 
aggression by entering the League of Nations and alliances with 
France and Great Britain, Kirov, the Secretary of the Leningrad 
Committee of the Communist Party and a member of the Polit- 
bureau, and Gorky, pressed for a democratization of the 
regime; Dimitrov, as Secretary of the Comintern, successfully 
carried his point that there should be more autonomy for local 
parties and less interference from the Comintern, and in¬ 
augurated the policy of Communist co-operation with all 
anti-Fascist and democratic forces in ‘Popular Fronts.’ 

When the French alliance, although signed, was never ratified 
by France, and the British temporized endlessly about an 
Anglo-Soviet alliance, because the British and French Govern¬ 
ments put pro-Fascist appeasement—culminating at Munich— 
before their own national safety and the preservation of peace, 
Soviet policy was reversed and the Soviet Government con¬ 
cluded its cynical Non-Aggression and Friendship Treaty with 
Hitler, accompanied by secret arrangements to divide up 
Poland in case of war. 
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The great purges following the assassination of Kirov and 
the death of Gorky, although they wrought much evil and 
caused many who were innocent to suffer, did strike down 
many Nazi fifth-column activities and agents. But they took all 
the reality out of the Stalin Constitution before it became law. 
The shadow Of the coming war had fallen across Russia, and 
the regime became harsher and more authoritarian than ever 
and began to appeal more and more to Russian national 
traditions and patriotic motives. 

In order not to give a handle to Hitler against the U.S.S.R., 
the Communist Parties in all countries were instructed through 
the Comintern to treat the war as an imperialist war and of no 
concern to the workers. The Communist leaderships for the 
most part proved pliable enough to reverse their course in¬ 
stantly, but not without sowing considerable confusion and 
dissension among their rank and file, and badly discrediting 
themselves in the eyes of public opinion. The stiff-necked 
Yugoslav Communists, as usual, were an exception, for although 
defending the Soviet-German Pact as a tactical move, they 
went on treating the Fascist regimes as enemies threatening the 
independence of their country. 

By this time the Soviet Government had gone a long way in 
identifying the cause of the workers everywhere with the Soviet 
raison d'etat. A piquant instance was Laval’s visit to Moscow as 
French Foreign Secretary to negotiate the alliance with the 
Soviet Union which the Right in France afterwards never 
allowed to be ratified. Having concluded the treaty, Laval 
observed to Stalin that it was not much good France being the 
ally of the Soviet Union if the French Communists opposed 
French rearmament, and suggested that perhaps Stalin could 
use his influence in the appropriate quarter. Stalin said it would 
be all right. Soon after, the French Communists blossomed out 
as the fervid defenders of the French rearmament programme 
they had only yesterday been attacking with the utmost fury. 

By contrast may be quoted Stalin’s remark when asked by 
Mr. Churchill at Yalta to intervene with Tito in order to secure 
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the latter’s assent to an amendment to the Tito-Shubashich 
agreement desired by Mr. Churchill. ‘Mr. Churchill suggested 
that two words from Marshal Stalin would do the trick. Stahn 
replied that Tito was a proud man, and that now he was the 
popular head of a regime he might resent advice. The Prime 
Minister answered that he felt Marshal Stalin could risk this. 
Stalin observed that he was not afraid to advise Tito.’^ 

After Hitler’s attack on the Soviet Union, the war in the eyes 
of Communists everywhere instantly changed from an im¬ 
perialist war into a war for freedom and democracy against 
Fascism. In enemy and occupied countries Communist Parties 
led the resistance movements in sabotaging the war effort. In 
Allied countries they gave the war wholehearted support on the 
industrial as well as military fronts. These differences in the 
policies pursued by Communist Parties were the ostensible 
reason given by Stalin for the dissolution of the Comintern. He 
said that the diversity of their positions and policies was such 
that it would serve no useful purpose to attempt to direct the 
policies of such parties from any common centre. The real 
reason, however, was as a gesture of conciliation to the Soviet 
Union’s Western allies. At that time even official Soviet opinion 
looked forward to co-operating after the war with the United 
States and Britain, as General Eisenhower testified in his 
Memoirs in the light of his conversation with Stalin and others 
in 1945. Reliable observers, like Alexander Werth, reported 
from Moscow that there was a general expectation that after 
the war and the toughest period of reconstruction had passed, 
the Soviet peoples, as a reward for their staunchness and unity 
in the war, would enjoy the very real measure of democracy 
promised them in the Stalin Constitution. 

In April, 1945, The Times diplomatic correspondent, after a 
visit to Moscow in which he talked with many first- and second- 
rank Soviet leaders, published a series of three articles in which 
he stressed the prevailing view that the Soviet Government 

^ Roosevelt and the Russians—the Yalta Conference^ by United States 
Secretary of State Stettinius. 
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looked forward to continuing its wartime co-operation with its 
Western allies; that they disclaimed any intention to spread the 
Soviet system to Europe; that they believed Europe was going 
Socialist, but insisted on Lenin’s later teaching that each country 
would find its own path to that common destination; and that 
Britain had not lost her old genius for reform and evolution, 
and would work out some form of society intermediate between 
the Soviet and the free enterprise systems. Stalin defined his 
own programme toward the end of the war in the following 
words: ‘We have no idea of imposing our regime on other 
peoples. . . . Our aim is to help liberate them from Nazi 
tyranny and then to leave them free to live their own lives as 
they wish.’ 

These assurances were certainly exaggerated, but it would be 
over-simplifying the situation to think that Stalin was merely 
talking for the record, with his tongue in his cheek. It was an 
attitude bound up with the Soviet belief that the great powers 
that had been allies in the war would not fall out afterwards to 
the extent of beginning to prepare for war against each other. 
The Soviet Union had suffered staggering losses and terrific 
destruction during the war, and desperately needed stable 
peace and international co-operation to rebuild her national 
life. 

The Soviet press, until the middle of 1945, reported Anglo- 
American news and inter-Allied relations in favourable terms. 
In particular, as regards the United States, Soviet press reports 
conveyed the idea that ‘Americans wanted to continue in peace 
time the collaboration of the war years, and that this could be 
achieved despite differences in the economic systems of the two 
countries.’^ General Eisenhower, in Crusade in Europe, reports 
how cordially he was received in Moscow in 1945 and how 
frankly Stalin spoke to him as with a friend about the future 
relations of their two countries. ‘There are many ways in which 
we need American help,’ Stalin told him. ‘It is our great task to 

^ From an analysis of the Soviet press of this period, appearing in the 
New York Herald Tribune (Paris edition) of October 19th, 20th, 21st, 1948. 
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raise the standard of living of the Russian people.... We must 
learn about your scientific achievements in agriculture. Like¬ 
wise we must get your technicians to help us. . . . We want to 
know more about mass-production methods in factories. We 
know that we are behind in these things and we know that you 
can help us.’ 

According to General Eisenhower, good relations between 
the United States and the Soviet Union reached their peak in 
the early part of 1945, and he did not understand why they went 
wrong after that. The answer is that instead of the Roosevelt 
policy of friendship and co-operation defeating the Churchill 
policy, initiated in 1942, of preparing to treat the Soviet Union 
and the resistance movements as potential enemies after the 
war, American Toryism began to go the Churchill way after the 
death of Roosevelt. To begin with they followed in the footsteps 
of the British Labour Government, which had simply con¬ 
tinued the Churchill policy.^ Henry Wallace, writing in the New 
Republic of July 19th, 1948, of the period (1944-45) when he 
had just ended his term as Vice-President but was still Secretary 
of State for Commerce and one of Roosevelt’s intimates, says: 
T began the fight for peace because I realized even before the 
war was ended that there were powerful groups in the Army, 
Navy and State Department working closely with important 
businessmen who looked on Russia as the next enemy and were 
therefore getting ready for the next war.’ 

The fact that Mr. Churchill’s Government, when British 
scientists discovered how to split the atom, kept this informa¬ 
tion from our Soviet ally, then fighting hard at Stalingrad, and 
passed it on to the still neutral United States, made a profound 
impression in the Soviet Union when the fact came out in con¬ 
nection with the dropping of atomic bombs on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. 

But in 1945 and 1946 there was still an enormous reservoir of 

^ Cf. Mr. Walter Lippman, New York Herald Tribune (Paris edition), 
June 5th, 1946: ‘Mr. Bevin’s policy has been to carry on the policies he 
found when he took office, and to adhere to the line laid down by Mr. 
Churchil. and the old hands of the Foreign OflSce.’ 
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goodwill for the Western Allies in the peoples of Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union. Official Communist policy, in the context 
of belief in post-war co-operation between the great powers 
through the United Nations, continued to take the view that it 
was for each country to find its own way to Socialism. 

The Peoples’ Democracies in those years were all anxious to 
act as bridges between East and West. The election of the 
Labour Government in 1945 had been met with widespread 
rejoicing—bonfires were lit and people danced in the streets of 
Warsaw, Prague, Budapest, Belgrade, Sofia and Bucarest. 
Labour M.P.’s travelling in those countries in 1945-47 were 
met with overwhelming friendliness. 

I made it my business to find out for myself what the 
political leaders of those countries thought of the future, 
travelled widely and frequently in the Peoples’ Democracies as 
well as visiting the Soviet Zone of Germany and had long talks 
with their leading politicians. Here are some samples of the 
views they expressed: Hilary Mine, Minister of Industry and 
one of the top-rank Communists of Poland, said historical 
parallels were a dangerous thing, but that in this case there was 
a real analogy between what happened in Europe after the 
French Revolution and what was happening after the Russian 
Revolution: the French paid a terrible price for being the first 
to carry out a middle-class revolution, finally freeing capitalism 
from feudalism. They had to suffer long years of civil war, 
foreign intervention and revolutionary terror and dictatorship. 
But after that it was easier for the middle-class revolution to 
break through in other European countries by gentler means. 
The peoples of the Soviet Union had paid a hideous price for 
being the first to make a social revolution. But as a result the 
rest of Europe would change over from capitalism to Socialism 
at a much smaller cost in tyranny and bloodshed. In Poland, in 
particular, he did not even believe that any ‘dictatorship of the 
proletariat’ would be necessary. The change could be effected 
by Parliamentary means. The all-Party Coalition Government 
represented the acute phase of reconstruction and the laying of 
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the foundations of the new society. Once that was done the 
Coalition would, he thought, divide into a Government and an 
Opposition, because for as long ahead as could be seen, Poland 
would have a mixed economy divided into State (heavy in¬ 
dustry), co-operative (light industry), and private (small-scale 
industry), and there would be political parties representing the 
different sectors of this economy. 

In the Soviet Zone of Germany, leading German Com¬ 
munists pointed out that the war and the defeat of Hitler had 
wiped out the landlords and big businessmen, that the Nazi 
civil service, police and army commands had been disbanded, 
and that, therefore, none of the classical obstacles to the work¬ 
ing of democracy that Marx had pointed to any longer existed. 
The negative part of the revolution, that is, the destruction of 
the bourgeois State and the defeat of the old ruling class, had 
already taken place. It was therefore going to be possible to 
accomplish the positive side, the building of a Socialist society, 
by democratic and parliamentary means. 

In the course of a four hours’ talk I asked Edward Benes, 
President of Czechoslovakia, whether he thought the Czecho¬ 
slovak Communist Party would continue to play the game 
according to the rules of democracy, so that the compromise in 
Czechoslovakia between the French and Russian Revolutions 
could survive. 

In reply, Benes told me of his visit to Moscow immediately 
after liberation, to see Stalin. He took with him a couple of the 
leaders of the Czechoslovak Communist Party (Gottwald and 
Slansky) and told Stalin: T know you understand our situa¬ 
tion, but I am sometimes a little nervous about these boys 
here’—indicating the Czechoslovak Communists—T fear that 
some of them may forget that Czechoslovakia is not the Soviet 
Union.’ 

‘What do you want me to do—do you want me to talk to 
them?’ asked Stalin. 

‘No, that would be interference in our internal affairs—but 
I wanted you to know the situation.’ 
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Stalin then turned to the Czech Communists and said: ‘Of 
course, I hope you will learn from our experience as from that 
of other countries. But do not make our mistakes over again. 
Never forget that you have a different and in many ways a 
happier heritage than we had. You must find your own path to 
Socialism and pursue it in your own way.’ 

Benes said he had no fears for the future of democracy in 
Czechoslovakia, and no doubt about the possibility of proceed¬ 
ing to Socialism through the free parliamentary system the 
country enjoyed, on one condition —^Ihat the relations between 
the great powers did not grow worse. If the disagreement 
between them were ended and they began to work together, the 
future was bright. But if the disagreement degenerated into a 
breach and a deadlock, and the great powers quarrelled and 
prepared for war against each other, the compromise between 
East and West embodied in the Czechoslovak regime could not 
survive. Then they would have to choose Russia, because the 
West would choose Germany, and Czechoslovakia would not 
let herself be sacrificed in another Munich. 

In France, Maurice Thorez, leader of the French Com¬ 
munist Party, in an interview with The Times appearing on 
November 18th, 1946, said that: 

‘The progress of democracy in the world, with the few 
exceptions that confirm the rule, makes it possible to advance 
toward Socialism by other paths than those trodden by the 
Russian Communists. In any case, each country must choose 
its own way. We have always thought and said that the 
people of France, with her glorious tradition, will find their 
own way toward more democracy, progress and social 
justice.’ 

In private talks I had with Thorez and Duclos, they 
developed this view. It was no longer the Communists but the 
other side, they argued, that feared democracy and national 
feeling. 

Even as late as the end of October, 1947, when I had a 
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two-hour talk with Stalin in his villa at Sochi, on the Black Sea, 
he took the same line: I asked him whether the founding of the 
Cominform, which had just been announced, meant that the 
Soviet leaders wanted to revive their old role as the leaders and 
directors of the movement for revolution in Europe. He said 
no, the situation after the second world war was quite different 
to what it had been after the first. Then the Communist Parties 
were in their infancy and needed some central body to guide 
and help them. That had been the function of the Comintern. 
To-day there were a series of Communist Parties—he 
enumerated them, including the Yugoslav Party—represented 
in the Cominform, who had taken a leading part in the 
resistance movements and the war of liberation, represented 
large sections of their countrymen, and were discharging 
great responsibilities in regimes where they were the whole or 
an important factor in the Government. These parties had 
grown up. They no longer needed leading-strings. It would be 
Utopian to attempt to turn back the wheel of history by trying 
to guide and direct these parties from some common centre. 

Stalin’s description of the function of the Comintern, it may 
be remarked in passing, applied to what it actually did, but it 
ignored the fact that the Constitution of the Comintern quite 
clearly dedicated it to the promotion of social revolution in all 
countries. However, Stalin’s description fitted his ‘Socialism in 
one country’ outlook. 

Stalin went on to explain that the Cominform was in no sense 
a revival of the Comintern, but a consultative association of 
those Communist Parties that had direct and far-reaching 
national responsibilities, with a view to enabling them to 
exchange information about how they were tackling common 
problems and co-operating on matters of common concern, as 
well as concerting measures to defend their national in¬ 
dependence against outside intervention. 

He did not, he concluded, believe that the clamour raised by 
certain circles in the West for heavy armaments and an aggres¬ 
sive and intransigent policy towards the Soviet Union meant 
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that the policy of those countries was really changing towards 
one of hostility. After every war the heads of the armed forces 
were reluctant to abandon their inflated wartime position, and 
raised a clamour to justify the prolongation of their power and 
prestige. They were most reluctant to be whittled down to 
peacetime size and put back in a subordinate position. He 
thought something like that was happening in the West, but 
that it would not last. 

It was when the Soviet leaders found that they had under¬ 
estimated the hostility of the West and that a new arms race 
was beginning in dead earnest, that they abandoned their 
relatively easy-going policy toward their neighbours and began 
to insist on obedience as the first virtue. As they saw it, they 
were threatened by a cold war that was developing into an 
arms race and a trade war. Their reply was to draw tighter the 
bonds that united them to the other Communist States. In 
doing so, they acted on the orthodox Communist view of inter¬ 
national proletarian loyalty, identifying it with devotion to the 
Soviet Union and leaving it to the Soviet leaders to decide what 
that meant. In practice, it meant that Soviet interests, as inter¬ 
preted by the Soviet Government, came a long way first in 
determining the economic, military and political relations and 
arrangements between themselves and their small neighbours 
in Europe. 

The turning point came with the proclamation of the Truman 
Doctrine and its application to Greece and Turkey in March, 
1947. In Communist eyes this served notice on the world that 
Anglo-American world policy was to be one of intervention and 
interference in the internal affairs of small States, on the side of 
the Right against the Left, treating Communism everywhere as 
an enemy, against whom even Fascists, wartime collaborators 
and traitors should be used. In defence against this danger the 
Cominform was formed in the following October, and the ‘new 
line’ was adopted of speeding up the process of revolution 
within the Peoples’ Democracies and tightening up relations 
between them and the Soviet Union. 
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Whereas after the war, in the context of co-operation between 
the great powers and secure peace, the process of social change 
could, it had been believed, be gentler and more leisurely than 
in the Soviet Union harassed by Allied intervention, it was now 
found that the new international situation made it necessary to 
consolidate the new societies quickly, so as to leave no sub¬ 
stantial capitalist sector which could act as an under-cover ally 
of the West. For this purpose it was necessary to resort to drastic 
and painful means, to brook no challenge or dissent, and to 
mount guard against internal and external enemies. This meant 
emphasizing the Police State and dictatorial aspects of the new 
regimes, completing the nationalization of industry and tackling 
the question of collectivization on the land much more energeti¬ 
cally. Hence purges of‘Westerners’ and ‘nationalists’ from both 
Communist and Social Democratic Parties, the fusion of the 
two on lines unfavourable to the latter, and the transformation 
of the Peoples’ Front coalitions into Communist dictatorships. 

Internationally it meant that it became a sin to question, let 
alone challenge, the Soviet leadership in the economic, military 
and political fields. The first duty was now for all to stand 
together and to obey their protector and leader in Moscow. 

The one-sided and arrogant way in which the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment exploited this situation has made trouble in all the Peoples’ 
Democracies,which in Yugoslavia reached breaking point. The 
Yugoslavs had for a long time been restless at the way in which 
the Soviet authorities were developing economic relations with 
their country, and between it and its neighbours. Trade treaties 
and so-called investment agreements between the Cominform 
States were designed to link up their national economic plans in 
such a way as to provide each with what it needed for completing 
its own plan, in exchange for contributing its fair share to the 
building of Socialism in the territories of the other contracting 
parties. These economic relations included providing goods on 
credit, to be paid for by deliveries from the debtor countries. 

But in practice the needs and views of the Soviet Government 
overshadowed all these arrangements. There was something like 
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a Soviet master plan to which the trade and credit arrange¬ 
ments of the Peoples’ Democracies had to conform. As the 
international situation grew tenser, the ‘master plan’ became 
more one-sided and oppressive. 

In Czechoslovakia, Poland and the U.S.S.R., it was the 
fashion before the break to speak of the Yugoslav Five-Year 
Plan as being far too ambitious—^it called for an increase of 
400 per cent in industrial production in five years, to be achieved 
by a rate of investment of something like 25 per cent. They also 
pointed to the lack of technically qualified personnel in Yugo¬ 
slavia to execute this plan. Finally, they complained that the 
Yugoslavs were repeating all the early mistakes of the Russians 
in planning and would not listen to anyone’s advice. 

What the Yugoslavs objected to was something more funda¬ 
mental : they began to doubt the desire of their senior partner, 
the Soviet Union and the other Cominform States, to help them. 
Since the quarrel there has been some argument about whether, 
at the time of the break, the Yugoslavs had delivered more to 
the other Cominform States than she had received in return, or 
vice versa. Both sides appear to have fallen short in their 
deliveries. But what is not in doubt is that the predominant 
Soviet influence had been used to regulate the buying and sell¬ 
ing between the Cominform States, in dollars at current world 
prices, on terms which the Yugoslavs considered amounted to 
exploitation and taking advantage of their economic weakness 
and backwardness. What was even more serious, it was not, in 
their view, ‘politically neutral’ trading: the goods the others 
bought from them and those they were prepared to deliver in 
return amounted, the Yugoslavs believed, to trying to hold 
back their Five-Year Plan and to keep them permanently as a 
low-standard peasant country exporting food and raw materials 
and dependent on others for most of its manufactures. 

Nor did the Yugoslavs like the attitude of the civilian advisers 
and experts that they had invited the Soviet Union to send 
them. Not only were the salaries they were required to pay them 
fantastically disproportionate to those of Yugoslavs doing the 
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same kind of work, but the advisers were all too often apt to 
treat the Yugoslavs as ‘natives’ and to confuse advice with 
instruction. This feeling about the civilian advisers was closely 
connected with Yugoslav resentment at the attitude of the 
Soviet Ambassador. 

‘The Soviet Government considers that its diplomatic and 
other representatives in a friendly country should have a 
special privileged status, and that they have the right of 
investigation into all State and Party affairs without the 
knowledge of the Government of that country. At the same 
time, the movements of the Yugoslav diplomatic repre¬ 
sentatives in the U.S.S.R. are very restricted and there can 
be no question of any possibility of their being allowed to 
investigate the Soviet State and Party system. In implement¬ 
ing this ‘theory,’ according to which the Soviet Government 
considers itself a super-Government in another Socialist 
country, the Soviet representatives do not hesitate to inveigle 
the citizens of that country into their intelligence service, 
taking as a point of departure the concept that Communists 
owe allegiance to the Soviet Government first and to the 
leadership of their own Socialist State second.’ 

This complaint in the Yugoslav White Book, published in 
1951, expressed the feeling that was already strong in the Yugo¬ 
slav leadership in the months preceding the break. It was made 
still stronger by the discovery that from the moment Soviet 
forces took part in the liberation of Belgrade and Soviet 
engineers helped in the emergency repairs of bridges and roads 
in 1944 and 1945, the Soviet representatives included agents of 
the M.V.D.,^ who recruited Yugoslavs into the Soviet secret 
police and set them to spy and report on their own Government 
and people. It was only after the break, when many of these 
agents came in voluntarily, explaining that as Communists they 
had not felt any conflict of loyalty earlier, but now as Yugo- 

^ Ministerstvo Vnutrenich Diel=^ Ministry of the Interior (responsible for 
the State Security Police). 
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Slavs they had made their choice, that the Yugoslav authorities 
knew just how widespread was this practice. But they knew 
enough, even in 1946 and 1947, to add to their growing un¬ 
easiness and resentment at the attitude of the Soviet Government. 

The conduct of the Soviet military experts was also a sore 
point. In point of fact, as the Soviet Central Committee pointed 
out in the correspondence that led up to the break, the Yugo¬ 
slavs had originally asked for more experts than the Russians 
sent them. But they had not bargained with the arrogance and 
pretensions of the experts they received. Nor did they like a 
Russian colonel receiving four times as much salary as a Yugo¬ 
slav general—and they were not willing that the Soviet 
Government should, as it suggested, pay part of their salaries. 
If the experts had been inclined co act as commanders rather 
than advisers even when paid wholly by the Yugoslavs, the 
position would have become even more difficult and invidious 
if they were partly paid by their own Government. 

Tito had his own views on what he meant by Yugoslav 
defence and what contribution he thought Yugoslavia should 
make to the collective defence of the Socialist bloc in case of a 
Western attack. His conceptions of Yugoslav military organiza¬ 
tion, training and arms, were all geared to this overall view, 
based on the experience of the National War of Liberation and 
its unique co-ordination of guerrilla activities with regular 
warfare. 

It became increasingly evident that the Russians had different 
views, that took no more account of Yugoslav national interests 
and outlook than did their pattern for economic relations between 
the Socialist States. Tito was no more willing for Yugoslavia to 
become a mere source of cannon fodder to a Soviet-commanded 
multi-national army than that she should remain primarily a 
purveyor of food and raw materials to the industrially more 
advanced Socialist States. His colleagues agreed with him. 

At the foundation meeting of the Cominform in Warsaw, in 
October, 1947, the Yugoslav delegates, Kardelj and Djilas, 
followed up Tito’s vigorous speech in Parliament of September 
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27th, when he denounced the slackness of some of the 
Peoples’ Fronts which, he said, had included reactionary and 
even former collaborationist elements, and were half-hearted in 
fighting for Socialism. His speech amounted to demanding a 
more militantly Communist line in the Peoples’ Fronts and a 
criticism of the French and Italian Parties, who had let them¬ 
selves be driven out of the Coalition Governments and were 
not, in the Yugoslav view, fighting back nearly hard enough. 
Kardelj and Djilas at the Cominform foundation meeting 
sharply criticized the French and Italian Parties and got the 
other Cominform Parties to agree with their view. 

There is some evidence to suggest that at least a section of the 
Soviet Communist leadership, it most closely associated with 
the Cominform, were quite pleased to have this Yugoslav sup¬ 
port. But in the light of subseouent events, it is more than likely 
that Stalin resented what must have seemed to him the pre¬ 
sumption of the Yugoslavs in aspiring to play an international 
role in Communist Party aflairs. In particular, he could hardly 
have liked Kardelj’s strongly argued view that the ‘Peoples’ 
Democracies’ were a new form of Socialist State, and not, as 
the Russians then contended, a half-way house between the 
capitalist and Socialist States, The latter view left the U.S.S.R. 
as still the only Socialist State, and so more advanced than the 
Peoples’ Democracies. The Yugoslav view claimed equality 
with, and implied superiority to, the older Soviet model of a 
Socialist State (which in the Communist view is the dictatorship 
of the proletariat). 

Nevertheless, Belgrade was chosen as the seat of the newly- 
founded Cominform. The status of the Yugoslav Communist 
Party as second only to that of the Soviet Union, and of Tito as 
a kind of runner-up to Stalin in the eyes of the Peoples’ Demo¬ 
cracies, was thereby confirmed. 

Some time around the turn of the year the decision must have 
been taken in the Politbureau of the C.P.S.U. that if the ‘new 
line’ of coll6ctive defence against the West through absolute 
obedience to Soviet leadership and far-reaching concessions to 
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Soviet economic and military needs and claims by the Peoples’ 
Democracies were to be put through, the Yugoslav Party must 
be disciplined and its leaders purged. Matters came to a head 
when, on March 18th and 19th, the head of the Soviet Military 
Mission and the charge d' affaires of the Soviet Embassy respec¬ 
tively informed Prime Minister and Minister of Defence Tito, and 
Deputy Prime Minister and Foreign Minister Kardelj, that on 
orders from their superiors they were immediately withdrawing 
all military advisers and instructors, and all Soviet civilian 
specialists, from Yugoslavia. 

The Yugoslavs had sensed that trouble was coming when 
their trade delegation in Moscow in February and early March 
had totally failed to secure the speeding up of deliveries of 
machinery from the Soviet Union, which had fallen far behind 
its promises. But although the delegation was headed by 
Kardelj, nothing whatever was said to him by the Soviet 
authorities about their dissatisfaction with the state of affairs 
in Yugoslavia. 

Tito promptly sent a letter, dated March 20th, to Molotov, 
asking him the reason for this decision. It could not be merely 
the fact, he argued, that the Soviet economic representatives 
had been told to apply to the head of the Planning Commission 
or the Central Committee of the C.P.Y. or some responsible 
member of the Government when they wanted information 
about what was going on in Yugoslavia. That is, they should 
cease asking anyone and everyone directly about his work and 
the state of affairs in Yugoslavia, without the approval of the 
Yugoslav Government or the Central Committee. That was 
merely bringing Yugoslav practice into line with what was 
normal. Nor had there been any complaint from Soviet specialists 
or military advisers about the alleged ‘unfriendly behaviour and 
lack of confidence’ shown them by Yugoslavs. Would the Soviet 
Government, therefore, frankly state what was really amiss, so 
that matters could be adjusted? 

It could and would: a reply dated March 27th, and signed 
by the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U., began by dismissing 
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Yugoslav allegations of Soviet obstructiveness in developing 
trade relations and interpreting the trade agreement between 
the two countries. 

As for military advisers, the letter pointed out that the Soviet 
Government had sent far fewer than the Yugoslav Government 
had asked for—but, nevertheless, Yugoslav military leaders had 
been declaring that the number should be cut by 60 per cent, 
advancing as reasons that they were very expensive; that Soviet 
Army organization and experience was not relevant to the 
needs of the Yugoslav Army; and even that the salaries of the 
Soviet military advisers were a waste of money, because the 
advisers were useless. 

The letter also brought up again Djilas’ remark in 1945 about 
the bad behaviour of some Soviet officers in the army that 
liberated Belgrade, which gave a chance to the enemies of the 
Soviet Union and of the new Yugoslavia to make invidious 
comparisons with the behaviour of British officers. Civilian 
specialists and also the Soviet representative in the Cominform 
office in Belgrade, Comrade Yudin, were shadowed by the 
Yugoslav police. This, together with the restrictions on giving 
information to Soviet representatives, amounted to unfriendly 
treatment. 

There were three other matters that had ‘provoked the dis¬ 
satisfaction of the Soviet Government and of the Central 
Committee of the C.P.S.IJ. and that contributed to the worsen¬ 
ing of the relations between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia.’ 
The first of these matters was that ‘leading Comrades in Yugo¬ 
slavia’ had been uttering anti-Soviet statements such as, for 
instance, that ‘the C.P.S.U. is decadent’; ‘there is great power 
chauvinism in the Soviet Union’; ‘the Soviet Union is bent on 
the economic conquest of Yugoslavia’; ‘the Cominform is a 
means of domination of other Parties by the C.P.S.U.’; 
‘Socialism in the Soviet Union has ceased to be revolutionary.’ 

Communist Parties had the right to criticize each other, said 
the Soviet letter, and they recognized this right unconditionally, 
even when exercised against themselves. But such criticism 
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should be open and honest, not furtive and slanderous and 
accompanied by hypocritical official praise of those that are 
being privately blackguarded. 

This section of the letter compared the conduct of the Yugo¬ 
slav leaders to that of‘the degenerate Trotsky,’ and said that no 
doubt the rank and file of the Party would be very displeased if 
they knew of the anti-Soviet views of some of their leaders. 

The second point was the present situation in the Yugoslav 
Communist Party, which ‘fills us with misgivings.’ The Party 
was still on a more or less secret and conspiratorial basis; did 
not enjoy any internal Party democracy; the majority of the 
members of its Central Committee were co-opted, not elected; 
there was no policy of class struggle; ‘the capitalist elements, 
both in the villages and in the towns, are rapidly growing’; the 
Party was deluded by the rotten opportunist theory that 
capitalist elements would grow peacefully into Socialism. In¬ 
stead of the Party being the leading force in the country, it was 
melting into the Peoples’ Front. 

Here a parallel was made with Menshevik theories thirty 
years earlier. 

The third point, complained the Soviet letter, was why the 
‘British spy, Velebit,’ was still Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
‘Yugoslav comrades know that Velebit is an English spy. They 
know also that the representatives of the Soviet Government 
also consider Velebit an English spy.’ 

A young Macedonian Communist, Gustav Vlahov, was 
Tito’s private secretary at the time. He told me how one day at 
the end of March Tito walked into the office, threw down a 
letter before him, said ‘Read that,’ and walked out. Vlahov had 
been partly brought up in the Soviet Union and had fought in 
the Soviet Army during the war—he spoke Russian like a 
native and was used for translating correspondence with Soviet 
representatives from Russian into Serbo-Croat, and vice versa. 
The letter was the Soviet letter of March 27th. 

‘I knew nothing about the trouble that was brewing,’ he told 
me. ‘I read the letter and felt as though the earth had opened up 
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and swallowed me. My whole world fell about my ears. I was 
stunned.’ 

After half an hour Tito came in and asked quietly: ^Shta ti 
mislish?' (‘What do you think?’). That was all he said. 

Vlahov described how the Secretary of the Soviet Embassy, 
who was a close friend of his, argued with him for hours, trying 
to persuade him to take the Soviet side. ‘His arguments were 
feeble and confused, and 1 had no difficulty in refuting them. 
Finally he asked: “So you really believe the Soviet Union is 
wrong?” 

‘ “Yes, I think the Soviet Government are wrong on this 
issue.” 

‘ “But how can you think that—you are one of us. You are a 
Communist, you were brought up in the Soviet Union, you 
fought in our army.” 

‘ “Yes, I know, and I love the Soviet Union. But what has 
that to do with it?” ’ 

Vlahov told me the really terrifying thing was the honest 
bewilderment of the Soviet Secretary, a very decent fellow, 
who simply could not get it into his head that it was possible 
for a Communist to disagree with the Soviet Union. The very 
concept was outside his mental range. 

He also said that at the time it was quite plain that the Soviet 
leaders were trying to bring about a split in the Yugoslav 
leadership and in particular wanted to induce Tito to save him¬ 
self by sacrificing two or three of those close to him, for instance, 
Rankovich and Djilas—which showed how complete was their 
misunderstanding of Tito’s character, and of the spirit and 
unity of the Yugoslav Communist Party leadership. 

At the same time as they sent their March 27th letter to Tito, 
the Soviet Politbureau sent copies to the leaders of the other 
Cominform Parties. The first the Yugoslavs knew about this 
was when they began to receive —\ia Moscow—resolutions 
from these Parties endorsing and repeating all the Soviet 
charges, and condemning the Yugoslav Party. Only the French 
and Italians refrained from prejudging the issue before even 
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going through the formality of hearing what the Yugoslavs 
had to say. 

In a long reply addressed to Stalin and Molotov, Tito and 
Kardelj denied all the charges and said they were due to mis¬ 
information, for which they held responsible two members of 
the Central Committee, Sreten Zhujovich and A. Hebrang. 
(These two were arrested for reporting the discussions in the 
Central Committee to the Soviet Embassy.) 

They also traversed the various Soviet arguments, complained 
bitterly at the monstrosity of comparing men with the records 
of the Yugoslav leaders to Trotsky, or the Yugoslav Com¬ 
munist Party to the Mensheviks, and gave chapter and verse 
for their belief that the Soviet authorities had been recruiting 
Yugoslavs into the service of the Soviet police and set them to 
spy on their own countrymen. 

The Russians were reminded that the popular view in the 
U.S.S.R. that the Yugoslav peoples felt sympathy for the 
Soviet Union because of a tradition of Pan-Slavism dating 
back to Tsarist Russia was wrong. On the contrary, it was the 
present leaders of the Yugoslav Communist Party that had 
inculcated love of the Soviet Union into the rank and file of the 
Party. It should never be forgotten that ‘however much affec¬ 
tion any of us may cherish towards the country of Socialism, 
the Soviet Union, he should have no less affection for his own 
country, Yugoslavia, in which Socialism is also being built. . . 
and for which hundreds of thousands of its finest sons have 
given their lives.’ 

Finally, Tito and Kardelj suggested that in view of the vital 
importance to both countries of maintaining the closest possible 
ties based on mutual frankness and respect, the best way of 
clearing up the misunderstanding between them would be for 
the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. to send representatives 
to the spot, to look into the facts for themselves, and to thrash 
the whole thing out with the Central Committee of the Yugo¬ 
slav Party. The Soviet representatives would be given full 
facilities for finding out anything they wanted to know. The 
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letter closed with expressions of loyalty and gratitude to the 
Soviet Party for its Marxist-Leninist teaching and guidance, 
and to the Soviet Union as a country that had given so much 
help to Yugoslavia and was setting her such a great example. 

The Soviet reply repeated and elaborated all the charges 
and raked up a few more, such as Tito’s speech at Ljubljana 
at the end of May, 1945. They were very angry at Tito’s and 
Kardelj’s statement that the Soviet Ambassador ‘being an 
Ambassador, has no right to ask for reports on the work of 
our Party from whomsoever he wishes; that is not his job.’ 
This, said the indignant Soviet leaders, was putting the Soviet 
Ambassador on the same level as any bourgeois ambassador 
and forgetting that he was a responsible Communist! 

What wounded and offended the Yugoslavs most was the 
Soviet assertion that they had done nothing more than the 
Communist Parties of the other Peoples’ Democracies or of 
France and Italy in the matter of war and revolution. The 
French and Italian merits, in fact, said the Soviet letter, were 
greater than theirs, and the only reason those Parties had had 
less success than the Yugoslavs was because ‘after the German 
parachutists had broken up the headquarters of the Yugoslav 
Partisans and when the National Liberation movement in 
Yugoslavia was passing through a severe crisis, the Soviet 
armies rushed to the assistance of the Yugoslav people, broke 
down the resistance of the German occupying army, freed 
Belgrade, and thus created the necessary conditions for the 
coming into power of the Communist Party. It is a matter for 
regret that the Soviet Army did not and could not give this 
same help to the French and Italian Communist Parties.’^ 

The letter quoted Lenin’s remarks about the need for the 
Communist Parties to analyse their own mistakes, discuss their 

^ Mosha Pijade, in a fighting speech, contrasted the Yugoslav leaders, 
who fought for four years to liberate their country, with the Cominform 
leaders who stayed in Moscow until the Red Army had done their job for 
them, and then arrived home in Soviet planes, smoking their pipes. He also 
pointed out that whereas Tito’s headquarters at Drvar were attacked by 
parachutists in May the Red Army ‘rushed* to his assistance in 
September! 
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weaknesses and so learn from them how to do better next time. 
The Yugoslavs were accused of swelled-headedness, conceit and 
refusal ‘honestly to admit their mistakes and conscientiously to 
correct them,’ because they had refused to accept the Soviet 
criticisms of their conduct. In other words, the Soviet leaders 
argued as though failure to accept their opinions constituted 
lack of self-criticism by the Yugoslavs, and unwillingness to 
confess and repent of their own errors. 

The letter concluded by rejecting the Yugoslav suggestion to 
investigate the situation on the spot and talk it over, on the 
ground that what was at stake was not the verification of indi¬ 
vidual facts but diflferences of view on matters of principle. 
These should be settled by all the nine Parties represented in the 
Cominform. These Parties, the Soviet letter informed the Yugo¬ 
slavs, were ‘already acquainted with the problem of the Soviet- 
Yugoslav disagreement. . . . The Communist Parties in the 
Peoples’ Democracies have declared themselves solidly with the 
letter of the C.P.S.U., dated March 27th,’ and had ‘condemned 
the errors made by the Yugoslav comrades.’ 

To this, Tito and Kardelj replied that they did not fear 
criticism on issues of principle. But they felt that in this case 
they had been denied the right of equality, because the Soviet 
side of the correspondence had been sent to the other Com¬ 
munist Parties without their knowledge, and the latter had 
already condemned the Yugoslavs unheard and sided with the 
Soviet Party before ever the Cominform Bureau met. But they 
would continue to build up Socialism and remain loyal to the 
teachings of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin, as well as to the 
Soviet Union. The future would show that they would really 
achieve what they had promised. 

In a final letter, dated May 22nd, the Soviet Politbureau 
attempted to pillory the Yugoslav Party for refusing to appear 
before the Cominform Bureau and thus going against the prin¬ 
ciple that all Communist Parties ought to submit reports to that 
body and had the right to criticize each other. This right had 
been exercised in September, 1947, when the French and Italian 
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Parties were sharply criticized by the Cominform Bureau. But 
the Yugoslavs refused to accept the position that the French 
and Italians as good Communists had loyally accepted. 

This argument, it will be observed, carefully avoided any 
reference to the Yugoslav objection that the other Parties had 
already taken a stand on the matter before the Yugoslavs had 
had an opportunity to put their case. That is, there may be 
freedom of criticism between the Parties of the Peoples’ Demo¬ 
cracies, so long and in so far as the C.P.S.U. is prepared to 
tolerate it. But there is none when the Soviet Party is involved. 

The refusal of the Yugoslavs to appear before the Comin¬ 
form, continued the Soviet letter, meant they were seceding 
from the United Socialist Front of Peoples’ Democracies with 
the Soviet Union, and were now ‘preparing their Party and the 
Yugoslav people for the betrayal of the United Front of 
Peoples’ Democracies and the U.S.S.R.’ This policy would lead 
them to betray the cause of the international solidarity of the 
workers and go over to a nationalist position, unfriendly to the 
working class. 

The Cominform Bureau met at the end of June, in Bucarest, 
and published a resolution that used violent language against 
the Yugoslav leadership, which they said was pursuing ‘an in¬ 
correct line on the main questions of home and foreign policy, 
a line that represents a departure from Marxism and Leninism.’ 
All the charges of the Soviet correspondence were repeated, the 
Yugoslav Government were called a ‘Turkish terrorist regime,’ 
their leaders were said to be ‘suffering from boundless ambition, 
arrogance and conceit,’ which had led them to meet comradely 
criticism ‘with belligerence and hostility.’ By such conduct the 
Central Committee of the C.P. Y. had placed itself and the Party 
‘outside the fraternity of Communist Parties, outside the united 
Communist front, and consequently outside the ranks of the 
Cominform.’ They had taken a nationalist line which was 
bound to end in ‘Yugoslavia’s degeneration into an ordinary 
bourgeois republic, to the loss of its independence and to its 
transformation into a colony of the imperialist countries.’ 

H 
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The main charges in home affairs were an excessively con¬ 
ciliatory policy to the peasantry that made no distinction 
between rich peasants and the rest, and the merging of the Party 
in the Peoples’ Front. The overall charge was one of hostility 
to the Soviet Union. 

I spent a few days with Marshal Tito at his summer residence 
in Brda, in Slovenia. We were walking by the side of a small 
lake with a profusion of reeds and water-lilies. It struck me as 
odd that there were no frogs about. I commented on the fact. 
‘Oh,’ said Tito, ‘there used to be a perfect plague of frogs here— 
you could not sleep at night for the noise. I had been thinking 
for some time that something ought to be done about it, when 
the Cominform Bureau’s resolution arrived. That made me so 
furious that I took my .22 rifle and went out and shot all the 
frogs.’ 

It was not only Tito’s fighting spirit that had been aroused by 
Soviet treatment. Once again, his reaction was that of the over- 
w^helming majority of the Party and the people. The Yugoslavs 
published the whole correspondence, their own letters as well as 
those of the Soviet Union, and the Cominform Bureau’s 
resolution as well as their own Party’s reply. They did so when 
they found the Soviet Embassy was privately circulating copies 
of a translation of the Soviet side of the correspondence. Up to 
then they had respected the heading ‘Strictly Confidential’ on 
the Soviet and Yugoslav letters. 

The correspondence was sold as a penny pamphlet in news¬ 
paper kiosks and bookshops in every Yugoslav town, and was 
studied by every Party cell and Peoples’ Front organization as 
well as by the public at large. Out of the nation-wide discussion 
that raged for months, after a short initial period of bewilder¬ 
ment, rose indignation and hurt pride, and an outraged sense of 
justice: the main objection of the Yugoslavs was not based on 
the nature of the criticisms nor even the fact that the Soviet 
leaders considered themselves entitled to criticize drastically 
every aspect of the conduct of public affairs in Yugoslavia. As 
their subsequent actions showed, the Yugoslavs tacitly admitted 
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that there was a good deal in some of the points made in the 
Soviet notes. As good Communists they did not question the 
view that international proletarian loyalty meant, among other 
things, the duty of Cominform Parties to submit reports of their 
work at its meetings, and their right to discuss these reports and 
criticize each other’s work freely. 

What they found intolerable was the arrogant assumption 
underlying the Soviet notes that it was not for the Yugoslav 
Party to argue, but simply to knuckle under and do what they 
were told. Failure to accept Soviet strictures instantly was, in 
the Soviet view, a sign of ‘conceit’ and of lack of self-criticism. 
The suggestion that the two Parties should examine the facts on 
the spot and discuss them as equals was brushed aside. Instead, 
the Yugoslavs were summoned to appear before a body, the 
great majority of which had blindly endorsed the Sv^v^iet case 
and condemned them unheard. 

As it happened, I was the first ‘Westerner’ to see Marshal 
Tito after the break. As usual, we talked alone. He told me then 
that all the talk about ideological differences between the Soviet 
and the Yugoslav Communists was nonsense. The only point on 
which they differed was in their policy toward the peasants and 
there the Yugoslavs took the same line as all the Peoples’ 
Democracies and, in fact, had pressed ahead more rapidly and 
energetically with collectivization than the others. ‘But,’ said 
Tito, ‘our peasants are different from the Russian moujiks, I 
know, because I was there during the Revolution. Except for a 
minority that had taken advantage of the Stolypin Land 
Reform after the 1905 Revolution to buy themselves out of the 
Mir [village commune] and who mostly became kulaks^ the 
Russian peasants did not know what private ownership of the 
land meant and still clung to the medieval strip system. Also 
they had no political experience or consciousness. Even so, the 
policy of quick and compulsory collectivization of the land 
aroused such resistance that there were riots and pitched battles 
with the peasants, and wholesale slaughter of livestock and 
eating of seed corn by peasants who refused to pool their 
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property. So vast was this movement of sabotage that livestock 
and agricultural production were substantially reduced for 
years and a couple of million peasants died of starvation in the 
Ukraine. 

‘Our peasants have owned their land for centuries. They had 
political parties of their own between the wars and the majority 
of them supported the Partisans—the overwhelming majority 
of our Partisan forces were peasants. Our peasants would not 
understand if they were told that they must lose their land. We 
can reach the same goal—i.e. collective, large-scale, modern 
agriculture—by developing and encouraging the co-operative 
movement on the land. That is the path we are treading, to¬ 
gether with the other Peoples’ Democracies. 

‘The real issue is one that had to be raised and settled sooner 
or later, for it is a new issue and a vital issue. 1 am glad it has 
fallen to us to settle it, because any other Communist Party 
would have collapsed, but we shall stand up to it. The issue is 
the relation between Socialist States. Their relations should be 
those of friendship and co-operation, but on the basis of 
equality, not through the big oppressing and exploiting and 
bullying the small.’ 

At first the Soviet leaders seem to have assumed that they 
could split the Yugoslav leadership, weeding out the stubborn 
and defiant, and bringing the rest to heel. Instead, the corre¬ 
spondence united the Yugoslav leadership on what they 
regarded as an issue of principle. Only two (Zhujovich and 
Hebrang) failed, and they had previously and on more than one 
occasion been in trouble with their comrades. These were all 
men who had been picked and trained by Tito in the ’thirties, 
and had been together through many years of revolutionary 
underground struggle, imprisonment and persecution, as well 
as through the fires of a terrible and glorious war. Their unity 
was something that went far beyond political discipline. It had 
a moral, almost a religious, quality. They were a band of 
brothers, dedicated to a cause. 

The Cominform Bureau resolution was undoubtedly in- 
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tended to turn the rank and file against the leaders. When that 
failed, the Soviet Government came out into the open, by 
throttling dov^n and at last cutting off trade relations between 
Yugoslavia and the Cominform States, denouncing commercial 
treaties, national minority agreements and the treaties of 
friendship and alliance, and through a mounting series of 
hostile acts. These things were intended to turn the people 
against the regime by wrecking the Five-Year Plan and 
creating widespread confusion, alarm and despondency in the 
country. 

How the conflict developed and why its spreading con¬ 
sequences have become a major factor in the cold war and 
could be used as a test case in negotiating peace are described 
in the next two chapters. 



CHAPTER XI 


Consequences of the Break with Moscow 

★ 

I T is difficult for a Westerner to understand how stunning a 
shock the Cominform resolution gave the Yugoslav Com¬ 
munists and how immense was the courage needed to stand 
up to it. The Party had been conditioned throughout its thirty 
years’ existence to believe that the Soviet Communist Party 
leaders represented the acme of wisdom and virtue, that they 
were infallible and that it was unthinkable to disagree with, let 
alone defy, them. The Soviet Union was the great power that 
had done most to defeat the German Wehrmacht. Its help and 
support in peacetime was the foundation of Yugoslav inter¬ 
national policy and of Yugoslav reconstruction. 

The capitalist world represented the other side, the enemy. 
To be isolated between them and the Socialist bloc was indeed a 
fate to appal even the stout hearts and robust conceit of 
themselves of Yugoslav Partisans. No wonder they clung 
as long as they could to the hope that it was all somehow a 
misunderstanding that would be cleared up and that things 
would come right again on the basis of compromise between 
the contending points of view. 

The Russians, for their part, could not bring themselves to 
believe that they were facing a major revolt in the Communist 
camp, that the bonds of allegiance had snapped in the minds of 
the Yugoslav Communist leaders, and that if they were to con¬ 
tinue allied it must be on a new basis and in a different spirit. 
They kept on believing that one more turn of the screw would 
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cause Yugoslav resistance to collapse. Instead, each measure 
they applied injured their prestige still further, made com¬ 
promise, let alone retreat, more diflScult, and roused greater 
resistance in Yugoslavia. 

In the first phase of the conflict, when the Yugoslavs were 
hoping for a compromise and the Russians believed in a 
collapse, both sides were reluctant to take extreme measures: 
the Yugoslavs duly held their Fifth Party Congress, the first 
after the war, in which the leaders reported on every aspect of 
the Party’s policy, paying tributes to the wisdom of the Soviet 
leaders, expressing gratitude for the help they had been given by 
the Soviet Union, and referring to the conflict as though it were 
a misunderstanding for which the Bulgarian, Rumanian and 
Hungarian Communists were chiefly responsible, and that 
would be cleared up when the Soviet leaders were better in¬ 
formed. Some of the things said then have an odd ring to-day. 
Djilas, for instance, in his report on the Agitprop activities of 
the Party, said it had purged workers’ and other mass organiza¬ 
tions of the Trotskyist agents provocateurs^ that the bourgeoisie 
had let loose on them and w^ho had been spreading bourgeois 
‘lies and slanders about the Soviet Union, about the alleged 
dictatorship of Stalin, about the alleged rule of bureaucracy in 
the Soviet Union, about the alleged faking of the trials against 
Trotsky, Zinoviev and Bukharin spies.’ 

I was once mildly facetious to a member of the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the C.P.Y. about these remarks, pointing out that the 
Yugoslav Communists make these and even graver charges 
to-day against the Soviet Union. He said: ‘You must realize 
that at that time the few of us who knew the facts were faced by 
a Party which we ourselves had for two generations brought up 
in a spirit of blind devotion and loyalty to the Soviet Union. 
That was the cornerstone of our Communist creed. Now we 
had to make this Party face a situation of which none of us had 
dreamed in his worst nightmares, and bring them bit by bit to 
understand and draw the necessary conclusions. But we had 
to be cautious and proceed slowly—if we had gone one step too 
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far they would not have understood and would have closed 
their minds against us.’ 

How true this was I realized when talking with Djuro Salaj, 
Secretary of the Yugoslav Trade Union Congress, who had 
been a member of the Bolshevik Party and lived fifteen years in 
the Soviet Union, most of the time directing a group of State 
textile factories. He had seen from the inside how the U.S.S.R. 
had developed, and on returning home had tried to talk with 
some of his comrades about it. But he soon found they could 
not understand, and had dropped the subject. Now, he said, he 
could talk—they were ready to listen. 

A similar case was that of the veteran Party member, 
Maslarich, fourteen years a lecturer at the Comintern Institute 
in Moscow: after the break he lectured on the Soviet Union to 
Party cells in the armed forces, particularly among the oflScers. 
They listened, he told me, open-mouthed—‘They were astounded 
by what I had to tell them. After one of my lectures an oflScer 
came to me and said: “Comrade, if you had said those things 
to us even a year ago, and in spite of your thirty years’ record 
in the Party, we would have shot you like a dog.” ’ 

After the Fifth Congress, the leadership of the Party had all 
been duly elected by the rank and file, their names were in the 
papers, everyone knew who was and who was not a Party 
member. In short, the Soviet charges had been met. The 
relations between the Party and the Peoples’ Front, their policy 
toward the peasantry, nationalization policy, were expounded 
and developed on lines that, in fact, took account of such 
points raised by the Soviet leaders as had any substance. 

But this in no way appeased Stalin’s wrath or weakened his 
determination to bring about the overthrow of the Communist 
regime that had had the temerity to answer back when told it 
was wrong and must obey. On a variety of pretexts and begin¬ 
ning as early as February, 1948, the Soviet Government and its 
satellites progressively throttled trade relations with Yugo¬ 
slavia and refused to act on their trade agreements with that 
country. This struck an almost mortal blow at the Five-Year 
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Plan, since Yugoslavia was buying 99 per cent of her capital 
equipment from the Cominform States. Next came the 
denouncing of the Yugoslav-Soviet Treaty of Friendship and 
Alliance. The Peoples’ Democracies quickly did the same, 
accompanying these acts with notes couched in violent 
language. 

The next step of the Soviet Union was to refuse further sup¬ 
port for the Yugoslav claim to Carinthia, saying that it no 
longer looked upon the Yugoslav Government as an ally, but, 
on the contrary, as an enemy and traitor. 

The Soviet Government also sent a further note complaining 
of the treatment of Soviet citizens in Yugoslavia. These Soviet 
citizens were White Russians who had escaped with the rem¬ 
nants of Wrangel’s and Denikin’s armies from the Crimea at the 
end of the Bolshevik fight against the Whites and their Allied 
supporters. A number of them and their children, born and 
brought up in Yugoslavia, had turned patriotic in the second 
world war and had been granted Soviet citizenship—but not 
allowed to return to the Soviet Union. 

Some of them had been caught acting as spies for the Soviet 
authorities and were duly tried. The Yugoslavs offered to let 
any Soviet citizens leave the country and take their property 
with them. This offer the Soviet authorities were unwilling to 
accept. Instead they threatened to take ‘effective measures’ if 
the Yugoslav Government did not stop its alleged maltreatment 
of Soviet citizens. 

By this time there had been a partial severance by the 
Cominform States of diplomatic relations, the closing of reading- 
rooms, etc., in Cominform countries, besides deportation from 
their homes in the frontier zones of their nationals of Yugoslav 
origin. At a second meeting of the Cominform in Prague, in 
1949, the intention was openly avowed of overthrowing the 
Yugoslav regime—Communist leaders who were also senior 
members of the Governments of the Soviet Union and the 
Cominform made these threats publicly and on many occasions. 
That was the ‘line,’ too, of the official propaganda campaign on 
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the wireless carried on by day and night through sixteen 
Cominform wireless stations, by the speeches of Molotov in 
Warsaw and of Voroshilov in Bucarest. 

As the Soviet Government took the lead and stepped up its 
efforts to bring down the Yugoslav Government, the tone of 
Cominform propaganda changed. At first the Yugoslav Com¬ 
munists were accused of nationalist deviations and conceit. 
According to Communist reasoning this meant that they would 
inevitably fall under the influence of the leader of the capitalist 
camp, the United States, for without Soviet aid and protection 
no country could build Socialism and preserve its in¬ 
dependence. Moreover, whereas the Soviet Union led the 
forces of peace, the Americans led the war camp. Therefore 
those who liirnecl their backs on the Soviet camp were 
‘objectively’ bound, whatever their original intentions, to end 
as vassals and agents of the American camp. 

‘Loyalty to the great cause of Lenin-Stalin, to the cause of 
internationalism’ [wrote the Pravda, December 21st, 

1949, in the course of a panegyric of Stalin on his seventieth 
birthday] ‘is determined and tested by the attitude towards 
the Soviet Union, which stands at the head of all the 
forces of democracy and Socialism. Betrayal of the Soviet 
Union, betrayal of proletarian internationalism, inevitably 
leads to the camp of nationalism, or Fascism, the camp of 
Imperialist reaction. An example of this is the Tito-Rankovich 
gang of murderers and spies which has completed the transi¬ 
tion from nationalism to Fascism, which has turned into a 
direct agent of Imperialism and become its tool in the fight 
against Socialism and democracy.’ 

Cominform propaganda soon began to insist that what was 
‘objectively’ inevitable had already happened in Yugoslavia and 
had indeed been ‘subjectively’ intended by the Yugoslav leaders 
all along. The Rajk Trial in Hungary and the Rostov Trial in 
Bulgaria were largely directed to supplying ‘evidence’ for 
the contention that Tito and. the leaders who were closest 
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to him had been traitors since long before the war, in the pay 
of the Gestapo, the Vichy Intelligence Service, and the 
American and British Intelligence Services. 

The main purpose of the great trials and purges that swept 
over the Cominform States was to root out ‘nationalist’ or 
‘Titoist’ tendencies^ in the Communist Parties of those 
countries. But branding the Yugoslav Communist leaders as 
traitors and Fascists, agents of capitalism, and so on, was 
an important secondary motive. 

The Yugoslav reply to the increasing harshness of Soviet 
measures and propaganda was to pass from passive defence to 
counter-attack, and from the view that the whole thing was in 
some way a misunderstanding to a root and branch ideological 
onslaught on the Soviet regime and its conception of relations 
between Communist Parties and Socialist States. As the Soviet 
leaders failed to split or overthrow the leadership of the Yugo¬ 
slav Communist Party or to touch off a pro-Soviet revolt in the 
people, they began to treat the whole Party, and, in practice, 
the whole nation, as enemies. As the full measure of Soviet 
intransigence gradually dawned on the Yugoslavs, the hope of 
a compromise disappeared, and the Yugoslav leaders began to 
think in terms of preparing to defend their country and keep up 
their people’s morale, almost literally under fire. The schism 
became an unbridgeable chasm, splitting the Communist world 
from top to bottom. 

The lessons of Soviet policy toward Yugoslavia and that 
country’s stand in relation to world affairs are discussed in the 
concluding chapter. The impact of Soviet hostility on Yugo¬ 
slavia, and the internal and international policies through 
which the Yugoslavs are conducting their offensive-defensive, 
are the subject of this chapter. 

Since June, 1948, changes have been coming thick and fast in 
Yugoslavia, in international relations and domestic affairs alike, 
as well as in ideological outlook. Partly these changes are con¬ 
cessions to the practical necessities and irresistible pressures 

^ See next chapter. 
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resulting from unwavering Soviet hostility on the one side, and 
on the other the readiness of the West to help and stand by 
Yugoslavia in her hour of need, showing more respect than the 
Russians for her passionate desire to remain independent and 
to work out her own salvation according to her own ideas. 
Partly they are the logical outcome of invoking the right of 
private judgment against the assertion of the principle of 
authority, backed by a very human desire to do the opposite of 
whatever the Soviet Government are doing. Partly it is a case of 
Yugoslav Communism, under Tito’s leadership, recovering its 
European heritage and casting off the Soviet straitjacket under 
which it had been chafing for years. 

Ideology and practice are joined together in the minds of 
Yugoslav Communists, although, as Tito once remarked, 
Marxism is nine-tenths practice and one-tenth theory. Foreign 
and home affairs are inseparable, as are political and adminis¬ 
trative reforms, from economic policies, and all together from 
the battle of ideas. But to give a clear picture we must describe 
separately events and developments that occurred simul¬ 
taneously. The changes may be divided into political and 
administrative reforms; economic and social policies; inter¬ 
national relations; ideology. 

During and since the break Tito rose to his full stature as a 
national leader and became a world figure. He saw the issue 
clearly from the outset and he acted on his own view, namely, 
that the first quality of a leader must be courage and decision— 
if the people see that there is hesitation and confusion at the top 
they will lose heart and become demoralized. 

When I saw him, soon after the break, he spoke his mind on 
the crisis. He understood its full gravity, and was not afraid to 
assume the responsibility of leadership. He took an essentially 
moral view of the principle at stake. Communism, he said, did 
not mean merely raising material standards of living and 
providing full employment. It must create a society where men 
could develop all their faculties, where there was more freedom, 
more respect for human dignity and the rights of the individual. 
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If Socialism did not mean that, it was not worth working for 
Socialism. He said this last with the passionate intensity of a 
man bearing witness to the faith that is in him. 

I saw him again in the summer of 1949, when the conflict had 
entered an acute stage. Before leaving London, a friend in one 
of the Cominform Embassies had warned me that all possibility 
of a compromise had now disappeared and that ‘for reasons 
you would not understand, because you are not a Communist, 
the Soviet Government have made up their minds to liquidate 
the Tito regime.’ I asked him how they proposed to set about 
the job—by making war? He said no, by peaceful means. It 
might take three or four years. 

On arrival, I felt a sense of strain and anxiety in the Yugoslav 
leaders I talked with. They said nothing directly, but one could 
feel that they were wondering all the time what the Soviet 
Government were going to do next—as economic pressure and 
political intimidation had failed, would they not feel compelled 
to resort to military means rather than swallow the affront to 
their prestige of continued Yugoslav defiance? If so, the 
Western attitude was still so ambiguous toward independent 
Communist Yugoslavia, that the Russians might well believe 
they could get away with an invasion by Yugoslavia’s 
Cominform neighbours aided by the Red Army. 

Tito alone seemed relaxed and full of confidence. He saw the 
position clearly, discussed its gravity and possibilities, but took 
it all calmly. He even joked about the situation: ‘I have been 
looking into our history,’ he told me with a smile, ‘and found 
there are precedents: at the end of the eighteenth century. 
Archbishop Prince Peter I, Regent of Montenegro, was 
summoned by the Holy Synod in Moscow to appear before 
them on charges of acting as the agent and spy of the British. 
He called together the heads of the clans, who deliberated 
all one night and then drew up their reply in the morning. 
They said if Prince Peter was a bad prince, he was bad for them 
and not for the Russians. Therefore he would not go to 
Moscow. And he didn’t!’ The smile became a chuckle. 
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At an early stage of the conflict Tito and those close to 
him came to the conclusion that they could offer serious and 
prolonged resistance only if they took the people into their con¬ 
fidence. For one thing they decided against any attempt to 
‘jam’ the Cominform propaganda pouring over Yugoslavia in 
Serbo-Croat, Slovene and Macedonian from wireless stations 
all around their frontiers—or to inflict penalties on those who 
listened. They reckoned that the sheer absurdity, violence and 
mendacity of this propaganda would defeat itself and do more 
to enlighten the people as to the merits of their quarrel than 
what they could do themselves. 

And so it proved—it is one of the oddities of the Cominform 
‘line’ that at great trouble and expense the Yugoslavs are 
regaled with stories about fictitious risings, the return of 
factories to capitalists and of landlordism in the countryside, 
American naval and air bases, etc., etc., which those who live 
in the country can see with their own eyes are false. As one 
Yugoslav said to me: ‘After all, there are plenty of things 
wrong here. Why do they not play up our real troubles and 
deficiencies, instead of telling us yarns that have no basis in 
reality at all? It almost looks as though the Cominform regimes 
were victims of their own propaganda.’ 

The Yugoslavs actually use Cominform propaganda to con¬ 
vert Yugoslav Cominformists to the Tito position. Their most 
conspicuous convert was Sreten Zhujovich. He was given the 
proceedings of the Rajk Trial and Cominform press comments 
on it, and on Yugoslavia, to read. The Yugoslav leader, an old 
comrade and friend of his, who presented him with it, said: 
‘You think the Russians are always right and we should 
stick to them at any price—well, read what they are saying 
about us and then we shall talk.’ 

When he came back three days later, he told me, he found 
Zhujovich holding his head in his hands and looking horror- 
struck. He said: ‘How can they say such things—have they 
gone mad? They are saying the most infamous things about our 
War of Liberation and our Partisans. I fought in that war, I was 
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a Partisan and 1 am a Yugoslav. 1 am a Communist too, and 1 
believed with all my heart that we must never break with the 
Soviet Union. But they have broken with us—something 
terrible is happening to those people.’ 

On his release he held a press conference at which he 
expressed his surging emotions at the monstrosity of the 
charges made against Yugoslavia during the Rajk Trial and by 
the Cominform press. After a stricken silence Moscow—which 
had been playing up Zhujovich as the real leader of the Partisan 
movement, the man who had led it to victory in spite of Tito’s 
sabotage!—came out with the statement that Zhujovich had 
been assassinated and had been impersonated at the press con¬ 
ference by someone else. Too many of the journalists present, 
however, had known him before to make it possible to sustain 
this pretence. So after a brief burst of abuse at the ‘traitor’ 
Zhujovich, the matter was dropped so far as the Cominform 
press and wireless were concerned. 

To bring the people more directly into the business of run¬ 
ning the country, the Government carried out a series of bold 
reforms, summed up as a programme of ‘decentralization and 
combating bureaucracy.’ This corresponded to the desire of the 
constituent Republics to enjoy the full self-government guaran¬ 
teed them under the Constitution, and to the practical necessity 
for breaking up the top-heavy central administrative apparatus 
that was trying to conduct the economic affairs of the nation 
from Belgrade, into handier Repubhcan and local units. 

Instead of a Budget for the whole country out of which a 
certain amount was allocated to each Republic, the new 
financial system provides for a Federal Budget and six State 
Budgets, raised partly by taxes in each Republic. Municipahties, 
county and district councils, and other local units of govern¬ 
ment, can also raise money for specific purposes by the 
equivalent of rates. 

The powers of local government were increased and clearly 
defined, on the principle that within their own sphere of com¬ 
petence each unit of administration was autonomous. Town 
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and county councils were elected from candidates selected by the 
Peoples’ Front, in which practically all the voters were enrolled. 
Permanent officials played a big part in conducting public affairs. 

Now the public officials were drastically reduced, and instead 
voluntary unpaid part-time advisers were chosen to assist the 
elected councils. For instance, if a councillor was put in charge 
of education, he had one or two teachers or other local talent in 
educational matters to turn to for advice and help in doing his 
job; the Chairman of the Health Committee could call on the 
doctors, and so on. 

The Peoples’ Front organizations were encouraged to take a 
lively interest in the affairs of their community, but restrained 
from taking over the job of the elected town or county council. 
Within these bodies the Communists, who had hitherto been 
the all-powerful minority, were instructed to try the experiment 
of democracy: that is, as one of them explained to me, ‘Instead 
of the Parly members meeting first, deciding what line to take 
on all questions and then putting over the line when we met our 
colleagues officially, we took part in the discussion on the same 
footing as the non-Communists. We found that it took much 
more talk and time to reach decisions, but that the decisions 
were generally better.’ 

Since the break there has been a determined drive to turn the 
Skupshtina into something like a Western Parliament. The 
elected Deputies are a fair cross-section of the people, represent¬ 
ing every walk of life and every part of the country. They are 
mostly young men and women who have made their mark and 
are active in their communities. They get allowances and travel¬ 
ling expenses for meetings of Parliament, which last only a few 
days, but are convened several times a year (as the Deputies 
cannot stay away long from their jobs). Those who sit in the 
various committees may, however, have to remain for a month 
or more, while draft laws proposed by the Government are 
hammered out. Debate is lively in the committees and the 
Government drafts freely altered. On the other hand, the 
plenary sessions are more or less formal occasions. 
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Since 1948 the practice of asking questions has been intro¬ 
duced. Deputies are being discouraged from reading their 
speeches and encouraged to ask supplementary questions and 
to intervene in debates. 

The atmosphere is still one of national coalition with no 
Opposition. But gradually discussion and debate are becoming 
more of a reality. When the new Criminal Law was introduced, 
Parliament for the first time threw out part of the Government 
bill and substituted a text of its own. I happened to dine with 
Marshal Tito that same evening and found him highly delighted: 
‘At last,’ he said, ‘they are getting the idea. This is democracy 
in action, and I hope and believe only a beginning.’ 

In May, 1952, a constitutional reform was announced that 
abolished the Chamber of the Six Republics and added a 
Chamber composed of elected representatives of the associa¬ 
tions of workers’ councils and peasant co-operatives. But the 
legislature of each Republic elects twelve, that of the autonomous 
region of Vojvodina elects seven, and that of the autonomous 
district of Metokhija and Kossovo four, deputies to the 
Chamber of People’s Representatives. On all matters concern¬ 
ing the relations of the Republics to each other or the Federation 
these deputies sit separately and cannot be over-ruled by the 
rest of the People’s Chamber: if a disagreement with them 
cannot be settled by universal consent, the matter must be 
dropped for a year. The members of the economic Chamber 
cannot initiate legislation, but may amend or reject laws pro¬ 
posed by the People’s Chamber that are within their competence, 
that is, laws on social and economic matters. In case the two 
Chambers cannot agree within a reasonable time the matter 
must be settled by a general election, in which the electorate 
would have to decide between the rival policies. Except for the 
‘Federal enclave,’ deputies to the People’s Chamber are elected 
by County Councils, municipalities or other organs of local 
government in their constituencies. 

The Government is elected by and responsible to the People’s 
Chamber. Government departments are in charge of appointed 
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officials who may have to answer for their work to a Committee 
of the Chamber. These Committees are intended to sit for long 
periods and to take over or at least control a good deal of the 
business of government. The head of the Government is the 
head of the State. 

These reforms are a blend of the Paris Commune, Lenin’s 
early experiments in a Soviet State, guild Socialism and the 
Presidential and Cabinet systems. The most controversial idea 
is the indirect election of deputies. This idea has aroused so 
much opposition in the rank and file of the Communist Party, 
among some of the leaders and in public opinion (as shown e.g. 
in the correspondence column of Borba)^ that it may be dropped. 

The new Criminal Code, ir he phrase of Bakarich, President 
of Croatia and one of the inner circle of Communist leaders, 
started with the view that whereas hitherto the law had been 
concerned with protecting the State against the individual, it 
was about time measures were taken to protect the individual 
against the State. It provides that no penalty shall be inflicted 
nor shall a suspect be detained for more than three days except 
in virtue of a court order (i.e. ‘administrative punishments,’ or 
penalties applied by the police and detention without trial are 
abolished), A whole chapter is devoted to penalizing offences 
committed by agents of the State against private persons, such 
as illegal arrest or search without a warrant; ill-treatment of 
those detained, to extract testimony or for any other purpose; 
attempts to interfere with a citizen’s right to vote as he 
chooses, or to abstain from voting, or with a peasant’s free 
choice as to joining or not joining a co-operative farm. Every 
form of collective responsibility has been abolished. Unlike the 
Soviet system of ‘blanket’ definitions of crimes and assessing 
their gravity by the degree of social danger involved, the Yugo¬ 
slav Code defines crimes precisely and attaches to each its 
appropriate penalty. 

The new Penal Code was followed by a remarkable report by 
Alexander Rankovich, the Minister of the Interior, to the 
Central Committee of the C.P.Y. early in June, 1951, on the 
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policy of the Government for reforming the courts and the 
police. It took the same line as an article by his deputy. 
Major General Bajkovich, in the Party organ Komunist of 
January, 1951, on the U.D.B.,^ in which the present short¬ 
comings and need of drastic reform of these institutions were 
criticized with a frankness unique in Communist countries. 

Some judges, Minister Rankovich told the Central Com¬ 
mittee, have openly broken the law or disregarded the democratic 
safeguards surrounding their office. ‘In a number of court 
decisions the courts have been satisfied with the report of the 
official authorities and the confession of the accused, and have 
not insisted on evidence to prove the allegations made.’ In 
general, too much attention wa paid to confessions and not 
enough to the need for corroborative evidence and for hearing 
witnesses for the defence, for weighing factors that told against 
the official charges, etc. Sometimes it was even held against 
defendants that they had denied the charges made against them. 
Too much attention was paid to the case for the prosecution 
and too little to that of the defendant, in particular, where the 
prosecution represented the authority of the State. 

After going through many other weaknesses of the courts, 
Minister Rankovich proposed a series of reforms and urged the 
widest possible discussion by the Central Committee and Party 
and political organizations, in the press, and by scientific, legal 
and juridical authorities. He hoped the discussion would yield 
further ideas for improving the courts and making them 
genuinely independent. 

Minister Rankovich in his report also spoke of the U.D.B. 
on the same lines as his assistant, Major-General Bajkovich: 
the State Security Police, said the latter, like the other institu¬ 
tions of the new Yugoslav State, was born during the Partisan 
War of Liberation. Its administrative machine was exclusively 
composed of members of the Communist Party and the whole 
service was recruited from those who had as Partisans shown 
their devotion to the cause of the people. 

^ Uprava Drzhavne Bezbednosti (Administration of State Security). 
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The organizers of the State Security Police, like other officers 
of the Yugoslav Army, were sent for training to the Soviet 
Union immediately after the war. Soviet advisers also helped in 
building up the State Security Police. The only result for Yugo¬ 
slavia was that certain members of the U.D.B. began to practise 
methods that were not in the interests of the people or of Socialist 
democracy. The principle of the Soviet police system was universal 
suspicion and distrust, through a network that spread over the 
whole of society and penetrated even into family relations. 

He quoted Tito’s speech in March, 1950, at Split, saying that 
the Security Police must be watchful, but that watchfulness had 
nothing to do with suspicion and distrust. Watchfulness meant 
keeping one’s eyes open for abuses and harmful actions, either 
toward workers in an enterprise or in the attitude of the 
authorities toward the people, or definite acts such as sabotage 
in a factory. ‘Suspecting everyone is morally deadly,’ said Tito. 
‘It is a way of destroying thousands, of making people lose 
their will to live, let alone their joy in work. We have nothing in 
common with this way of doing the job. It is not in keeping 
with the character of our people—let it be used in the country 
where it is still being used and has prevailed for years, the 
country where everyone’s distrust of everyone else was born. 
We must guard ourselves against that kind of thing. We must 
look after our factories, our enterprises and aU public property, 
but we must not molest innocent people, for human beings are 
the greatest capital we have in our country and in our Socialist 
State. If we have good and socially conscious people, then there 
is nothing we cannot do. That is the basic thing in connection 
with watchfulness, because human beings are the most important 
factor in building and successfully developing Socialism.’ 

As early as 1942 Tito warned against inaccurate police 
reports: anyone who reported what was not true was guilty 
of dishonesty and should be held strictly to account. 

Bajkovich admitted that the U.D.B. had occasionally abused 
its powers and made mistakes. For instance, it had sometimes 
not clearly distinguished between those who simply held 
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political opinions hostile to the regime and those who com¬ 
mitted hostile acts. Only the latter should be the subject of 
police attentions—the former should be left alone. 

Sometimes U.D.B. officers were arrogant; they might even 
misuse their positions for personal ends; they had even been 
known to interfere with public authorities; to make themselves 
disliked by foolish acts such as, in one case, depriving 
respectable citizens, some of them hunters for twenty years, of 
their sporting rifles, on alleged security grounds. The Party was 
taking energetic steps to put an end to these abuses and to 
ensure that the police, while vigilant against evil-doers, would 
not arrest or molest people merely on suspicion. 

On this last point Minister Rankovich gave some interesting 
details: he said that according to the figures of the Public 
Prosecutor’s Office and of the Ministry of the Interior, 47 per 
cent of the arrests made by the U.D.B. in 1949 were unjustified, 
in the sense that those arrested were released, either on examina¬ 
tion or when tried. Criminal prosecutions ending in acquittals 
during this period amounted to 40 per cent for Serbia, 39 per 
cent for Slovenia, 51 per cent for Bosnia-Hercegovina, 36 per 
cent for Macedonia, and 47 per cent for Montenegro. 

‘These figures indicate that many members of the U.D.B. 
regard the arresting of people as a very simple matter and do 
not realize that being arrested may place a slur on a man as 
citizen of the new Yugoslavia, while at the same time com¬ 
promising Socialist legality.’ He sharply condemned such 
practices, and promised that the Government and the Party 
would take energetic steps to end them. 

Further reforms in this field are under way, intended to raise 
the dignity and prestige of the individual, and to safeguard him 
from excessive Party and political interference, to ensure in¬ 
dependence of the courts and impartial application of the law, 
to curb the powers of the police. The idea is being discussed of 
decentralizing the police force so as to leave it in the hands of 
the individual Republics, introducing something like a Habeas 
Corpus Act, and so forth. 
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Last but not least, the Communist Party itself is being re¬ 
formed. As one Yugoslav leader said to me: ‘We are talking a 
lot about the withering away of the State. But most people do 
not realize that that also means the withering away of the Party.’ 
What he meant was that the Socialist State, according to Com¬ 
munists, is the dictatorship of the proletariat, ‘under the 
leadership of the Communist Party,’ which in practice means 
that the Communist Party runs everything. By ‘withering away 
of the Party,’ my Yugoslav friend meant partly the abolition of 
privileges such as special shops, rest homes, facilities for using 
Government cars, and so on, for Party members—a drastic 
austerity decree was issued early in 1951 on those lines. Partly 
he meant that the Communist Party, instead of trying to do 
everything itself, is taking seriously the policy of bringing the 
‘masses’ more and more actively into the business of govern¬ 
ment at every level. Examples of what this means have already 
been given above in connection with the local government 
Peoples’ Committees and the Parliament. Workers’ manage¬ 
ment in factories, described below, is another example. 

The new attitude of the Communist Party to the people 
corresponded to changes within the Party. Tito revealed what 
was going on inside the Central Committee when he told 
the Guards Division Communist Party Conference on Feb¬ 
ruary 18th, 1951, that unhealthy ideas had crept into the Party, 
particularly in the eventful years since 1948. The Party was still 
young in spite of its rich experience, and most of its members 
were young. They were a little confused about the relations 
between Party discipline and freedom of thought and speech 
within the Party. They did not know the true meaning of 
democratic centralism. 

Party authorities had, for instance, denounced individual 
members for having views of their own on matters where there 
was as yet no decision of the Party. There were many who 
believed that blind obedience was the first duty of Com¬ 
munists. That was wrong and dangerous. If that idea spread, it 
would undermine Party unity. Free discussion and the battle of 
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ideas were necessary within the Party, for only so could it make 
correct decisions. When a leading member of the Party made a 
speech or wrote an article, it was wrong to treat his personal 
views as binding on the Party. On the contrary, they should be 
subjected to critical discussion, and those who disagreed should 
say so and give their reasons. 

It was only when, after full discussion, the Party through a 
conference or other competent organ took a decision on some 
question and began to carry it out that the time for discussion 
had ended and the necessity for unity of action arose. At that 
point the minority must loyally accept and join in carrying out 
the decision of the majority. 

Milovan Djilas, the theoretician-in-chief of the Party, further 
elaborated this new line when submitting a resolution on 
theoretical work in the Party to the Central Committee on 
June 4th, 1951. The resolution declared that discussion and the 
clash of ideas was necessary to the development of new theoretical 
concepts in the C.P.Y. and that ‘members of the Party have the 
full right to express their views freely and to discuss, either by 
word of mouth or in the Party or other press, the theoretical 
views of individual members of the Party, regardless of what 
position they hold in the Party.’ 

Party members were not, continued the resolution, required 
to study the works of leading members of the Party unless the 
Politbureau had decided that they were not giving their per¬ 
sonal views, but expounding the Party line, arrived at after 
adequate discussion. Party organs for theoretical discussion 
should be open to all members of the Party who had views to 
contribute. Articles in Party organs expounding the Party line 
and Party decisions on any subject should be studied by Party 
organizations as guides for action. The programmes of all 
Party schools, evening courses and study circles, should be 
adjusted to the line laid down in the resolution and should 
include the fundamentals of Marxism. 

Speaking to this resolution Djilas said the Soviet Com¬ 
munist Party was no longer a Marxist Party, for it had broken 
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with two essential conditions for such a Party, free dis¬ 
cussion, and, on this basis, genuine democracy within the 
Party. ‘Contrary to the practice of Marxist parties and to the 
traditions of progressive working-class organizations, only one 
authority, indeed, only one individual in the Soviet Communist 
Party has the monopoly in practically all ideological questions. 
This kind of monopoly has never been of any benefit to the 
Socialist movement. It has appeared only where religious move¬ 
ments have entered the phase of reactionary absolutism.’ 

Similar tendencies had appeared in the Yugoslav Com¬ 
munist Party. Good and devoted comrades had been ‘treating 
the theoretical works and opinions of individual leaders, par¬ 
ticularly members of the Politbureau of the Central Committee, 
as though they were final theories fixed for all time, although 
we and indeed the whole working-class movement are only 
beginning in theory and practice to move from capitalism to 
Socialism. Asa result, we have the extraordinary and ridiculous 
situation that we in the Central Committee are having monopoly 
thrust upon us and have to push it away with both hands.’ 

As Mosha Pijade said to me: ‘For years we trained our 
Party in the rigid orthodoxy of Moscow. Now we are having 
the devil of a time teaching them to think for themselves again.’ 

Djilas went on to quote Marx in the First, Engels in the 
Second and Lenin in the Third International, on the vital 
necessity for free discussion and democracy within Communist 
Parties, and on the danger of dogmatism and bureaucracy. The 
Yugoslav Party, he said, ‘must go still further in free discussion 
than Lenin could in the far more backward economic and 
social conditions of his day.... Nothing could be more harmful 
both for the practice and theory of Socialism, when we have to 
learn the meaning of new events, than that anyone should 
establish a monopoly of theory in any form or should crush 
discussion.’ 

He admitted that it might in practice be diflScult to draw the 
line between criticism and the airing of ideas by those who 
shared the same ultimate purpose, and the abuse of these free- 
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doms by enemies, what he called ‘reactionary bourgeois and 
bureaucratic Cominform elements’ inside and outside of the 
Party, in order to oppose its line and sabotage its unity. But, in 
practice, that was not an insuperable difficulty, and in any case 
‘Have we disposed of this danger by establishing a monopoly of 
theoretical questions, by throttling freedom of discussion? Of 
course not—the enemy will always find some way of fighting us 
whether or not we have the monopoly. The only difference is 
that it is easier to show him up in open fight, that in such a fight 
we can continue to develop both Socialist science and ourselves, 
whereas monopoly would inevitably end by making any pro¬ 
gressive development impossible.’ 

The clash of ideas could either reveal itself ‘between people 
who start from the same basic position—dialectical materialism 
—and have the same aim—Socialism. When this is so, the more 
discussion the better. On the other hand, if discussion reveals 
that one side is arguing on the basis of ideas which are contrary 
to the accepted principles and policies of the Party, the Party 
authorities will take up the matter. When the time for action 
begins after the taking of decisions, the time for discussion has 
ended and there must be unity.’ 

In a conversation with Milovan Djilas on this reform, he told 
me that the ultimate aim was to change the Communist Party 
into a broadly-based body, where the members agreed on the 
validity of the Marxist-Leninist analysis of society—while not 
forgetting Lenin’s dictum that this analysis was in its infancy 
and had to be developed further, and that dogmatism must be 
shunned—and acknowledged the common purpose of advancing 
to Socialism, but where, within those wide limits, they should 
be encouraged to go in for free and full discussion on the view, 
as he put it in his speech already quoted, ‘that being a good and 
disciplined Communist does not mean one should not use one’s 
head, that one may not have differences of views about this or 
that theoretical conclusion of some Communist or other—on 
the contrary.’ 

Another leading Communist told me he thought Yugoslavia 
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had a lot to learn from the old-established democracies, who 
had gone a long way even under capitalism. One and all were 
deeply interested and impressed by the Labour Government’s 
achievements, and expressed the belief that the British workers 
might after all find their way to Socialism through the Labour 
Party. There is a great desire in Yugoslav Communist circles 
to study Western social experience and thought. The Party 
has oflScially recommended its members to study Western 
economists, so that Yugoslav Marxism-Leninism should be 
enriched and modernized by as much and as varied con¬ 
temporary knowledge as possible. 

Since 1948 there have been equally sweeping changes in 
economic policy. Here, too, the motives were partly sheer 
necessity, partly revulsion of feeling about Soviet models, and 
partly ideological considerations. 

The cutting off of economic relations by the Cominform 
States made it a matter of life and death for Yugoslavia to trade 
with and obtain credits from the West. But those who could 
grant or withhold credits in the West took a similar view, 
although in milder and less peremptory forms, to that of the 
Russians about the feasibility of the original Five-Year Plan: 
they thought it was too ambitious, that it sacrificed the country¬ 
side to industrialization, and the crying needs of consumers to 
investment in capital goods. 

The Yugoslav people were weary after the tremendous 
exertion and sacrifice of the war and the post-war years. Now 
that Yugoslavia had broken with the Soviet Union and was on 
her own, there was no longer the deadweight and latent threat 
of Soviet patronage to support policies based on Soviet models. 
Thinking for oneself had become fashionable again. The Yugo¬ 
slav leaders wanted to rally the people to present a united front 
against the Cominform and the West alike. In the circumstances 
they could do so only by easing the strain, by paying more 
attention to the needs of the peasants, who were the great 
majority and who also produced the country’s food, and to the 
desire of all, townsfolk and peasantry alike, for more con- 
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sumer goods, for some tangible reward for all their hard work 
and sacrifices. 

Russian-type planning requires a large and competent Civil 
Service. Yugoslavia did not have the technically qualified men 
for the job. The Central Planning Administration in Belgrade 
had bitten off more than it could chew. It was sinking in a 
morass of reports and documents. The need for decentralization 
was becoming painfully apparent. 

The experience of the first few years, too, had shown that 
the system of what Boris Kidrich, the head of the Planning 
Board, called ‘centralized high-power planning’ could become 
dangerous to Socialism and democracy. Mr. Kidrich explained 
his views on this point in a long talk 1 had with him about the 
forthcoming reforms, which were then still in the blueprint 
stage within the Central Committee of the C.P. Y. Overall plans 
with a time limit, he told me, were necessary in the initial period 
in a backward country, where the problem was not so much 
building Socialism as installing modern industrial plant. It was 
possible through Five-Year Plans to accomplish in a few years 
what took decades and even centuries in the older industrial 
countries. 

But soon the drawbacks of this kind of planning began to 
outweigh the benefits. The drawbacks were a top-heavy bureau¬ 
cracy driving and bullying people to the point where they lost 
all initiative and enthusiasm, poor quality and a narrow range 
of goods, and in the end a slowing up of production. The 
Soviet Union, for instance, was lagging behind the U.S.A. in 
the percentage rate of increase of production, let alone in the 
absolute volume of production. 

Up to 1949 the good had outweighed the bad in Yugoslavia’s 
planning system. But by 1950 the leaders of her economic life 
were beginning to look around for a new way of advance. They 
were moving forward toward a new type of revolutionary 
Socialism, that encouraged individual initiative, devolved 
responsibility increasingly from the State to free associations 
of primary producers, and put down bureaucracy. This was 
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carrying out Marx’s idea, on which Lenin had also insisted, of 
the ‘withering away’ of the State. 

The new economic policy has put practically all industries in 
the hands of the six Republics and ‘devolved’ planning. 

Planning at the centre deals in broad outline only with the 
country’s production and distribution of goods, and with basic 
necessities such as the wages-salary fund and stocks of raw 
materials and import and export policy. Kidrich told me he 
used to have to fix the price of 7,000 commodities. The number 
had now been reduced to 400, and he hoped to halve that. 
Whereas they used to believe in control for control’s sake, they 
now thought the economic forces should be left to operate 
freely, except in so far as they produced socially harmful results, 
when they would be checked and controlled. 

The Federal Ministries have been converted into boards or 
associations (Uprava) representing the various branches of in¬ 
dustry (heavy, light, extractive, transport, etc.) as organized 
in each Republic, with a Federal Minister as Chairman, but 
with the power of decision in the hands of the separate 
Republics—who, in their turn, have devolved much of their 
power and responsibility to subordinate units, going right down 
to the factories. The number of employees in Federal, State 
and industrial administration has been cut by two-thirds. 

Within the factories management is in the hands of a factory 
council, representing in the big factories one-third or a half, in 
the small the whole, of the personnel, and of a management 
board, elected by the council. The Director of the board is still 
an appointed official. But that is regarded as a temporary 
measure, and ultimately the Director will be chosen by the 
Management Committee. The only permanent staff left are the 
engineers and other technical experts in the factory. 

The individual factories in an industry are represented 
through their elected managements in the Republican Com¬ 
mittee (Uprava) for the industry. These again are represented 
in the Central Board or Association in Belgrade, which acts as a 
kind of clearing house for the industry throughout the country. 
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The individual Republics fill in the details of the general plans 
for heavy and light industry, the extraction industry, agriculture, 
transport and distribution. They do so to a considerable 
extent by breaking down the general plan into assignments for 
the industries in their territory, leaving it to each industry to 
decide how it is to do its share, on the basis of the wage-salary 
fund and the prices and stocks of the raw materials allocated to it. 

Regional or Republican associations of an industry are 
organized, like the individual factories, on the basis of an 
elected council which elects a management board and has a 
State-appointed director, who will ultimately also be elected 
and is ex officio a member of the management board. They 
decide on the tasks of the factories in the industry in their area, 
or rather act as the medium through which the factories them¬ 
selves through their management boards negotiate an agreement 
with each other on these matters. 

Each economic enterprise has to be self-supporting, keeping 
a strict account of the amount and cost of the raw material it 
receives from the State, of how much it receives for its finished 
product and what it does with the difference. If it runs at a loss, 
it may be declared bankrupt and taken over by a higher 
economic authority until solvent again. It has to turn over 
25 per cent of its profits to the Federal Government, which 
keeps a quarter for itself and passes on the rest to the different 
Republics, who then take their share and pass on the remainder 
to local government authorities. 

But three-quarters of their profits stay with the industrial 
concerns who make them. They are used first for maintenance 
and capital charges, next for amenities, such as social and sport¬ 
ing facilities, clubs, and last but not least, workers’ homes; and 
third for raising wages above the limits allowed by the available 
wages-salary fund supplied by the State, up to a maximum of 
500 dinars per month. (The average monthly wage used to be 
3,000 to 4,000 dinars a month. Since January, 1952, wages are 
being roughly doubled in order to make up for the abolition 
of the coupon system described below.) 
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The various concerns are left a measure of freedom to decide 
on the range, quality and price of their goods, subject to com¬ 
peting with each other and to fulfilling Government require¬ 
ments. Efficient concerns can sell more goods and make better 
profits than the others. The workers have the incentive not 
only of getting higher pay if they increase their technical 
qualifications and bonuses for more work, but also the know¬ 
ledge that they can get more amenities and a higher basic wage 
if their factory does well. As they share in the management 
of the factory they have a sense of responsibility and pride in 
its progress, heightened by publicity and honours for the best 
team, and the best individual worker, in the factory. 

The Yugoslav reformers set about the Job of freeing the 
peasants from centralism and bureaucracy in the same bold 
spirit. The system by which peasants were required to sell the 
greater part of their produce to the State at low, fixed prices, 
Boris Kidrich told me, had proved unsatisfactory. On the one 
hand the peasants resented it, and so it discouraged production. 
On the other hand they were tempted to recoup themselves by 
selling the remainder on the free market at fancy prices. This 
encouraged profiteering. He would, he told me, abolish the 
system outright if only the Government had one year's reserves 
in its hands. As it was, they were abolishing the system by 
stages: compulsory purchase by the State had been retained 
only for staples such as grain, wool and fats. But the State now 
paid better prices, so that the peasant’s grievance lessened. 
Moreover, he could look forward to compulsory purchase 
being abolished altogether, and meanwhile was free to dispose 
of all his other products for what they would fetch. 

As a further incentive to production the Government allowed 
the peasants (and the industrial concerns as well) to export their 
produce directly, after the State had satisfied itself that there 
were enough stocks to supply the home demand. They could 
buy abroad whatever they wanted within the limits of Yugoslav 
import policy, for the foreign currency they themselves obtained, 
or sell the latter to the State for dinars. 
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Within the collective farms the tendency to top-heavy adminis¬ 
trative staff was sharply corrected, all posts of responsibility 
were made elective, and the system of dividing the profits of the 
farm among the collective farmers was changed so as to 
emphasize the amount of work actually done, rather than the 
amount of hours spent at working. Payments in kind were 
abolished. The Government relied on the new profit-making 
possibilities to increase production, and on competition and 
its own power to intervene in the market with reserve stocks 
and supplies from the State farms to keep down prices. 

But even these reforms are being regarded as inadequate. 
Plans are being discussed by the leadership of the Party for 
much bolder experiments with forms of co-operative farming 
adapted to the different types of agriculture. The Yugoslavs 
rely on their Agrarian Law to prevent the rise of landlords and 
rich peasants. But they want to make sure that each peasant 
shall enjoy the fruits of his labour and have adequate incentives 
to produce and show initiative. They believe that the Soviet 
type of collective farm is suitable only to certain kinds of 
agriculture. 

These measures were supplemented by a policy of raising 
fares, rents and other charges that had remained near pre-war 
to an economic level, while bringing down the prices of staple 
foods and industrial goods. The system was abolished by which 
workers and peasants received coupons per thousand dinars of 
wages, or of products sold to the State, entitling them to a 
reduction in some cases of 65 per cent, in others of 80 per cent, 
on household necessities, clothes, tools and other commodities. 
Instead, wages and salaries and the prices of State purchases from 
peasants were raised so as to make up in money for what was 
lost in coupons. At the same time the salaries of executive staffs 
and white-collar workers, who had been very badly paid, were 
raised to a level that took account of the value of their educa¬ 
tion, specialized training and scarcity. 

Finally, the exchange rate of the dinar, which was purely 
artificial and not used either for exports and imports or foreign 
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tourists, was lowered from 140 to 840 to the pound, and from 
50 to 300 to the dollar. This roughly represents its purchasing 
power in the country, and is meant to facilitate the tourist 
traffic and buying and selling in other countries. 

During the period of hoping for a compromise with the 
Soviet Union, the Yugoslav Government faithfully toed the 
Soviet line in international affairs and voted solidly with the 
Soviet group at the United Nations. But as these hopes faded 
and Soviet policy became more and more hostile, the Yugoslavs 
were forced to strike out on a line of their own, and to make 
up for the enmity of the East by seeking support in the West, 
while maintaining their independence in essentials. The develop¬ 
ment of Yugoslav foreign policy under the competing pressures 
from East and West is described at the end of this chapter. 

To Communists, social practice and theory go hand in hand: 
practice needs to be guided and co-ordinated by theory, while 
theory will go wrong and harden into dogma unless constantly 
checked and enriched by the lessons of experience. This view is 
grounded in the belief that Marx and Engels founded a social 
science that is still in its infancy, but which Lenin successfully 
applied and in doing so developed and enlarged through the 
experience of the Russian Revolution. 

As the quarrel with the Soviet Union became ever more 
bitter and dangerous, the Yugoslav Communist leaders were 
increasingly concerned as good Communists to understand its 
theoretical explanation in terms of the Marxist-Leninist social 
analysis. To them the unpleasant and menacing aspects of 
Soviet foreign policy could be explained only in terms of bad 
conditions at home, and both must be due to Soviet ‘deviations’ 
from Marxist-Leninist principles and policies. 

At the same time they wanted to justify theoretically the 
changes occurring inside Yugoslavia and in her relations with 
other countries. They needed to build up in the minds of the 
Yugoslav Communist Party an alternative picture of the world 
to that which had been so rudely shattered by the break with 
the Soviet leadership. 
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For thirty years, that is, ever since they were born as a party, 
Yugoslav Communists had been conditioned to believe that the 
Soviet Union was a society where the people were free and were 
building a new and fairer social order: the Soviet Union was 
their great Slav brother who was also their helper and teacher 
in treading the path toward Socialism, and their mighty shield 
and buckler against the hostile capitalist world. The Soviet 
Communist leaders, they had been taught to believe, were the 
supreme and unchallengeable authority on Marxism-Leninism, 
the fountain-head of Communist wisdom and righteousness, 
for which Communists in other lands felt an almost religious 
veneration. 

And so in the ideological field, too, the Yugoslav Com¬ 
munists passed from parrying Cominform charges made against 
them to counter-attack, and from that to a root-and-branch 
onslaught on Soviet conceptions of Marxism-Leninism, the 
Soviet State and regime, and its domestic and foreign policies. 
This was joined with theoretical justification of the reforms and 
changes in Yugoslavia and in the Yugoslav Party. 

The leader in this ‘revaluing of all values’ is Milovan Djilas, 
the theoretician-in-chief of the Party. In a series of speeches and 
articles he, Kardelj, Mosha Pijade, and other leaders of the 
Party, have been providing it with doctrinal ammunition and 
food for thought. Throughout the year 1950 a great deal was 
done to re-think and re-apply Communist Marxism and to 
popularize the intellectual ‘new look’ in the Party and the 
country. 

In these as in the other phases of the battle, Tito has taken a 
decisive part, although his contributions to the discussion are 
more direct and down to earth than those of the theoreticians. 
A young member of the Central Committee, Najdan Pashich, 
specializes in the study of latter-day Soviet Marxism from Soviet 
sources. In a long article in the January, 1951, number of 
Kommisty the theoretical organ of the Central Committee, on 
the ‘distortion of the Marxist teaching about the State,’ he 
expanded the Yugoslav critique of Soviet Marxism. The main 
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lines of this critique, taken not only from Pashich’s article but 
from the speeches and writings of other Yugoslav leaders, run 
as follows. 

Russia at the time of the Revolution, as Lenin pointed out, 
was the most backward of all the white nations. Its isolation in 
a hostile capitalist world threatening it with intervention forced 
the newborn Soviet regime to build heavy industry urgently out 
of its own resources. This th^ew such a heavy strain on the 
people, who had to put up with hard work and low standards of 
living for year after year, on top of the world war, the revolution, 
civil war, foreign intervention, a terrible drought and a pan¬ 
demic of typhus, as to kill their revolutionary elan. It had 
to be replaced by incentives in the form of a wage-spread 
so great, and a bureaucracy so oppressive, as to produce an 
unequal society, and by a universal system of coercion and 
spying. 

Marx, Engels and Lenin taught that the first act of the 
Socialist State, which is the dictatorship of the proletariat, was 
to take over the means of production and distribution. But this 
was also its last act as a State, for in performing it it began to 
‘wither away’ by handing over its economic functions pro¬ 
gressively to free associations of the primary producers. This 
meant that there was less and less coercion, and more and more 
voluntary co-operation and democracy in public life. In this 
view the taking over by the Socialist State of private enterprise 
was not Socialism but State capitalism. That was the first step 
that had to be taken. But unless the next step was taken quickly, 
State capitalism would harden into a bureaucratic tyranny. 
Marx, Engels and Lenin warned again and again against that 
danger. 

This was what had happened in the Soviet Union, where the 
State instead of being merged into the people had been turned 
into an apparatus of coercion above and separate from the 
people, and made into a fetish. The bureaucracy creating this 
State fetish culminated in the person of Stalin as its idol. Stalin 
had been deified and was regarded as the infallible authority on 
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politics, economics, strategy, philology, art, literature, science 
and music. The totalitarian fetish State in the name of Stalin 
attempted to control every activity of the human mind as well 
as every aspect of public life. 

This fundamental criticism is supported in the Yugoslav 
writings, e.g. in Pashich’s article already mentioned, by a 
detailed analysis of Soviet theory and practice as compared 
with the teachings of Marx, Engels and Lenin, that proves the 
main contention of the Yugoslavs. It also brings out the interest¬ 
ing fact that Stalin defends his policy of strengthening the State 
by every possible means, in particular its police and intelligence 
services and armed forces, on the ground that these measures 
are necessary in self-defence against the hostility and war 
preparations of the capitalist world, and that the ‘withering 
away’ of the Socialist State can begin only in a world where 
Socialist communities can feel safe against attack and foreign 
intervention in their internal affairs. 

Parallel with the bureaucratization and fetishization of the 
State, say the Yugoslavs, the Stalin regime has perverted Lenin’s 
and Stalin’s own early teachings on the equal rights, including 
the right of self-determination, of all nationalities in a Socialist 
community, into the old Tsarist doctrine of the supremacy of 
the Russians over all the other nationalities in what used to be 
the Russian Empire and is now on paper the Union of Sociahst 
Soviet Republics. The uprooting from their national homes and 
deportation to Siberia of whole peoples, such as the Volga 
Germans, the Tartars of the Crimea and the Chechens of the 
Caucasus, during the war, are cited as examples of the ruthless 
treatment of nationalities. The revision of history books in the 
non-Russian Republics so as to justify their conquest by the 
Russians and suppress sympathetic treatment of the leaders at 
that time of national resistance, are quoted as further evidence 
of how things are going. 

The bureaucratic totalitarian Police State, where even Civil 
Servants appear in glittering uniforms with plenty of gold braid 
and epaulettes, where supremacy of the Russians is glorified and 
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all thought and speech is oflScially controlled, is incapable of 
relations of equality and fraternity with other Socialist States. 
Instead, say the Yugoslavs, the Soviet Government regards it as 
the duty of Communist regimes to accept Soviet dictatorship and 
exploitation, interferes constantly in the internal affairs of these 
countries, infiltrates their Parties and institutions with Soviet 
spies and agents, and reduces them to the status of satellites 
and semi-colonies. 

It is, the Yugoslavs conclude, the Soviet and Cominform 
Parties who are guilty of deviation—the Yugoslav Party are the 
only true Marxist-Leninists, who are advancing from State 
capitalism to Socialism by their measures of decentralization, 
workers’ management in factories and peasants’ management 
of the land through the co-operative farms, and democracy 
through the Peoples’ Committees and Parliament. 

There is no doubt that Tito and his colleagues are trying to 
recover the European heritage of Communism. Marx and 
Engels owed much to the philosophical radicals. Like them 
they hated the State, looked on government as a necessary evil 
that should be reduced to a minimum, and believed that the 
good life could be lived only in a society where men were equal 
and had freedom to develop all their faculties. If the Yugoslavs 
succeed, they will have done something that few people on either 
side of the new balance of power believe possible: how can a 
small, backward, impoverished Balkan country, they ask, 
squeezed between two great armed camps, take an independent 
line of its own? If it is not prepared to pay the political price of 
knuckling under to the Soviet Union in order to preserve its 
new social order, it will have to depend on the capitalist West, 
which will force it to abandon Socialism. 

The course of events in Yugoslavia since the break with the 
Soviet Union gives no final answer to the question of whether 
or not Yugoslavia can remain Socialist and independent in the 
midst of the clash of contending forces. The main problem of 
the country to-day is one familiar in Britain and many other 
countries: the foreign trade deficit. Yugoslavia is importing 
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more than she can pay for with her exports and has been filling 
the gap with loans. The deficit appeared in 1950 as the com¬ 
bined result of rearmament, the damage done to the Five-Year 
Plan by the Cominform boycott and the effects of the great 
drought that year, the worst in seventy years. 

The Five-Year Plan has been cut to its essentials, that is, the 
most important industrial and power plants, and prolonged to 
six years. Foreign loans already received to a total of 120 million 
dollars will cover part of the equipment required for these 
plants. The Yugoslavs have at last obtained the further 80 
million dollars they need for completing the job from the Inter¬ 
national Exports and Imports Bank. The completion of these 
key plants will, it is calculated, increase Yugoslav exports by 
about 100 million dollars a year and reduce imports by 40 
million dollars. This would wipe out the deficit and produce a 
favourable trade balance, but will, it is reckoned, take another 
two years. 

Defence expenditure in Yugoslavia has risen from 12.5 per 
cent of the Budget in 1949 to 23.7 per cent for 1952. The Yugo¬ 
slav Budget, of course, accounts for a far higher proportion of 
the national income than in capitalist countries. The strain 
thrown on Yugoslav economy by the soaring arms burden is 
further aggravated by the mounting prices, due to the arms 
race, of raw materials that Yugoslavia must import. 

The relatively prompt and ungrudging aid of the West in their 
hour of need, when contrasted with the vicious hostility dis¬ 
played by their former Socialist comrades, made a deep 
impression on the Yugoslavs. They now felt they had friends 
in the West who would support them against what the> were 
reluctantly forced to regard as implacable enemies in the East. 
This feeling was strengthened by the declaration of the Ameri¬ 
can, British and French Governments that an attack on 
Yugoslavia would not be regarded by them with indifference. 
The Yugoslavs felt that at last their isolation had ended and 
that even the Russians must now know that an attack on them 
would infallibly lead to a world war. 
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Tito spoke with bitterness of the way in which the Soviet 
Union and the satellite States, who pretended to be friends of 
the Yugoslav peoples, would gladly let them starve in the hope 
of thereby bringing down their leaders. In his speech of 
October 8th, 1951, Marshal Tito recalled the glowing praise 
and admiration lavished on the Yugoslavs by the Soviet Union 
during and just after the war. ‘To-day these people are spitting 
on the graves of victims that cover our country from end to end, 
they are defiling our graves, denying our superhuman struggle, 
slandering us and throwing every kind of mud and filth at us.’ 
He spoke indignantly of the new Soviet encyclopaedia, where 
the history of the Partisan War had been rewritten so as 
to make out that the Soviet Union had liberated Yugoslavia, 
the Partisans had done next to nothing and been beaten 
and scattered, and that Tito had been an agent of the im¬ 
perialist powers all through. People who could perpetrate 
such monstrosities, said Tito, were corrupt through and 
through. 

In a Reuter interview of March 3rd, 1951, Tito took the view 
that Soviet policy was out for world domination and denied 
that fear played any part in Soviet rearmament. In several 
speeches and interviews he declared that the Soviet proposal of 
a Five-Power Pact aimed at a deal between the great powers at 
the expense of the small states and in disregard of the obliga¬ 
tions of the U.N. Charter. In a speech published on July 29th, 
1951, he elaborated this idea: the object of Soviet threats abd 
slander against Yugoslavia was to isolate that country and in¬ 
duce the American, British and French Governments to hand 
it over to the tender mercies of the Soviet Union. But the 
Western peoples \new that Yugoslavia’s stand for independence 
was of vital importance to them, and therefore ‘they could not 
allow any bargain to be made at our expense’ or cede Yugo¬ 
slavia to the Soviets. 

When Reuter’s Belgrade correspondent in the March 3rd 
interview observed that the Yugoslav Party press suggested 
that it was an error to believe that the Soviet Government could 
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come to realize its mistake and change its attitude to Yugo¬ 
slavia, and asked the Marshal what he thought of this point, 
Tito replied: Tt is obvious that there can be no sincere re¬ 
conciliation from their side.’ The Soviet leaders might manoeuvre, 
but if they meant business they would have to revise their whole 
attitude, both as regards foreign policy and the further develop¬ 
ment of the revolution. ‘And these are great matters. This is no 
question of a quarrel with Yugoslavia, but of the relations 
between Socialist States, about their attitude to small nations, 
and so forth. That means they would have to change their 
policy toward the satellite States too, toward Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Poland, and the rest. And that is a very big 
issueindeed. But we, of course, wish that this change could occur.’ 

Asked whether he thought it could occur without a change of 
the Government in the Soviet Union, Tito said he was not 
thinking in those terms but had simply pointed out what would 
have to be done if the Soviet Government wanted to end the 
quarrel. 

In his interview with various correspondents, published on 
September 10th, 1951, he declared that the first condition for a 
peaceful settlement of issues in dispute between the Soviet 
Union and the West was that ‘the U.S.S.R. should abandon 
their claim to interfere with the internal affairs of other 
countries, either directly or indirectly.’ They would further, in 
the settlement of specific issues such as the question of Austria, 
Germany, the arms race, and so on, have to exercise great 
restraint and refrain from trying to impose their will on other 
countries. 

The rapid change in Yugoslavia’s attitude to the West has 
been shown in many ways: whereas for some time after the 
break the Yugoslav leaders continued to denounce the Atlantic 
Pact as an instrument of aggression, Marshal Tito at a press 
conference on November 1st, 1951, endorsed the declaration of 
the chief Yugoslav delegate at the Zagreb Peace Conference, 
that the Atlantic Pact was a legitimate and logical consequence 
of the policy of the Soviet Union. 
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In the early spring of 1951 Foreign Minister Kardelj, address¬ 
ing the Yugoslav Parliament, warned against the rearming of 
Germany. In an interview to an American press agency, Marshal 
Tito expressed the same view at the time. When interviewed by 
Reuter’s correspondent on March 3rd he maintained this stand, 
but said that, of course, if Eastern Germany were rearmed the 
rearmament of Western Germany might become necessary. In 
an interview published on September 10th with a New York 
Herald Tribune correspondent. Marguerite Higgins, he said he 
did not wish to give his opinion about the rearmament of 
Western Germany. ‘We are neither for nor against the re¬ 
armament of Germany and consider that this is a very delicate 
question.’ In his interview of November 1st, 1951, he spoke at 
length on the subject: Germany must not be held down in a 
position of inferiority as she was for fifteen years after the first 
world war, for that had helped to create the conditions in which 
Hitler came into power. German rearmament should be looked 
at from the point of view of giving Germany a chance to achieve 
equality of status with the other powers and of the new forces 
that are working for democracy and the preservation of peace 
in the world. But it would be wrong to interpret this in the sense 
of allowing Germany to become imperialist again. The re¬ 
armament of Germany must be linked with democratization. 
Tf Fascism were to revive in Germany I should be absolutely 
against rearming that country. But if it is desired to make 
Germany an equal member of the community of nations, if she 
inscribes peaceful co-operation with all nations on her banner, 
and renounces any attempt to subjugate other nations and to 
threaten democracy—why then I should be in favour of the 
rearmament of Germany.’ But it would be wrong to arm Ger¬ 
many too much—only enough to confer equality with other 
nations. 

This last opinion should be read in the light of Tito’s views on 
Western rearmament: he emphasized on several occasions that 
as the present Soviet leaders understood only force, it was 
necessary to rearm. But he told an American correspondent 
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that it was wrong to want to arm the United States to the point 
where she could win a war. She needed only enough armaments 
to preserve peace, by which Tito meant, to achieve a balance of 
power based on the equal strength of both sides. 

On the issue of receiving arms from the West, the Yugoslav 
attitude has also evolved rapidly. In his speech to the Com¬ 
munist Party in the Guards already mentioned, Marshal Tito 
declared emphatically that they would rather risk having to 
fight at a disadvantage through lacking arms from the West 
than compromise their moral and political position in the eyes 
of the Cominform peoples by accepting Western arms. But in 
his Reuter interview he admitted that if Yugoslavia’s Comin¬ 
form neighbours continued to arm beyond treaty limits while 
keeping up their hostile pressure and threats, Yugoslavia might 
have to acquire arms from the West in self-defence. 

In his November 1st interview he said the Soviet Union had 
been supplying Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania with planes, 
tanks and heavy guns, as well as lighter arms, in quantities that 
had raised their forces to nearly a million men. In these circum¬ 
stances Yugoslavia had been obliged to apply for arms to the 
Western powers, with the idea of achieving effective equality 
with the forces of those who directly threatened her. On 
November 15th the Yugoslav press published the text of the 
agreement signed by Marshal Tito and tho United States 
Ambassador, which, as the Marshal pointed out, was not an 
alliance but an undertaking by the United States to supply 
Yugoslavia with arms solely in order, as laid down in the 
agreement itself, to serve the purposes of the Charter of the 
United Nations and of world peace and security, and so as to 
strengthen the defence of Yugoslavia. 

Relations with Greece have also changed substantially: the 
Yugoslavs are proud of the aid they gave Greek Partisans, mostly 
by taking care of the sick and wounded, refugees and children, 
and allowing their forces when hard pressed to retreat into 
Yugoslav territory. In their view, the Soviet Government 
deliberately sacrificed the Greek Partisans, first by encouraging 
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them to defend fixed positions—the fatal mistake for Partisans, 
where mobility is the law of survival—and second by obliging 
them to take the Cominform line against Yugoslavia. When 
Markos, the Greek Partisan leader, refused to take this suicidal 
line, he was removed and has never been heard of since. For 
some time the Yugoslavs kept the frontier open in spite of 
being denounced as traitors and Fascists by the Greek Partisan 
wireless and press. But at last, and reluctantly, they closed the 
frontier rather than allow forces into their territory that con¬ 
tained Cominform enemies. They did, however, allow defeated 
Greek Partisans in large numbers to take refuge in Yugoslavia, 
from where as participants in the final battles they issued 
indignant denials of the Soviet charges that the Yugoslavs had 
allowed Greek Royalist troops to pass through Yugoslav terri¬ 
tory in order to attack the Partisans. This is only one of the 
many false and offensive charges continually repeated by Comin¬ 
form propaganda that add to the long score the Yugoslavs are 
keeping against their neighbours and erstwhile friends. 

Only slowly and reluctantly did the Yugoslav Government 
after the end of the Partisan War resume normal relations with 
Greece. It was not till October, 1951, that the first train on the 
Simplon-Orient line crossed the frontier. Postal, telephonic, 
telegraphic and road communications were restored about the 
same time, and diplomatic relations a little earlier. 

In his November 1st interview, Tito repeated that there was 
no question of any kind of pact or alliance with Greece or 
Turkey. But Greece and Yugoslavia were threatened by the 
same danger. Aggression anywhere in Europe, he pointed out, 
including Greece, would mean a world war, that is, would 
present a danger also to Yugoslavia. Yugoslavia’s course would 
be guided by this fact and by her desire to do everything she 
could to defeat aggression in the Balkans. 

When the United States brought the Korean conflict before 
the United Nations Security Council, the Yugoslav delegate 
voted against the resolution condemning the North Koreans as 
aggressors, and proposed as an alternative that both sides 
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should be heard before the Security Council took a decision. 
Meanwhile it should ask both sides to withdraw their troops to 
their respective territories. Communist China should be recog¬ 
nized and given her seat on the Security Council. 

For most of the stages of the conflict the Yugoslavs adopted 
an attitude which they themselves spoke of as ‘active neutrality’ 
and in private explained was based on the view that both the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. (later China) were aggressors in 
this conflict. That is, they took roughly the same line as the 
Asian bloc, pressed for mediation, were for recognizing China 
and against condemning her as an aggressor or applying 
sanctions to that country (they refused to serve on the Sanctions 
Committee of the General Assembly), disliked United States’ 
support of Chiang Kai-shek and investment of Formosa, dis¬ 
approved of crossing the 38th Parallel, and were delighted with 
Mr. Attlee’s visit to Washington to stop the Americans using 
the atomic bomb. But at the same time they were disturbed by 
the propaganda of their Cominform neighbours, who said the 
Yugoslavs, like the South Koreans, were aggressors and would 
shortly get their just deserts. 

Their sympathies were with the Communist North Koreans 
and the Chinese. They hoped, in any case, that the latter might 
head a further breakaway from Kremlin domination of Com¬ 
munist regimes, and for that reason were most anxious for the 
recognition and admission to the Security Council of Com¬ 
munist China (they both made proposals of their own on this 
score on several occasions and backed those made by other 
countries). They detested the Syngman Rhee and Chiang Kai- 
shek regimes and all they stood for. 

But they feared that if the North Koreans had got away with 
their Soviet-inspired and armed blitzkrieg against South Korea, 
the Soviet Government might have been tempted to try the 
same tactics against them through their Kremlin-run Comin- 
fonn neighbours and might even have contributed Soviet 
‘volunteers’ for the purpose, like the Chinese in Korea. The 
latter point of view gradually prevailed and the Yugoslav 
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attitude, while not landing them in the Anglo-American camp, 
became increasingly hostile to North Korea and China and 
less insistent on Yugoslav differences with United States’ 
policy. 

The truth is that the Yugoslavs have had to resist not so much 
Anglo-American attempts to pull them into the Western camp 
as the pressure of Soviet hostility and intransigence pushing 
them in that direction. The Yugoslavs arc very conscious of the 
fact that their Government has on many occasions, both in and 
outside the United Nations, declared that it wants nothing 
from its neighbours but normal diplomatic and economic 
relations based on the obligations of the United Nations 
Charter, and particularly on non-interference in each other’s 
internal affairs, respect for independence and equality of rights 
and readiness to settle all differences by direct negotiations or 
other peaceful means. They have offered to conclude non¬ 
aggression and friendship treaties, to set up mixed frontier 
commissions, to deal with past incidents and prevent any future 
trouble. They have received nothing but abuse and threats in 
reply. 

On the idea of a third force, Yugoslav ideas have also evolved: 
originally they believed in a group of States not belonging to 
cither bloc and seeking for peace between them. But in his 
November 1st interview Tito said neutrality was impossible for 
anyone in case of war, that he did not believe in a third group of 
States and that the true third force was the co-operation of the 
progressives in all countries who were striving for peace. 

In short, whereas the Yugoslav Government quite plainly 
want only to live at peace and trade with their Cominform 
neighbours, the Cominform press and wireless, and leaders of 
the calibre of Molotov and Voroshilov, have proclaimed that 
they are determined to overthrow the existing regime in Yugo¬ 
slavia by any means in their power short of risking a major war. 
It is this situation—and the relative forbearance and friendliness 
of United States and British policy—that has forced the Yugo¬ 
slavs step by step to draw closer to the West. 
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Whenever the Western powers have tried to use Yugoslavia’s 
need of their help to influence Yugoslav policy, the Yugoslav 
reaction has been sharp. Thus, for instance, when it became 
known in the Belgrade Embassies that Tito was prepared to 
recognize the Ho Chi-minh Government of ‘Red’ Indo-China, 
he was told that this action might make more difficult the 
obtaining of loans from the United States and the conclusion 
of the trade treaty with France. Tito’s reply was to go ahead 
with recognizing Ho Chi-minh, but to deliver a resound¬ 
ing speech at Titove Uzhitze on February 8th, 1950, when 
he said that since they had been cut off from trade with 
the Cominform States they obviously had to trade with the 
West, but that they would ‘trade with goods, with things, and 
not with our consciences or our principles. We shall not trade 
with our principles.’ 

The capitalist States would help and trade with Yugoslavia 
only in so far as it was to their interest to do so. That suited the 
Yugoslavs, but did not mean that they would make any kind of 
political or other concessions in exchange for trade with the 
West. For the goods they got they would pay in goods, but not 
in any other manner, for their foreign policy must be in agree¬ 
ment with their Socialist and Communist principles. If anyone 
told them that the penalty for recognizing a State they believed 
they ought to recognize was to lose trade and go without 
machinery they needed, ‘we would forfeit our trade and give up 
the machines and we would recognize the State we believed 
ought to be recognized.’ They knew that reaction in the West 
did not love them, they knew it hated them. They could not 
and would not work with anyone on an unequal political basis. 
But they were ready for economic co-operation with those 
who were ready to trade with them on an equal footing. 

‘I am telling you this because you ought to know it, in case 
matters reach the point where someone puts a knife at our 
throats and says: “You must give up this principle or you 
won’t get anything.” Why, then we will not give up our prin¬ 
ciples and we shall reply that we do not need anything. For 
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Otherwise that would be the end of our independence. We did 
not abandon our Marxist-Leninist principles, the true teaching 
of the science of Marxism, even when we were bullied by 
the Soviet Union. We did not want to knuckle under 
even to them. So how can anyone expect us to do it to the 
West. . . 

‘I can say bluntly to all of you that if to-day or to-morrow the 
question were raised of the West not wanting to trade with us 
or denouncing the treaties it has already concluded with us, in 
order to exert pressure on us, why, let us rather give up part of 
our Five-Year Plan and postpone its carrying out, rather than 
not remain true to our principles.’ 

The Yugoslavs did not object to having United States 
observers lO see that United States food supplies consigned to 
the Army reached their destination (in order to rush help, 
pending legislation by Congress, President Truman sent sup¬ 
plies under the Mutual Security Act; this meant they had to be 
consigned to the armed forces. The Yugoslavs simply diverted 
the equivalent amount of their own food supplies to the civilian 
population). These were far milder than the conditions Lenin 
accepted for receiving American help in the great drought 
and famine of 1921. 

When the United States insisted upon sending military 
experts to see that the arms they sent were properly used, Tito 
insisted that the number be limited to fifteen or twenty, that 
they be part of the staff of the United States Embassy, not a 
separate military mission, and that their functions should be 
confined to obtaining information. They were not to give 
advice, still less anything like orders. 

The fact that the Western Allies made concessions to Italy in 
Zone A of the Free Territory of Trieste at a Conference in 
London to which the Yugoslavs were not even invited, aroused 
strong indignation. It further strengthened the impression that 
had been gaining ground in face of the growing arrogance of 
U.S. policy and the total subservience to it of the British Con¬ 
servative Government, that the Western capitalist powers were 
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really not friends of Communist Yugoslavia, although they 
might find it tactically convenient to support that country for 
the time being. One prominent Yugoslav leader told me in 
May, 1952: ‘We have come to the conclusion that the danger 
of a Soviet attack is receding, whereas the risk of the U.S. 
starting a world war is increasing.’ 

It is untrue to say, as Cominform propaganda alleges, that 
Yugoslavia has surrendered her independence or entered the 
Western camp. There are no foreign bases or forces in the 
country, and the Yugoslav Government remains mastc’* i^ its 
own house as regards defence and foreign policy. But the 
Yugoslavs are on the horns of a dilemma: on the one hand they 
are nervous of being dependent on the capitalist West and 
believe the arms race is bound to end in a war. On the other 
hand they see no hope of modifying Soviet hostility and are 
afraid that negotiations between the great powers to end the 
arms race might end in a bargain at the expense of the small 
States, including themselves. And so they pin their hopes to the 
strengthening of the United Nations. The Yugoslavs have con¬ 
ducted an active policy in that body, from Yugoslavia’s 
successful candidature to the Security Council against Czecho¬ 
slovakia, through Kardelj’s proposals for making collective 
action against aggression more effective, to the Yugoslav 
resolution condemning Soviet treatment of their country and 
advocating peaceful settlement of their differences. 

In home affairs the situation is developing toward a similar 
dilemma. The policy of increasing production by price in¬ 
centives as well as the release of popular initiative and energy 
has been broadly successful. The financial measures for evening 
up wages and salaries with prices, and stabilizing and even 
reducing somewhat the prices of the staple foods and industrial 
commodities from the peak they reached in the first rush, has 
worked. There are more consumer goods in the shops than 
ever before. The number of industrial workers has gone up 
from less than 800,000 before the war to nearly 2| million, and 
more are being trained. 
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Workers’ management is genuinely democratic. Workers put 
up their own candidates, and choose which they want from 
several competing candidates. Communists are in a minority on 
the works councils and management boards. On the whole 
the councils and boards are responsible and realistic. 

But decentralization, workers’ management and the release 
of initiative have been bought at the price of a good deal of 
muddle, inefficiency, overlapping and confusion. There is con¬ 
stant reorganization and experiment, and an acute shortage of 
competent and trained people. The pressure of the foreign trade 
deficit and the resulting export drive and the growing burden of 
rearmament presses heavily on the low standard of living. 

On balance, the improvement in material standards of living 
is slight. But the workers are loyal to the regime. Most sections 
of the urban population are beginning to hope for improve¬ 
ment and feel freer to speak their minds. It is now possible 
for petty artisans to operate on their own, and for small shops 
and restaurants to be opened. 

But whereas these changes may be inducing some to help 
make Socialism a success, others derive encouragement to 
hope that the advance to Socialism may be held up or even 
reversed. In the same way Yugoslavia’s patriotic stand for in¬ 
dependence has broadened the support for the regime in the 
country, but hex dependence on the West has encouraged not a 
few to hope that Western influence may ultimately help to 
restore a good part of the old order. 

In the countryside the response of the peasants to the 
Government’s growing attentions has been mixed. Production 
has risen and full advantage is being taken of the greater 
opportunities for profitable buying and selling. But in some 
cases the new freedoms have been abused. For instance, when 
bread was taken off the ration, peasants came into the towns in 
large numbers with plenty of dinars and bought all available 
stocks—for resale at speculative prices, or for feeding to their 
pigs and poultry. The bread ration had to be reimposed. 

The slow progress of the 1951 harvest and of the autumn 
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sowing, as well as the reluctance of peasants to bring their 
produce to market, all revealed widespread discontent and the 
hope of the peasantry that prices would rise still higher. But 
these were teething troubles: the harvest and the autumn 
sowing were completed, the increase of production and 
competition brought down the prices of food from the peak 
they had reached, and the peasants adjusted themselves to the 
new situation. 

More serious is the position in the co-operative farms cover¬ 
ing nearly 23 per cent of Yugoslav agriculture (to 7 per cent for 
State farms and 70 per cent for private ownership). In his 
nation-wide Tenth Anniversary of the Revolution tour in the 
spring, summer and autumn of 1951, Marshal Tito devoted 
much attention in a series of spcv ches to the co-operative farm 
position. He said it was vital to Socialist economy to have big 
farms with modern methods and adequate resources, not small 
peasant holdings bordering on the poverty line. For that reason 
the policy of converting Yugoslav agriculture to co-operative 
production wherever possible was a vital and fundamental part 
of building Socialism and would never be abandoned. 

He admitted that according to the Agrarian Reform Law 
peasants were allowed to contract out of the co-operative farm 
and to take their land (but no^ their stock or implements) with 
them after three years. But, he said, after the Government had 
spent much time and energy and incurred great expense to 
supply these farms with machinery and credits, had relieved 
them from taxes to help them start and ir other ways com¬ 
mitted themselves to support them, they could not allow them 
to be broken up. No compulsion would be applied to force 
peasants into the co-operative farms, but once in they were 
expected to stay. 

In practice, what has happened is that whereas peasants are 
theoretically free t'^ leave, they find that when they try to make 
the case for doing so they are apt to come up against another 
part of the law, which applies severe penalties to anyone who 
‘causes the disruption of a co-operative farm.’ A certain number 
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of peasants are leaving farms, but the process is not easy nor 
free from risk. 

Tito pointed out in several speeches that the Enclosure Acts 
in Britain in the eighteenth century and the methods by which 
American capitalism in the nineteenth century dispossessed 
small squatters, farmers and ranchers, in order to bring about 
the technical improvements possible only under large-scale 
ownership and to supply the labour necessary for industry, 
were far more brutal than the policy being applied in Yugo¬ 
slavia. He admitted that many mistakes had been made: minor 
officials had often not respected the freedom of peasants to stay 
out if they preferred, and had coerced them into the co¬ 
operatives. Where peasants who as Partisans had become ardent 
Communists wanted to go ahead with collectivization, suflSicient 
regard was not paid to the impossibility of collective farming 
where the land was being cultivated in small patches among 
rocks or in mountain valleys. Co-operative farming was 
economically advantageous only where smallholdings could be 
thrown together into bigger fields suitable for modern large- 
scale agricultural implements and machinery. 

Over-enthusiasm, too, had led to ‘jumping’ the stages that the 
Government had carefully devised to help turn the peasants 
into collective fanners voluntarily and gradually: consumers’ 
co-operatives, to which some three miUion peasant families, a 
substantial majority of the whole, belonged, helped to prepare 
them for the experiment of co-operative production. Then 
came three types of producers’ co-operatives: the first where 
peasants still benefited by the ownership of their lands while 
cultivating it in common; the second where they retained title 
to their lands but without receiving any rent or interest or 
profit from it; and the third where the land was held in 
common. It was wrong to try to push peasants into the third 
type before they were ready for it. 

The Government had been unable to supply modern 
machinery and fertilizers, tractors, and so forth, in sufficient 
quantity to show the superiority of large-scale co-operative 
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farming over small peasant holdings. In fact, there was enough 
slackness and even hostility in many farms—in the first rush of 
enthusiasm they had been careless about the people they let 
into them—not to mention bureaucracy in management and 
unnecessary State interference with their buying and selling 
activities, to enable individual farmers to do better, in spite of 
their much heavier taxes. 

A Yugoslav friend who had been active in the spread of co¬ 
operative farming in the Vojvodina told me of some of these 
troubles and concluded: ‘Do not forget that this is not just a 
technical matter or even a straight economic policy. It is a big 
social struggle to win peasants over to a new way of life and a 
new outlook, to make them citizens and modern people—they 
are still living in the Middle Ages.’ 

Tito was thinking on the same lines when he stressed the 
‘hangover’ from the old mentality instilled by the pre-war 
Peasant Parties glorifying private ownership, each peasant 
hanging on to his own bit of land and minding his own 
business. This is the further aspect of the dilemma in home 
affairs—how the peasants will respond as coercion is lifted, 
gentler incentives are substituted and they begin to acquire 
the sense of their own power in the community—will they 
press for going back to the old, or can they be persuaded and 
educated into the ways of co-operative and collective 
production? 

When it comes to democracy, civil liberty and the rule of law, 
realities are still harsh and lag behind the new laws and still 
further behind the good intentions of the reformers. But the 
atmosphere is definitely changing: Yugoslavs no longer have 
any hesitation in speaking their minds, not only to each 
other but to foreigners. A member of the old ruling class said to 
me: ‘We used to feel constantly afraid, even if we had not done 
anything. We never knew when the police would swoop down 
on us merely because we were in the privileged minority under 
the old regime. But now we know that even if our views are 
critical, nothing will happen to us unless we break the law/ 
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The press is becoming livelier. Different newspapers express 
different views. There are even criticisms of the regime, 
such as the famous article of Branko Chopich, bitterly 
satirizing the luxury and disdain of the people of high Party 
ojBSicials holidaying in special rest-homes, travelling in Govern¬ 
ment cars, shopping in special shops, and so forth. His article 
aroused a tempest of discussion, and he was officially repri¬ 
manded by the Central Committee and told he had gone too far 
by Tito himself. But he did not even lose his job, let alone his 
Party membership—and the abuses he pilloried were swept 
away in one of the reforms. His article had brought into the 
open the views of a section of the Communist Party that finally 
prevailed. 

There is no Party control of science, art or literature. On the 
contrary, the Yugoslav scientists, artists and writers, through 
their organizations and periodicals, express their views freely on 
public issues. Excellence in literature or painting is no longer 
measured by the extent to which the artist or writer chooses his 
themesfrom the War of Liberation or the work of reconstruction 
or some other aspect of the building of the new Yugoslavia. On 
the other hand, as a Yugoslav writer frankly told a small inter¬ 
national gathering of writers at Dubrovnik to discuss freedom 
of speech and Socialism that 1 attended, whereas there was no 
ban, for instance, on a Catholic writer putting his philosophy of 
life into his memoirs or novels or poetry, they did not yet feel 
strong enough to allow anyone to write political pamphlets or 
books with the express purpose of attacking the fundamental 
policies of the regime. 

There is more autonomy in the Republics and in local 
government, and more democracy and discussion in the Federal 
and Republican Parliaments and Peoples’ Committees than 
ever before. The 1950 elections polled a heavier vote for the 
Government, with fewer abstentions and less votes in the 
Opposition or ‘No’ box than in 1945. On the other hand, the 
original intention to allow any candidate to stand who received 
200 endorsements was abandoned and only Peoples’ Front 
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candidates were allowed to go forward (the Peoples’ Front, in 
fact, includes virtually the whole adult population of the 
country). The election was run as a kind of national plebiscite, 
registering support for the regime in maintaining the country’s 
independence against both the capitalist West and the Comin- 
formist East. On the hoardings the former was depicted as a 
pot-bellied financier with a top-hat, a predatory cast of coun¬ 
tenance and claws; the latter looked like a daft goat. 

Here the outlines of the dilemma in home affairs appear 
again: can the freedom of the individual to criticize details of 
policy, which undoubtedly already exists, be effectively exer¬ 
cised without swelling into the right of like-minded individuals 
to organize and agitate for changes even of major policies? 

One member of the Politbureau said to me that they would 
have to look again at the whole idea of the one-party system. 
On the other hand, the official and public line is still against 
freedom to form political parties. In his 1951 speaking cam¬ 
paign, Tito again and again made the point that it was only 
Cominformisls and supporters of the old regime who were not 
satisfied to work through the broad Peoples’ Front and wanted 
to form political parties outside its ranks. They were out to 
break up national unity, undo the achievements of the Revolu¬ 
tion and sacrifice the country’s independence to the West or to 
the Soviet Union. Yugoslav democracy was a revolutionary 
democracy dedicated lo building Socialism. There was no 
room in it for those who were hostile to its fundamental 
principles and purposes. 

Speaking on July 29th, he said: ‘Democracy is not a matter 
of decrees—it is a question of the social consciousness of the 
citizens. The greater the degree of social consciousness and the 
fewer the enemies of Socialism, the more our democracy will 
grow: it will grow in proportion to the strengthening of the 
social consciousness of our people. We shall not retreat from 
our sacred goal of establishing a true, democratic and Socialist 
community with genuine democracy. That is our aim, we shall 
realize it and our citizens must try to help us in this.’ 
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In private conversation the Marshal developed his ideas 
further on this point and came close to the view once expressed 
by the Conservative philosopher-statesman Lord Balfour, that 
democracy can exist only in a community where everyone is 
agreed on fundamentals. 

The only alternative to revolution in Yugoslavia had been 
counter-revolution aggravated by subjection to foreign powers, 
either to Hitler or to the capitalism of the West. Revolution 
was not a gentle thing—it meant a victory by violence of 
one section of the population against another, when the two 
were divided on fundamentals. In this case the revolution 
represented the great majority—Tito said 96 per cent—and they 
would not relinquish power until Yugoslav Socialism had been 
firmly established and was no longer seriously challenged. 

Writing on the meaning and future of the Yugoslav Revolu¬ 
tion on the tenth anniversary of the Republic (November 29th, 
1951) in Borba, Tito said it was of great importance for 
‘liberating Marxist-Leninist theory from the fetters imposed by 
Soviet bureaucracy and Cominform bigots who, because of 
their Great Power aims, want and are still trying to embalm the 
hving science of Marxist-Leninism, and to change it into the 
revisionist and imperialist positions of Stalin and the Soviet 
bureaucracy.’ 

They wanted to arrest the further development of Socialist 
thought because they feared it as a barrier to their aggressive 
aims and to the enslavement of other nations. 

They not only thought, but had for a long time been openly 
saying, with threats, that there could be no Socialism without 
the Soviet Union, without the bayonets of the Soviet Army, 
that only the presence of the Soviet Army in any European 
country could produce new social changes, that is, Socialism. 
In this way they denied the revolutionary power of Marxist 
theory and tried to shatter the faith of the working people and 
progressives in this science, and to force on them the gloomy 
prospect of Soviet occupation and orders from Moscow. They 
are helped in these efforts by the Cominform movements in 
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various countries, which have capitulated to their dictatorship 
and are acting to-day as blind instruments for serving the pur¬ 
pose of the unsocialist policy of the Soviet Union.’ 

The experience and development of the Yugoslav 
Revolution, ‘irrefutably disprove the unsocialist assertions 
and show up the aims of the Soviet bureaucratic caste. 
Our road to Socialism shows the undiminished force of the 
Marxist-Leninist science in the future development of the 
Revolution, not only in our country but also in the rest of the 
world.’ 

In these words Marshal Tito summed up Yugoslavia’s 
fundamental challenge, from within the Communist camp, to 
the Soviet position and claims, that gives the conflict major 
international importance. The concluding chapter attempts to 
assess the significance of Yugoslavia’s stand to the prospects of 
world peace, and the part played by the personality of Tito in 
determining and sustaining Yugoslav resistance. 



CHAPTER XII 


Tito, Yugoslavia and the World 

★ 

D uring his lifetime Tito has to his countrymen become 
I a legend endowed with the qualities of George Washing¬ 
ton, Lenin and Stalin. To the world Tito has emerged as 
a statesman who in public interest and political importance 
ranks second only to the leaders of the great powers. 

Like Washington, he was ‘First in war, first in peace and first 
in the hearts of his countrymen’ because he organized and led 
the National War of Liberation and became head of the post¬ 
war Government. Like Washington, again, he became the 
symbol of the wider unity transcending the particularism of the 
national communities he led in war and peace. Like Lenin, he 
was the prime mover in the social revolution that was part and 
parcel of the War of Liberation. He did not, like Lenin, found 
the Communist Party of his country. But he took charge of it 
when it was at death’s door, revived it, refashioned it in his 
own image and made it capable of national leadership in war 
and revolution. Like Stalin, he has played the leading part in 
national reconstruction and the building of Socialism. 

Unhke any of them he has been Ihe heart and brain of the 
‘second liberation’—the casting off of Soviet domination and 
the movement that is transforming Yugoslav society and 
changing the outlook of the Yugoslav Communist Party. He 
could do that only because he had the moral courage to face 
bitter and terrifying realities and the clarity of mind to draw 
conclusions that ran contrary to deep-rooted lifelong convictions. 

No wonder that he has already passed into folk-song and 
legend in a country where old traditions are still alive and the 
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people still make up songs about their heroes and the great 
events of their lives. What contributed powerfully to the Tito 
legend was the obscurity in which his early life was wrapped: 
for most of the years of his manhood he had been an under¬ 
ground conspirator, living under false names and unknown to 
all but a handful of comrades. When a price was put on his head 
by the Germans and he became known to the Partisans up and 
down the country as their leader, the name Tito became a 
thing of glamour and mystery. But few knew who was the man 
behind it. Goebbels attempted to exploit this fact by spreading 
legends that Tito was a Pohsh Jew (or, according to another 
version, a Polish Count), a Russian, a woman, etc. Mostly he 
was content to refer to him as an unknown adventurer of 
whom no one knew who were his father and mother or where 
he came from. 

Radovan Zogovich, the Montenegrin poet and Partisan, 
caught the spirit of the Tito legend and of the Partisans it 
inspired, in his poem ‘Who is Tito?’ 


Goebbels asks: ‘Who is Tito?’ 

And my gun answers: We are all Tito, 

Tito is in us all and our strength is his strength. 

You ask what man and what woman gave him birth: 

A giant—the people—sired him in anger and in the longing 
to create. 

The mother that bore him was Battle. 

Do not search for knowledge of him in the Gestapo files. 
Listen to the green mountain and you will hear the echoing 
thud of his horse’s hooves. 

Bend over our clear brooks and flee from the image of Tito. 
And on our bayonets before you die you’ll meet his image 
again. 

And in our flags you will read his story. 

You ask: ‘Who is Tito?’ 

And my gun answers: ‘Tito is Tito!’ 

Tito is the earth, the army and the river. 

He is your terror and our victories over you. 

The chapters of his story are your first, second, third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth offensives. 
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Unfold your bullet-riddled standards and read in them his 
story. 

Read it in the lists of your dead and of our victories; 

Your dead are his biographers. 

You will read the next chapter to-morrow night. 

When the shaft of our searchlight pierces your positions. 

And on your white faces spells out the name of Tito.^ 

Tito, says Dedijer in his Diary, had tears in his eyes when he 
first heard this poem. 

Brigadier Maclean, who knew him well, gives a brilliant 
thumb-nail sketch of Tito: 

‘There were many unexpected things about Tito: his sur¬ 
prisingly broad outlook; his never-failing sense of humour; 
his unashamed delight in the minor pleasures of life; a 
natural diflSdence in human relationships, giving way to 
a natural friendliness; a violent temper, flaring up in sudden 
rages; a considerateness and a generosity constantly manifest¬ 
ing themselves in a dozen small ways; a surprising readiness 
to see two sides of a question.’^ 

He discovered, he says, that one line of approach carried 
great weight with Tito: the suggestion ‘that this or that line of 
conduct did not befit an honourable and civilized nation.’ At 
the same time Tito ‘reacted equally strongly to anything that by 
the widest stretch of the imagination might be regarded as a 
slight on the national dignity of Yugoslavia.’ On the latter 
point Marshal Tito said to me in our September, 1948, talk, that 
they were accused by the Cominform of being nationalists. ‘Up 
to a point they are right—we love our country. But if a man 
does not have that spark slumbering in his heart he is not 
wholly a man. But we are against chauvinism, for that would 
revive the old feuds and rancours that have cursed the Balkans 
so long.’ 

^ From the English version of Michael Padev in Tito^ slightly modified 
after comparing with the original. 

® Maclean, op, cit., p. 326. 
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This is true. Tito never wearies of impressing his country¬ 
men with the view that however bitterly they may feel 
about the present Governments in the Soviet Union and the 
Cominform States, they retain undimmed their affection and 
regard for the peoples of those countries. In his speech to 
Parliament in April, 1950, he said the destiny of Socialist States 
was to federate, but on the basis of equality and freedom for all, 
not through a big power bullying and directing the others. 

In an article in the Soviet periodical War and the Working 
Class that appeared in May, 1944, Milovan Djilas describes 
Tito as seen through the eyes of his comrades and colleagues: 

Tito was the first leader who was loved equally by all the peoples 
of Yugoslavia. The Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, Macedonians and 
Montenegrins had all had their national heroes. But this was 
the first time they had gathered round one man, because he stood 
for the great idea of the brotherhood and unity of the Yugoslav 
peoples. He had proved not only a brilliant military leader but 
also a man with the political capacity to find his way through 
the extraordinarily complicated political conditions in a war 
that was a revolution as well as a war, and where international 
relations were inseparable from domestic problems. In both the 
fourth and fifth offensives it was he who first realized the 
gravity of the situation and who, after hearing and discussing 
the ideas of others, put forward what turned out afterwards to 
be the only possible solution. Looking back on these offensives, 
said Djilas, it was now clear that any other line than that taken 
by Tito would have led to disaster. ‘In private life there is 
nothing unusual about Comrade Tito. He is like all great men, 
modest, simple and, so to speak, an ordinary chap. He is full of 
that audacious, spontaneous humour that not only makes light 
of grave and complex situations but also explains them, one 
might almost say, helps to solve them. 

‘No one can show affection and care for those around him as 
he can. In the worst situations and the most bitter fighting 
Comrade Tito was always concerned and made enquiries, gave 
advice and so forth about such matters as the care of the 
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wounded, of old and physically weak comrades who from time 
to time were at headquarters.... You should see Tito when he 
receives news about the death of some well-known comrade or 
of heavy losses. You should see the anxiety, the almost angry 
pity in his clear grey-blue eyes and you will feel how much he 
loves the people. All who constantly or occasionally come into 
contact with Tito know that in him they will find a devoted 
comrade, a brother, not only in big things of general importance 
but, if necessary, even on small personal matters. Tito is strict 
and just, tender and noble. I have seen how well-known com¬ 
manders and generals have gone in gloomily to Tito and come 
out beaming, filled with some kind of extraordinary happiness 
and confidence. When the situation is complex and critical, 
Tito likes to walk by himself for a long time, sunk in his 
thoughts. At such moments we always knew that he would 
think out something good, that he would solve the insoluble 
and find a way out—and we were never disappointed. The con¬ 
fidence felt in his presence by his closest colleagues, the 
steadfastness which our officers feel under his direction, is also 
felt by our people and by the whole of our forces.’ 

Dedijer gives a glimpse of Tito’s attitude to all those under 
his command: he relates how he talked with Tito about the 
losses in one of their divisions. ‘ “The very worst,” said the Old 
Man, “is when a commander does not look at his men as 
human beings but only as numbers. One must never forget that 
our soldiers are men with their own inner life. When a com¬ 
mander is responsible for 5,000 inner lives he will not sacrifice 
them like numbers.” ’ 

Two things strike the visitor who first meets Tito: his 
youthfulness and his good looks. At sixty he has the vigour and 
appearance of a strikingly handsome man of forty-five. His 
physical stamina is indeed extraordinary: after a four-hour 
press interview with 200 correspondents, when he answered ‘off 
the cuff ’ a storm of questions, he was as lively and fresh as 
ever and smilingly apologized to the exhausted correspondents 
for tiring them out. 
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I dined with him and the Presidents of the six Republics late 
one night. He had had a long and gruelling day—a three-hour 
speech at the Skupshtina in the morning, a big official luncheon, 
the conferring of a decoration and more speech-making in the 
afternoon. He had started his working day as usual, about 
seven. But he was in high spirits, bubbling with ideas, full of 
good talk and eager to elicit the views of his colleagues. 

His idea of relaxation is to stalk chamois in the mountains— 
a mere three to six-hour climb amidst rocks and precipices, 
starting at three in the morning. When in Belgrade he often 
slips away for a day or two at week-ends for some shooting in 
the fields within an hour or so of Belgrade, or further away in 
the marshes and forests. In the season he generally manages to 
visit the forests where the great red deer, half as big again as 
those of Scotland, may still be found. He is fond of trout 
fishing. 

Tito is a superb horseman—a legacy from his two years with 
the Kirghiz. He still has one or two of the horses that carried 
him through the war. One mare is retired and eating her head 
off in luxury. The other, a Bosnian Arab (the Turks left an Arab 
strain in the country), he still rides: I commented on her beauty. 
‘But you should have seen her a year ago,’ he said, ‘before she 
lost her foal. She grieved so terribly that I feared for her life. 
She has never looked the same since. People do not realize that 
horses in some ways have as sensitive feelings as human 
beings.’ 

Brigadier Maclean tells many amusing anecdotes about Tito’s 
inseparable companion Tigar, a big German police dog, taken 
from a Nazi oflScer killed at the front, who was with Tito all 
through the campaign, and also on all state and private 
occasions. Marshal Tito told me of how, when the dog was 
brought to him at headquarters (as usual, only a little way 
behind the fighting), he saw at once that it was young and 
frightened, so he told his officers: ‘Let it loose,’ and then said 
'Komm\' The dog stalked over and laid his head on his knee. 
T called him every dog name I could think of. When I said 
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“Tigar" he raised his head. I don’t suppose that was his name, 
but it was near enough for him. From then on he was my dog. 
But I went on talking to him in German until he learned a little 
Serbo-Croat.’ 

When Tito ‘levanted’ from Vis to fly to Soviet military head¬ 
quarters and meet Stalin on the latter’s secret invitation, he 
took Tigar with him, because, ‘where I went, Tigar went. I 
arrived at the airport, by arrangement with the Soviet officer in 
charge, at ten o’clock at night in a jeep, with Tigar in a sack. I 
took him on board and then the trouble began: the plane was 
not due to go till eleven, and I knew if I let him out he would 
bark if anyone came near the plane and give the show away. 
Tigar had kept quiet as long as we had kept going, but now he 
was determined to get out of the sack and made a terrible noise. 
I grabbed him around the muzzle and told him to shut up, but 
he did not understand and got hysterical. I had a devil of a time 
with him until we started. Then I let him out and he quietened 
down. But for a long time he kept looking at me doubtfully. I 
knew he was thinking, “Has the Boss gone crazy?” but I could 
not explain to him that this was politics and diplomacy.’ 

One day the Marshal was sitting on a bench in the shade on 
the bathing beach. Tigar came up and threw his great weight on 
Tito’s bare feet. It looked hot and uncomfortable. Tito inter¬ 
preted my glance and explained: ‘Tigar is an old friend and a 
very good friend—he likes it that way.’ Tigar slumbered on 
undisturbed. 

Tito’s childhood love of good food and fine clothes has clung 
to him through all the vicissitudes of his extraordinary career. 
He likes country dishes, as made by the peasants in their homes. 
He is always beautifully turned out and spick and span, but has 
given up wearing uniform except on official occasions. On his 
holiday on Brioni, when he was not bathing or boating, he 
would play endless games of chess in a rough stone shelter, 
open to the sea, that kept off the sun. He plays an aggressive, 
audacious game, full of wiles and stratagems, moving quickly 
and hanging on to the last pawn. 
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He plays billiards well and tennis indifferently. His chief 
relaxation in the evenings is watching films on his own pro¬ 
jector. He is proud of two small speedboats presented to him by 
the workers of the shipbuilding yard at Kraljevica where, as an 
underground Trades Unionist and Communist worker, he 
founded a branch of the Communist Party and the Engineering 
Trade Union, and won a strike. He would always take one of 
them out alone. Careering about at top speed, he said, was 
somehow restful and cleared his brain—he could think things 
out better. Besides riding, he would walk and even bicycle 
around the island in the torrid heat! 

Even during his short holiday he used to work from six to ten 
every morning, then come on the beach until tea-time and then 
do an hour or two more at home. Every fourth or fifth day he 
would work the whole day. It was a time of anxiety and strain, 
with the great drought and the menace from the East. But on 
the beach Tito was relaxed and carefree, and enjoyed every 
moment. I asked him how he managed it. He said: T can 
always switch off, you know. I used to do that even during the 
worst times of the war. At the end of the day I would make my 
dispositions and give my orders to the best of my judgment— 
and after that switch off and go to sleep.’ 

His courage is remarkable even amongst a courageous people. 
Brigadier Maclean recalls how after the attack on Drvar, when 
Tito and his Staff were constantly harried and pursued, moving 
at night, hiding in the daytime, dodging through the woods, 
he throughout ‘dominated the situation, remaining calm and 
collected under the severest strain, personally directing the 
operations of the small body of troops which accompanied him, 
as well as those of the other Partisan organizations in the 
neighbourhood, quietly giving orders to the Partisans around 
him.’ 

His attitude to the people comes out in great things and small: 
we were driving in an open car on the white dusty roads under 
the hot summer sun of Istria. Tito leant forward and told the 
chauffeur: ‘We do not want to cover people or their homes with 
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dust—drive slowly through the villages.’ After that we crawled 
through the villages. I thought of the contrast with Stalin’s 
dashes in a bullet-proof car at high speed along heavily-guarded 
roads between the Kremlin and his dacha in the country. 

During his big tour of the country on the tenth anniversary 
of the Revolution, Tito invented a new technique: he used to 
stop his car outside the village or town where he was to speak, 
and then walk in through the crowds. That way, he’ told me, T 
can sense how people are feeling.’ After meetings, his practice is 
to meet local dignitaries and citizens. Tito would start the con¬ 
versation: ‘Well, you have heard what I have to say. Now, 
please tell me what you think—how are things going here? 
What do you think is wrong? What ought to be done? What 
are your views on what I have said?’ He would draw them out 
and come away with first-hand impressions of what people 
were thinking. 

‘We, Comrades, are not the sort of people who when they 
have been elected dig themselves in in their offices and after 
that are seen no more,’ Tito told the builders of the youth rail¬ 
way, in a speech reported in Borba of September 18th, 1951: 
‘We come and help those who are working further down. I 
should be happy if I could go round like this visiting various 
places even more often. I have been travelling now for three 
months, visiting different parts of our country. But it is really 
impossible to go everywhere and see everything. I should be 
happy if I could visit every workshop, every factory, every 
village, so that I could talk to people everywhere face to face, 
could ask them how things are with them, where they feel the 
pinch, is there any point where they think we are wrong, and so 
that I could tell them what we think and what ought to be done 
in their part of the country.’ Losing touch with the people, he 
concluded, meant losing something of fundamental importance 
for anyone bearing the responsibility of leadership. 

On March 18th, 1951, Borba reported a talk of Tito’s with a 
delegation from Kossovo and Metokhija, the autonomous 
district of Serbia on the Albanian frontier and containing a 
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large Albanian Moslem minority, in which he put his view on 
the nature of Socialism succinctly: ‘The essence of Socialism is 
that people should live better. If Socialism is built as some kind 
of abstraction, so that people are always hating and making 
each other miserable, then we are building up something that is 
no use to people. But that is not Socialism. For we are building 
Socialism also because we are building it for man, for people. 
It must be human. Nothing good can be made by terror. On this 
point we have parted company with the revisionists from the 
East.’ 

Tito has been consistent and emphatic in this view all along. 
He told me once that the meaning of the quarrel with the Soviet 
Union was largely a contest between the Soviet and Yugoslav 
views of Communism for the understanding and support of 
progressive opinion in the West. I asked him once what he 
thought of Stalin: he said he was a man of great strength and 
powerful intellect, with a sense of humour and capable of show¬ 
ing mercy. But he loved power a little too much and had a 
vindictive, petty streak. ‘When a man is in a position of supreme 
responsibility in a backward country, it is essential that he 
should be a strong man. But it is equally essential that he should 
have a warm heart.’ That is not a bad definition of Tito himself. 

With strangers he is shy, with those he knows human and 
friendly—but always a little withdrawn and remote. His attitude 
to life is essentially moral, indeed, religious, the religion of 
revolutionary humanism. It is not difficult to detect in it the 
influence of his mother’s outlook and training. His character is 
strong and has remained remarkably stable. Through all the 
ups and downs of his adventurous life it has unfolded steadily 
and advanced along a straight line, with simplicity and integrity. 

His own view on his part in public affairs is the outcome of 
his revolutionary humanism and the Marxist-Leninist dia¬ 
lectical materialism that is his philosophy and guide to social 
conduct. The individual, he says, can make history and play a 
significant part only in so far as he has a sense of the people’s 
needs and desires and becomes an integral part of the people. 
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An individual who separates himself from the people and tries 
to raise himself on a pedestal, ends by being not only feared but 
hated. 

The morale and discipline of the Partisan guerrillas and the 
Army of Liberation were the work, says Tito, of the whole 
Communist Party. He and the other leaders could take credit 
only for having given proper directives. He had never wanted 
to be the leader of the Party. What was important in his view 
was that the leadership should be resolute, revolutionary and 
united. It was the collective unity and vigour of the leadership 
and not individuals that mattered. When he was congratulated 
at the first meeting of A.V.N.O.Y. by its President, the veteran 
Ribar, on the great part he had played in organizing and lead¬ 
ing the War of Liberation, Tito replied: ‘What I have done is 
the achievement of our Party. I was a young and ignorant man 
when the Party admitted me to its fellowship, educated and 
trained me. I owe everything to the Party.’ 

He believes that the main factor in making him not only a 
national leader but a symbol and a legend has been persistence 
and determination in waging the battle without any hesitation 
or wavering. The moral factor, he argues, is the most im¬ 
portant, for if the people see that their leader hesitates he will 
lose their respect. He admits that he was born with more than 
the average obstinacy and resolution, and recalls how close- 
knit and devoted was his patrol of eighty men when he was a 
sergeant in the Austro-Hungarian Army in Galicia in the first 
world war. That is as near as he will come to admitting any 
inborn gift for leadership or other personal qualities as playing 
a significant part in his career. 

But, in fact, Tito, from the time he became Secretary in 1937, 
remade the Party and stamped it with the impress of his per¬ 
sonality. His insistence during the war on the Russians and the 
Western Allies coming to see for themselves whether or not 
Mikhailovich was collaborating with the enemy, and the 
Partisans doing all the fighting against the Germans and 
Italians; the invitation to British M.P,’s to come and see how 
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the 1945 election was conducted; the proposal to the Central 
Committee of the Soviet Communist Party that it should send a 
delegation to confirm on the spot that its criticisms of the 
Yugoslav Party were based on misinformation; the invitation 
to peace organizations, including several prominent ‘Partisans 
of Peace,’ such as the Dean of Canterbury and Ilya Ehrenburg, 
to visit the frontier zones in Yugoslavia and the places where 
Cominform propaganda alleged there were foreign bases and 
preparations for aggression, so as to find out for themselves 
that the Cominform charges were false—all these acts reflect 
Tito’s personal view, summed up in his remark: ‘The facts are 
our propaganda. The more people who come here and see for 
themselves what is happening, the better. All we ask is that they 
should report truthfully what they see, whether it is good or 
bad.’ 

The violent and sustained campaign to overthrow the Tito 
regime by every means short of risking a major war, conducted 
by the Soviet Union and the Cominform States, is a clue to the 
international importance of the Yugoslav stand. Another clue 
is the great purges that have been raging in all the Cominform 
States since the break and that have decimated the leadership of 
their Communist Parties. Leaving out the Soviet Union, there 
are now seven Cominform States. The Secretaries of four 
(Albania, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria and Hungary) have, since 
the Cominform resolution expelling Yugoslavia, been them¬ 
selves condemned as nationalists, spies and traitors. 

Kochi Xoxe of Albania, Kostov, his Bulgarian colleague and 
Rajk of Hungary have all been tried and shot. Gomulka of 
Poland is still alive but deprived of all official positions. The 
Rumanian Communists have expelled nearly one-fifth of the 
Party and liquidated several prominent leaders. There has been 
a holocaust of leaders in Czechoslovakia, including Foreign 
Minister dementis. Slanski, the Secretary of the Party, is in 
gaol. 

There is no doubt at all that there was great reluctance within 
the Communist Parties of the Peoples’ Democracies to toe the 
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‘new line’ that began to be applied as from, and largely as a 
result of, the proclamation, contained in the Truman Doctrine, 
that the United States was embarking on an anti-Communist 
crusade. The more moderate and nationally-minded elements are 
being purged, and dyed-in-the-wool Russian-trained Stalinists 
being pushed to the front in these Parties, at the same time as 
public institutions are filled with Soviet spies and agents, and 
the Soviet leaders make greater and greater demands on the 
‘loyalty’ of the other Parties. 

For the second time in its history the Soviet regime has 
reacted in the same way to the danger of war and of foreign 
intervention in their internal affairs: the first time was in the 
’thirties, when the collectivization of agriculture had succeeded 
and the Five-Year Plans were well under way. At the same time 
the rise of Fascism in Germany and Japan, the anti-Comintern 
Axis policy and war preparations of these countries, and Nazi 
infiltration of various groups and nationalities in Soviet society, 
brought home the reality and urgency of the external danger. 
At first Stalin favoured the Kirov-Gorky school, who wanted 
to meet this danger by broadening and democratizing the 
regime and taking the people into their confidence. Tlois was 
the line that produced the 1936 Soviet Constitution, which on 
paper goes some way toward a new type of democracy where 
the freedom and rights of the individual are not mere phrases. 

But after the murder of Kirov and death of Gorky, the 
alternative school of thought convinced Stalin that the way to 
secure national unity was to be more ruthless than ever in 
suppressing any ‘dangerous thoughts,’ purging the ranks of the 
Communist Party and givin<^ the ubiquitous secret police a 
freer hand and more drastic instructions than ever. Traditional 
patriotic motives were played up. The part the Russian people 
were called upon to play as the ‘leading nation’ was glorified. 
Civil servants, teachers, engineers, etc., were put into uniform. 
The fair hopes of 1935-36 were blighted, and Soviet society 
was straitjacketed in a totalitarian Police State. 

A decade later there was again a glimmer of hope: it was 
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widely believed in the Soviet Union that as a result of the 
staunchness shown in the war and in the context of a secure 
peace based on co-operation between the great powers who 
were allies in the war, the Soviet people, once the most arduous 
period of reconstruction was over, would enjoy full application 
of the Stalin Constitution. This belief was shared by leading 
Communists, Army officers and State officials. 

When after the war relations steadily worsened between the 
great powers, due both to the intransigence and mistakes of the 
Soviet Government and to the fact that Mr. Churchill had 
based his foreign policy from the middle of the war on the 
assumption that the Soviet Union and the Communist-led 
resistance movements must be treated as enemies after the war, 
and that this policy was continued after the war by the Labour 
Government and taken over by the U.S.A., the Soviet leaders 
were faced with the same choice: in face of the growing external 
danger and its prolongation into internal affairs were they to 
try to broaden the regime and take the people into their con¬ 
fidence, or should they tighten up the Police State? But this 
time the choice applied not only to the Soviet Union but also to 
Soviet relations with the Peoples’ Democracies. Once again the 
decision was taken to try coercion and rigour. This meant 
purging Communist Parties in the satellite States of moderate 
and nationally-minded elements, and, of course, of all those 
who dreamed of their country serving as a bridge between East 
and West. The Soviet model became compulsory for all, and 
Soviet direction was imposed in great things and small, for 
security and defence reasons. 

In these circumstances Yugoslavia’s revolt against Soviet 
dictation was regarded as treason and a threat to the safety of 
the whole Socialist bloc. It was a matter of national security to 
break Yugoslav resistance and bring that country back into the 
fold. This policy in Cominform eyes was a tactical offensive 
within their common strategic defensive against the West. 

The Soviet leaders have no glimmering of a conception of the 
idea of freedom as a cement. ‘Dominion status for satellites’ is 
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not a Soviet slogan. Rather they believe in the old Prussian 
motto: 

‘Willst Du mein Bruder sein? 

Oder ich schlag’ Dir den Schadel ein.’ 

(‘Will you my brother be? 

If not, ril break your head.’) 

An honest Cominform defence, which may be heard in 
private, but never in public, of this policy is ‘military necessity’ 
—that with the world divided into two warring blocs the 
Russians must bring Yugoslavia to heel at any cost and by any 
means they can get away with, in order to consolidate the 
defence of the Soviet bloc and prevent Yugoslavia becoming an 
enemy base and source of social infection. But the only test of a 
realist policy is whether it works. In this case Soviet ‘realism’ 
has been a costly and dangerous failure, incalculably weakening 
the political and moral, as well as the military position of the 
Soviet bloc, and turning a devoted ally into a bitter enemy, as 
well as increasing the danger of war. 

To this the answer of the apologists for Soviet ‘realism’ is that 
it was the moral duty of the Yugoslavs to sacrifice their national 
independence and ideas of right and wrong rather than give a 
handle to the enemies of the Soviet Union by resisting Soviet 
attempts to bully them. That is an inverted idealistic, not a 
realist, argument. 

The Yugoslav revolt and stand also presented the Western 
powers committed to an all-in anti-Communist policy with a 
problem. After losing the hope that the return of reaction was 
a possible alternative to the Tito regime, they began to look 
upon it as a lesser evil than the restoration of Kremlin Com¬ 
munism. From there they passed to the view that it was worth 
paying a good deal for the nuisance value of Yugoslavia against 
the Cominform States. They were astute enough to see that any 
attempt by direct pressure or extorting a political or military 
quid pro quo for their economic help would not be accepted by 
Tito and would arouse lively resentment in the Party and the 
people. They believed the contrast between the hostility and 
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menace of the Soviet attitude and the friendliness and readiness 
of the West to defend Yugoslavia if attacked would bring that 
country closer and closer to the Western camp of her own 
accord, provided they did not defeat their own ends by trying 
to hurry that process or to impose their views. 

British policy under the Labour Government began to 
develop an attitude of more understanding for the value of the 
Yugoslav attempt to turn a revolutionary Communist dictator¬ 
ship into a democratic Socialist society: a high British diplomat 
in Belgrade argued strongly—and he was certainly voicing not 
his personal opinion but the views of his Government—that the 
West should help Yugoslavia generously and without attempt¬ 
ing to attach political or military strings, to make a success of 
her Socialist reconstruction. ‘The whole propaganda position 
of the Soviet Union in every Communist-run country rests on 
the proposition that without Soviet aid, patronage and pro¬ 
tection they will fall under the power of the West, which will 
root out Socialism and restore capitalism. If as a result of 
expulsion from the Soviet camp and being obliged to rely solely 
on trade and intercourse with the non-Communist West, Yugo¬ 
slavia actually builds a superior type of Socialism with a higher 
standard of living and more freedom, human rights and demo¬ 
cracy than in the Cominform States, that fact will do more to 
strengthen our position and weaken that of the Soviet Union 
than hundreds of millions spent on arms.’ 

But since the advent of a Conservative Government there is 
reason to fear that British policy, like American, thinks of 
Yugoslavia purely in terms of her political nuisance value in the 
cold war and her potential military value in case of war. If the 
Western powers were to use the situation wisely they would 
help the Tito regime to succeed at home and use their successful 
relationship with that country as a major point in their propa¬ 
ganda to the Cominform States. They would also make use of 
Yugoslavia’s stand as an acid test of the sincerity of the Soviet 
Union and Cominform States when they declare their belief in 
basing international relations on the equality and right to 
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independence of all States, great or small, and on the principles 
of the United Nations Charter, notably the obligations to settle 
all differences by peaceful means and to refrain from force or 
the threat of force as a means of settlement, and not to interfere 
in the internal affairs of other States. The alternative to the 
arms race and drift to war is negotiation and compromise 
between the two great camps, ending in some kind of modus 
Vivendi or agreement for peaceful co-existence and trade of 
Communist and non-Communist States. Such negotiations 
must be based not only on specific proposals for settling out¬ 
standing issues, but on a general agreement defining the respective 
attitudes of the two sides to Communism. 

The Soviet Government could, for instance, be asked to end 
their feud with Yugoslavia, restore normal economic and diplo¬ 
matic relations, put an end to official wireless propaganda and 
speeches by their statesmen urging the overthrow of the Yugo¬ 
slav regime, and so on, and to settle their differences by means 
consistent with the United Nations Charter. They should 
further make it clear that the mutual obligations of Communist 
Parties in the Cominform did not cut across the obligations of 
the Charter to refrain from interference in the internal affairs of 
other States. This would mean the Cominform Communist 
Parties declaring that since by its Constitution the Cominform is 
a consultative association, there is no obligation on any Party 
to accept a majority decision with which it disagrees. 

In return, the West would agree to end all policies of dis¬ 
crimination and intervention against Communist Parties or 
regimes that accepted this two-point policy, and to seek the aid 
of the Soviet Union and her associates in bringing together 
Western and Eastern Europe and their mutual-aid arrange¬ 
ments and machinery into an all-European system of economic 
co-operation working through the European Economic Com¬ 
mission of the United Nations. They would, of course, also put 
forward constructive proposals on the specific questions 
dividing the two camps and offer to negotiate on all these 
issues. The economic slack resulting from the end of the arms 
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race and the withdrawal of Western and Soviet forces from 
territories not under their sovereignty could be taken up 
by big international development schemes worked out and 
applied through the United Nations. 

The example of Yugoslavia should, that is, help to make up 
the minds of the Western peoples and Governments on the 
crucial point of whether they want to ‘contain’ Communism by 
military force, until such time as they have enough power to 
take the offensive and exterminate it in one country after 
another by intervention backed by the threat of war, or whether 
they believe that the West must seek the terms on which it can 
live at peace with Communist regimes. If they want the latter, 
the Yugoslav test case shows them how to apply such a policy, 
and Yugoslavia’s evolution shows that given favourable con¬ 
ditions (including friendship and co-operation with the West) 
Communism can mellow and broaden down into democratic 
Socialism. Yugoslav experience, which is duplicated by that of 
the Peoples’ Democracies, also suggests forcibly that it is im¬ 
possible to ‘contain’ Communism by military means: the old 
regime in Yugoslavia used overwhelming violence for twenty 
years with no success. The Fascist and near-Fascist regimes 
throughout Europe between the wars tried to wipe out Com¬ 
munism by force for a decade or two. During the war Hitler did 
his merciless best to complete the job. The failure in Yugoslavia 
was particularly dramatic, but the policy failed just as com¬ 
pletely in the rest of Europe. 

The attempt to wipe out the Russian Revolution by inter¬ 
vention merely aggravated the terror and turned the new-born 
Russian regime into something far harsher and more powerful 
than it would have been had it been left alone. The policy of the 
cordon sanitaire (the name of ‘containment’ in those days) and 
of diplomatic, political and military intervention against the 
social revolution in Europe bred Fascism and the second world 
war, not democracy and peace. The same policy has been applied 
again after the second world war and brought us within 
measurable distance of the third. 
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In the first world war capitalism foundered in social revolu¬ 
tion in Russia and was shaken in a large part of Europe. After 
the second world war Communism spread to half Europe and 
the whole of China, and is powerful in many countries. A third 
world war would complete the job and destroy most of what is 
left of civilization. 

The Yugoslav Communists by their courage, their faith in 
the people and their determination to include democracy, 
humanism and the freedom and rights of the individual in the 
Socialism they are building, show that not only is the policy of 
force based on fear and hatred futile, but a policy of negotiation 
and compromise with Communism is perfectly possible. The 
Yugoslav example is proof that common interests can be dis¬ 
covered between Communist and non-Communist States on 
which we can make a peace that will endure, because it is 
animated by the common purpose to extend democracy from 
the political into the economic field and to knit the peoples of 
the world together in a system of world government. 
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